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Arr. L—THE RESURRECTION THE CROWNING FACT OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

s Iv will be recalled that Harnack began his celebrated 
lectures on the nature of Christianity by telling his students how 
important it was “to remind mankind again and again that a 
man of the name of Jesus Christ once stood in their midst.” 
May not we add that it is likewise immensely important to remind 
mankind again and again that one named Jesus Christ onee died 
and rose again from the dead? For Strauss was not far wrong 
in thinking that the doctrine of the resurrection was “the center 
of the center, the real heart of Christianity ’’’—at least this is true 
if the first Christians understood at all adequately the religion 
which they were set to preach. The two main topi s of the Aapos- 
tolic teaching were the death and the resurrection of Jesus. “We 
preach Christ crucified,’’ was the declaration of Paul,’ but side by 
side with “the preaching of the cross’’* was the preaching of the 
empty tomb. In the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia,* in that 
at Thessalonica,’ before the philosophers of Athens,’ and before 
Festus and Agrippa at Cesarea"—to Jew and to Gentile, learned 
and ignorant, high and low—Pau! made known his faith in the 
resurrection of Jesus, and he put that fact in the foreground of 
his preaching. In doing this he was making no new Gospel. “I 
delivered unto you,” he writes to the Corinthians,’ “that which 
also I received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the 


S( riptures; and that he was buried: and that he hath been raised 


'What Is Christianity ? Eng I 
2 Quoted by Mair, Studies in the Christ } 
1 Cor. 1, 23 41 Cor. 1,18 6 Acts x és \ * a 
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on the third day according to the scriptures.” Peter, in the first 
Christian sermon ever preached, did not omit repeated reference 
to the resurrection of Jesus,’ and in Solomen’s porch,’ befor 
the Jewish rulers,” and in the house of Cornelius,’ he bore like 
testimony. He and Paul may fairly be taken as representing 
the drift of the public utterances of the apostles. “The gospel 
of the kingdom” and “the word’ which they proclaimed must 
have included a large and emphatic statement of these pivotal 
truths. The men who preached “the Lord Jesus’” at Antioch 


with such remarkable results doubtless gave in their story as 


much prominence to the passion and the resurrection as the 
evangelists give. Indeed, when the apostles were assured that 
they were to be “witnesses’’ of Christ to the ends of the earth, 
they obviously understood that the chief fact (distinguishing 
jact from doctrine) to which they were to bear witness was his 
resurrection from the dead;’ and we are shortly told that “with 
great power gave the apostles their witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus.’”” 

The fact thus strongly and continually asserted occupied an 
eminent place in the minds of those who heard and believed. 
The recognition of the Lordship of Jesus, which Harnack calls 
one of the three characteristic features of the earliest Christian 
society, grew, as he says himself,’ from the acceptation of the 
death and resurrection of Christ as fundamental facts. To quote 
his own words, “The primitive community called Jesus its Lord 
because he had sacrificed his life for it, and because its members 
were convinced that he had been raised from the dead and was 
then sitting on the right hand of God.”"* By reason of its place, 
then, in the apostolic preaching and in the primitive Christian 
faith the resurrection may justly be called the crowning fact of 
Christianity. In the matter of the death of Jesus the interpreta- 
tion—the doctrine—is the vital thing, while with the resurrection 
the question of the fact itself is crucial. 

II. But, in the second place, the resurrection occupies its 
preeminent position in the Christian scheme because as a fact it 


' Acts ll, 24, 32. 2 Acts ili, 15 s Acts iv, 10 4 Acts x, 40. 5 Acts xi, 20. 
6 Acts1, 8 7 Acts1, 22 ® Acts Iv, 33. 9 Op. cit., p. 166. © Op. ctt., p. 165. 
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is most solidly attested. The prevalence of the belief has been 
already suggested. The gospels and the epistl s alike are stamped 
with it. And that it was the universal conviction among the 
Christians of the second and the first generations is confirmed, 
not, to be sure, by the observance of an Easte1 day ior though 
it is quite possible that this began in the time of the apostles, it 
cannot be traced back farther than the second century with any 
certainty)—but the inauguration of a weekly day of rejoicing on 
Sunday did take place at once and can have no other explanation 
than the belief that on this day the Lord arose.’ Strongest of 
all evidence, however, is the very existence of the Christian Chureh 
itself. The disappointed, timid, and disheartened disciples of 
Good Friday were not material out of which to build a conquering 
Church. Their sudden transition from sorrow to joy, from gloom 
to hope, from weakness to strength,’ can be explained only by 
ome new faith which had been born in their hearts. What could 
have instilled into them such vigor and such confidence for their 
impossible task? Let Baur answer: “Nothing but the miracle 
of the resurrection [by which he evidently means a belief in such 
a miracle] could dispel the doubts which threatened to drive away 
the faith of the disciples after its object into the eternal night 
of death. . . . It was in this faith that Christianity acquired 
a firm basis for its historical development.” Gibbon’s five causes 
for the spread of Christianity are not enough.‘ The ~ compact 
church organization”? was good, but how did it come about that 
there was any organization? The “pure morals” and the “zeal 
of the early Christians” were good, but whence did they emerge 
into life? The “power of miracles’ and the “belief in future 
rewards and punishments’’—did they spring from a Christ who 
was dead, buried, lost? The apostles would have had no heart 
to preach a dead Christ, and the world would never have received 
him if they had. Without the transformation wrought by the 
belief in the resurrection of the Lord there would have been no 


preachers, no converts, no church. All admit to-day that the 


Art Lord's Da in Hastings’s Dict the I 


? See, for example, Mair 
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Christian Church was built upon a tomb believed to be empty; 


that the faith in the resurrection of Jesus Christ created Chris- 
tianity. It was more than a clever retort which Talleyrand is re- 
ported to have made to the benevolent rationalist who lamented 
to him the failure of his philanthropic propaganda. “What was 
he to do?” he asked. And the witty ex-bishop “ politely condoled 
with him, feared it was a difficult task to found a new religion, 
more difficult than could be imagined, so difficult that he hardly 
knew what to advise! ‘Still’—so he went on after a moment’s 
reflection—‘ there is one plan which you might at least try: I should 
recommend you to be crucified, and to rise again the third day.’ ”’ 
It was in this way that the disciples believed Jesus Christ to have 
founded his religion, and it was this confidence which made them 
fearless, persistent, and triumphant 

This fact of their belief needs to be made clear, for let it be 
remembered that it is upon this belief of the early Christians that 
we later Christians are dependent’ for our knowledge of the fact 
which underlies our faith. Harnack would have us hold “the 
Easter faith” —“the conviction that the Crucified One gained a 
victory over death; that he who is the firstborn among many 
brethren still lives’ —even though “the Easter message” of the 
empty tomb and the appearances of a transfigured Lord may be 
taken from us." The great thing, he would say, is to know that 
Christ now lives—not to discover that he had a physical resurree- 
tion in the garden of Joseph. Now, it is certainly true that the 
knowledge which particularly concerns us is not that of the dis- 
position of his body, but that of his continued life. But how are 
we to gain this knowledge? As Paul gained his, Harnack would 
seem to answer. His faith was based upon a personal revelation 
of the Son of God to him and in him. To rest our belief on any- 
thing less personal and direct than this, on the unstable founda- 
tion afforded by the stories of Paul and of the evangelists con- 
cerning the post-resurrection appearances of Christ, is to expose 
it to destruction at the hands of criticism. But, we ask once 
more, how are we to know that Christ is living, save through the 


1 Natural Religion, p. 181 (quoted by Malr, op. cit., p. 231). 
2 Mair, op. cit., p. 2 8 Op. cit., pp. 173, 174 
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medium of these very appearances? Our personal experience 
does not bring an original knowledge of that fact. However much 
this expe rience may at last cause the outward evidence to seem 
superfluous, “none the less,’ as Dr. Mason, of ¢ ambridge, urges 
in his suggestive little book,' “the first step to that blessed assur- 
ance [for the disciples} was that they had seen, or believed that 
others had seen, the appearances of the risen Lord.” And so it 
must be for us. Our faith, to be sane and sound, must be based 
upon no mere impression, but on an established fact.* The vision 
of Paul, which caused him to declare at once that Jesus was the 
Son of God,’ was of a quit » EXK eptional character, never rep ated 
thereafter, as Harnack admits.‘ And yet even this vision might 
not have been so readily understood had the report of the empty 
grave and the appearances to the first disciples not come to 
Paul’s previous knowledge, as Harnack himself will not deny. 


h positiveness and reasonableness 


If our religion is to have bot : 
the question becomes one of supreme importance, Was the belief 
of the early Christians, which has come to us as the foundation 
of our own faith and experience, based on literal truth or on a 
delusion? 

If we go into the details of the gospels to answer that ques- 
tion we seem to be in the midst of confusion. Ten discrep- 
ancies in these narratives of the resurrection have been dwelt 
on since the day of Celsus—so Dean Farrar tells us. We read 
the four accounts and find it hard to obtain an exact story. How 
many women came to the tomb on that first Easter mornin 
one, or two, or three, or more? In one party or two? At what 
hour precisely was the pious pilgrimag undertaken? Did the 
women behold one or two mysterious visitors, and within or without 
the tomb? Did Peter only, or Peter and John, make the journey 
to the garden in answer to their summons Was the first ap- 
pearance of the risen Christ to Peter, or to M iry Magdalene, or to 
agroup of women? Were the later appearances chiefly in Galilee, 
or around Jerusalem?’ Was the resurrection body a material 


1 Christianity— What Is it? p. 98 


2Comp. Dr. R. W. Dale, The I ng Christ the Four Gospels Act x, 20 
40 t., p. 174 & The I f Christ p. 4 
6 Sanda rt esus Christ fastir ] ry of li, p. 640 
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body, as the eating and drinking would suggest, or a spiritual 
body?’ In no part are the gospel records so variant as here in 
the story of the resurrection. Some of the difficulties can be 
reconciled by a fair and judicious study; possibly all could be 
accounted for by a fuller knowledge than is afforded us. But, 
granting that some may remain, what facts are established by the 
testimony of these independent witnesses, who are not solicitous to 
display an exact harmony in minor details, so confident are they 
that they follow no cunningly devised fables? Why, obviously, 
the great facts, the essential facts: the third day,’ the early hour, 
the women’s visit, the lack of expectation in the minds of them 
or of the apostles, the empty tomb, the repeated appearances 
(nine or ten in all) of the Master himself, the slow yielding to 
unquestionable evidence by those who at first disbelieved. To 
these momentous facts we have a united witness. How, then, 
otherwise than on the basis of truth, can the recorded experiences 
be explained? 

All who deny the fact of the resurrection—if they are to be 
reckoned serious students at all—hold to one of four theories: 
trance, legend, vision, or telegram.’ 1. The trance theory, main- 
taining that Jesus did not really die, was killed by Strauss in an 
incisive passage and need not be further referred to. 2. The legend 
theory, which claims that the belief in the resurrection was a later 
growth—the result of certain vivid and picturesque statements 


of the apostles’ faith that Jesus was surely alive—is too evidently 


in contradiction to the records and the facts to need considera- 
tion. 3. The vision theory, which has found many adherents, 
was fathered by Renan, who made Mary Magdalene the giver to 
the world of a risen God, and by Strauss, who argued from the 
visionary character of Paul’s sight of Jesus on the Damascus 
road that the other post-resurrection appearances of Jesus were 
of the same sort, subjective and unreal. The objections to this 
theory of hallucination are, briefly, (a) that there was not the 
preparation for such visions—the lapse of time or the state of 


1'Comp. Acts x, 40; 1 Cor. xv, 4. 

2 On the general subject of these theories, see Mair, op. cit., pp. 249-253: Stewart, op. 
cit., pp. 53-55; Sanday op. cit., p. 641; Gilbert, The Student's Life of Jesus, pp. 401, 402; Eders- 
helm, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. il, pp. 625-629; Bruce, Apologetics, 
pp. 385-308; Barrows, The Gospels Are True Histories, pp. 103-146, 
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expectancy which would make such visions natural; (b) that 
there was not the duration or form which would characterize 
such visions—the appearances being confined within six weeks, 
being few in number, indoors and out, to groups and even crowds 
of men, and, to a degree, as Keim has remarked, cool and un- 
familiar; and (c) that there was not the termination which would 
naturally come to such visions—bringing on a reaction, leaving 
the subjects dull and apathetic —but that these limited, clear, and 
tested appearances left the disciples resolute, purpose ful, active. 
!. The telegram theory, as Bruce has termed Keim’s proposed 
solution, would make these visions still unreal, but objective—a 
kind of picture message from heaven to assure the disciples of their 
Lord’s continued life and love. But this theory, while involving 


supernatural action as fully as the resurrection itself, labors under 
the great disadvantage of tampering with the gospel narratives, 
] 


in addition, of making the divine Sender of these messages 


responsible for a sure misunderstanding on the part of the disciples 
nd the consequent propagation of a false notion. 

On the other hand, if the natural explanation of the early 
Christian faith be accepted, if Jesus in very truth did rise from 
the dead, how easily all things fit together!’ The character of 
Jesus as holy and unique encourages us to believe of him what 
we would not of others.? “It was not poss ble that he should be 
holden of death.” The prophecies of Jesus himself, contained 
is they are not only in the triple tradition of the synoptists,‘ but 
in isolated passages and in the fourth gospel as well,” help us to 
believe the angelic word, “He is risen, even as he said.”” The 
testimony of the astounded guards: the sober character of the 


) the excite- 


discrepant records, with their unconscious witness t 
ment and confusion of the time: the belief of the disciples, after 
tests by eye and ear and hand as to the reality of the bodily pres- 


ence of their Master—these unite to make plain that we are dealing 


| Malr il., pp. 234-249 

2 Barrows p. cit., pp. 64-67; Rice, Christian Faith 1 A } Science, pp. 357-359 
* Acts il, 24 

* Matt. xx, 19, with Mark x, 34 and Luke xvill, 33; Matt. xvi, 21, with Mark vill, 31 and 


5 Matt. xil, 40; xxvil, 63: Matt. xvii, 9, with Mark Ix, 9; Matt. xvii, 23, with Mark ix, 31 


Matt. xxvi, 32, with Mark xiv, 28 6 John »-21 ’ Matt. xxvill, 6 
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with fact, not fiction. The adaptation of the gospel of a risen 
Christ' to humanity makes for the truth of the teaching, together 
with the broad conviction that, whatever incidental errors might 
find their way into believers’ minds,’ the God of truth would not 
allow the religion of Jesus Christ to be founded on a delusion. De- 
spite all the unwillingness to accept a miracle, that may mark this 
age of science, we may heartily agree with a scientist like Professor 
W. N. Rice in his conclusion: “ When we consider that, but for the 
faith in the resurrection, Christianity would have been buried 
forever in the rock-hewn tomb in which the Master lay, and when 
we try to measure what Christianity, with its revelation of divine 
fatherhood and human brotherhood, and redemption from sin, 
and life immortal, has been to mankind in these centuries of 
Christendom and Christian civilization, and what it promises to 


be in the glory of a millennial future, we cannot deem it ‘a thing 


incredible’ that, in that transcendent crisis of man’s moral history, 


‘God should raise the dead. 

III. Yes, the interests to be served were vast. The resur- 
rection is the crowning fact of Christianity not only because of 
its place in apostolic preaching and primitive Christian faith, not 
only because of the solidity of its evidence, but because of its 
relations to the doctrine and continued life of the Church.’ Four 
such relations may be specified as illustrate the outcome of the 
resurrection : 

1. The relation of the resurrection to the miraculous. If 
this one miracle is once firmly established, the a priori improba- 
bility of which Hume made so much may be considered fairly met 
and mastered; the way is open for an impartial consideration of 
all alleged miracles on their individual evidence. Professor Rice, 
in the able and stimulating volume already quoted, goes so far 
as to say that “our chief reason for believing in any other miracle 
as historic is that the strong evidence for the resurrection suffices 
to establish a probability that miracle is a part of the divine plan 
of revelation;’* and I believe he is right. Nay, more; it suggests 

1 See, for example, MeGiffert ‘ pp. 36-44 2 Op. cit., p. 360 
Comp. Sanday, op. cit » « I r Its of a loss of belief In the resurrection are 


depicted In strong, yet hardly to olors by Mr. Guy Thorne, In his recent novel, When Jt 
Was Dark, 4 Op. cit 
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in a wider way that the observed and experienced order of nature 
is not so limited by our knowledge of it, or so fixed and invariable 
by some eternal decree concerning it, that nothing unprecedented 
is to be expected or believed. It makes one humble and teachable 
to rememb« t he has to do with the God who raised Jesus 
tron the i i] I CK may be eve lh an mnvie order ol 
nature ! lay IMNsIst that the fee Ing Ol It ion n Gwodas world 
which the religious man enjoys—the certainty t he is not 
ip within a blind and brutal course of nature but that he deals 
with a Power who sometimes (as we see It breaks thre ugh or 
rrests t] { ord r he may insist that this feeling is bul i lancy OI 
metaphor; but if he accepted the resurrection as literal truth 


he could strike out the word “inviolable.”’ Historically, God has 
manifested himself for special ends in miraculous works wroug! 
through human hands; in prese nt experience, (7OoUd Goes 1 nitest 


himself in ways that are startling and incomprehensible to t little 
thoughts of the finite. Christianity is something more than the 
feeble human attempt to obey the teachings and to imitate thi 


vith us \ Christianity with no surprises, no incredibilit 
Christian Vy with I » pow But the resurre n ol Jesu ( hrist 
opens the door to faith in the supernatural in’ human affain 

Spiritual! experiences are real, providence and prayer are rea 

temporalities as well as spiritualities are in the hands of a Fathet 
into whom “in everything” our requests may be made known. 
The “order of nature” is his servant, not his 1 ter,and§ the 
universe shall be molded to meet his children’s need. 

2. Look, again, at the relation of the resurrection § to 
teaching of Jesus It is asserted DY many to-day that the only 
test of religion is experience—that a truth must become to u 
truth as it shines in its own inherent light, that it must commend 
itself in the fashion of an xl In, SO as t be recognized when seen. 


By few has this teaching been more strongly and persuasively 


set forth than by the late Auguste Sabatier in his monumental 
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authority, authenticated by miracle and the like. The appeal 
must be the direct appeal of the Spirit of God to the spirit of man. 
Jesus, he says, brought in no new religious ideas. His one secret 
was in his consciousness of sonship to the Father, and his one work 
was to communicate this consciousness to his followers. The his- 
torical element, as concerns both the works and the words of 
Jesus, is depreciated, as it was earlier by, for example, Professor 
T. H. Green, of Oxford. The ideas of God and man and their 
relations, which we Christians have, are, so this school contends, 
“self-evidencing and eternal, and possess an inherent truth and 
vitality entirely independent of the accidental vehicle through 
which they were introduced into the consciousness of mankind.”’ 
Such teachers, we gladly admit, have a spiritual message which is 
wholesome for our age even in its defects; but such teachers, we 
must urge, do not know men as Jesus Christ knew them. He also 
laid stress upon the direct appeal to the human heart—“ Believe 
me,” he cries, “that I am in the Father, and the Father in me” 

-as if he would ask, “Can you not see it?) Do you not feel it to 
be so?”’ And yet he recognized that men could not all and every- 
where and always rise by pure hearts and clear eyes to see the truth 
immediately as it was in him. And he adds a second reason— 
“or else believe me for the very works’ sake.” He does not dis- 
dain the testimony of external signs and witnesses. To the mul- 
titude of the ignorant and the sinful the pure message needs to 
be authenticated by the works—stamped with the authority of 
the teacher sent from God. And many confess with Nicodemus, 
“We know that thou, O Christ, art a teacher come from God; for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest, except God be with 
him.’” The miraculous accompaniments of the life of Jesus pre- 
pare the way for his message and then add impressiveness to it. 
This has been well put by Professor Rice, whose words I must 
once more quote: “The evidence of miracle is still valid and still 
needed. We stand in an upper room in Jerusalem, and listen to 
the words with which the young Prophet of Galilee comforted 
his disciples on the last night of his life: ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s 


1 John xiv, 11 >John iil 
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house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and receive you unto myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also.’ Beautiful words, in their sweet 
simplicity, and in their accord with our highest moral sentiments, 
our holiest aspirations! Words so beautiful ought to be true. 
But are they the words of one who speaks with authority, and 
whose word can be trusted, or are they only the sweet dreams of 
a spirit too pure and gentle for this hard, rough world? To us, 
as to those disciples who heard him, the evidence of the authority 
of his teaching is found in the fact of his resurrection.’ 

3. Consider also the relation of the resurrection to the ques- 
tion of the person of Jesus Christ. Whether the secret of that 
personality be conceived as residing in the filial consciousness of 
Jesus, or in his metaphysical relation to the Father, the full decla- 
ration of the personality awaited this supreme event in his his- 
tory. He was “declared to be the Son of God . . . by the resurrec- 


tion from the dead The intimations of his Messiahship had 
been repeatedly given, and statements had been made bearing 
upon the deeper mysteries of his nature, but the truth did not yet 
become plain to his disciples. “The conviction was gradually 
formed,” writes Dr. Mason,* “until at last, after the resurrection, 
the disciple who had perhaps been slowest to believe the Easter 
tidings, because he felt more than others the stupendous nature 
of the Easter belief which he instinctively felt must lie behind it, 
gave expression to that which was thenceforth the belief of Chris- 
tendom. ‘My Lord,’ he said—as he had doubtless said many 
times before—recognizing the identity of the risen Jesus; and then 
he sprang to the height of that confession which human lips had 
never yet uttered, although every disciple’s heart had silently 
been ripening to utter it—the confession that his Lord was his God.”’ 
It was only the risen Lord whom the disciples knew as divine. 
It was Christ with the majesty of the opened tomb upon him who 
commanded the reverential awe of the apostles, so that he who 
for three years had been the object of love now became also the 
object of worship. It was after the resurrection and because of 


1 Op. cit., p. 384 2? Rom. |, 4 8 Op. cit., p. 106. 
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the resurrection that, to borrow Dr. Sanday’s words, not here 
and there, one and another, but “the whole Christian Church 
passed over at once to the fixed belief that he was God.” 

4. Finally, let not the relation of the resurrection to the 
saving work of Jesus be forgotten. Without the death of Jesus 
there is no Gospel; without his resurrection there is no assurance 
of the Gospel’s truth. The resurrection put the seal on the work 
of Jesus as well as on his person. His death and resurrection 
" that is, they had a 
divine meaning, a setting in a long providential order.* They 


were both “according to the scriptures;’ 


completed and authenticated the plan of redemption. The work 
of Jesus was now not only humanly finished but divinely accepted. 
The “martyr” evidently became a Saviour. 

The question of the victory of goodness was settled once for 
all. Jesus had bidden the disciples “be of good cheer,” for he 
had “overcome the world,’ but hard upon the words followed 
the awful death, the seeming failure and defeat. Sadly they con- 
fessed to a hope for God’s kingdom which had died and been 
buried with their Master.‘ Utter purity had seemed to be help- 
less in a world of sin, and righteousness, in its one supreme mani- 
festation, to be impotent. But then comes a change. Jesus 
Christ is to be “placarded before the eyes’’ of men® not simply 
as the crucified, not as the dead leader of a lost cause, but as a 
living King under whose feet one more enemy—the last and great- 
est—has been trampled.’ His crucifixion has seemed to be a token 
of weakness; his living again is a token of God’s might.’ There is 
a power behind and in his resurrection," a “mighty power” shown 


in that working “which God wrought in Christ, when he raised him 
from the dead;’’* a power sufficient to every need of the great enter- 
prise which is now begun. “ All power is given unto me,” cries the 


risen Lord; “go ye therefore. Nothing is now too good to be 

believed, nothing too great to be attempted. Righteousness is vin- 

dicated as the mastering force of the universe. The death of Jesus 

is seen to be only an example under the general rule of “dying to 

live.” Obstacles can be despised, enemies loved, death itself faced 
‘or. xv, 4. ? Mason $ John xvi, 33. 4 Luke xxiv, 21. 


iil, 1 6 1 Cor. xv BT 1, 10. ?7 2 Cor. xill, 4. 8 Phil. iil, 10, 
* Eph. i, 20. 1 Matt. xxviil 8, 19 
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without terror, for Jesus Christ has confronted and conquered all 


1 


To the disheartened soldier come the glad tidings that his Captain 
has not quit the field. To use the exultant words of another, “ All 
the wealth of his de p interest, his spacious human sympathy, 
his rich tenderness of disposition, his inspiring hopefulness, his 
invincible energy, and the strength of his redemptive purpose, 
have been untouched by the desolating hand of death. There they 
are just behind the veil, which half conceals and half reveals 
them. The world’s greatest asset is still valid. The one Spirit 
whom failure could not daunt nor despondency enervate is still 
there. The one Being whose beauty could subdue the worst, 
whose love could melt the hardest into contrite penitence, and 
who held the key to every man’s heart, is alive, interested, active, 
sympathetic. That, surely, is the spring of our largest hope, the 
root of our assured confidence, the eround of our invincible opti- 


] 


mism.”’ He was “declared to be the Son of God with power by 
the resurrection from the dead.’”' 

But this power of God, exerted in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, is to be the pledge not only of the victory of the kingdom, 
but of the transformation of the individual believer. The kingdom 
is to spread within as well as without. Jesus “was delivered for 
our offenses, and was raised again for our justification.’”’ So 
close is the truth of the resurrection to the spiritual life that he 
who accepts with his heart the resurrection of Jesus (with all that 
that implies of Saviourhood and Lordship) shall be saved.’ The 
resurrection of Jesus was more than a figure of the rising from the 
death of sin to the life of righteousness : it was also a means to this 
resurrection of the believer by his mystical union with the risen 
Christ.‘ It was a Gospel of the death and resurrection of Jesus 
by which the Corinthians were saved,* and it will be such a Gospel 
that will in every age have power enough to transform lives and 
vitality enough to transmit itself to a generation yet to come. 
“The God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus,” will “make you perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in his sight.’” 


1 Rom. |, 4 2 Ro iv, 25 s Ro zx. 9; Col. ii, 12 4 Rom. vi, 4-10 
81 Cor. xv, 1-4. 6 Heb. xill, 20, 21. 
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The resurrection of Jesus, moreover, is a pledge of the com- 
pletion of the work of grace by the coronation of the spiritual life 
with the final gift of immortality. Jesus is but “the first fruits 
of them that slept.’ “Because I live ye shall live also” is his 
message to his own.” The thought of the future was purified and 
elevated above the material plane by the exhibition of that resur- 
rection body, with its strange pneumatic qualities and its obvious 
suggestion that the resurrection life was no return to former con- 


ditions, as the Jews had naturally thought, but the beginning of 


a new and glorified life." But, more than this, the resurrection of 
Jesus has given to the world its clearest assurance of any life 
beyond the grave. The Gospel through which “life and immor- 
tality were brought to light’’* was the Gospel of the empty grave. 
Kven Harnack says, in words that glow with feeling, “ Whatever 
may have happened at the grave and in the matter of the ap- 
pearances, one thing is certain: This grave was the birthplace of the 
indestructible belief that death is vanquished and there is a life eternal. 
It is useless to cite Plato; it is useless to point to the Persian re- 
ligion, and the ideas and the literature of later Judaism. All that 
would have perished, and has perished; but the certainty of the 
resurrection and of a life eternal which is bound up with the grave 
in Joseph’s garden has not perished, and on the conviction that 
Jesus lives we still base the hopes of citizenship in an Eternal City 
which make our earthly life worth living and tolerable.”* In 
the confidence that he has gone to prepare a place we may still 
repeat the unwavering words of Browning: 
O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 
The Christianity that in history has proved a conquering power 
lies not merely in the things which Jesus said, as Harnack would 
have us believe; not merely in the things which Jesus felt as a son 
of God, as Sabatier would teach us; but in what he said and felt 
and was and did; and these all find their climax and their crown 

' 1 Cor. xv, 20. 2 Comp. 1 Thess. iv, 14; 1 Cor. vi, 14; 2 Cor. Iv, 14. 


* Mason, op. cit., pp. 95-98: Gilbert, op. cil., pp. 400, ff. 42 Tim. 1, 10. 
5 Op. cit., p. 175, § Saul, XVIII. 
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in his resurrection fram the dead. “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead.”’ 
One thing 

Remained, however—one that tasked 

My soul to answer; and I asked, 

Fairly and frankly, what might be 

That History, that Faith, to me.* 

“In the biography of Dr. Dale there is the record of an ex- 
perience which is one of the great things in our modern Christian 
life. He was writing an Easter sermon, and when halfway 
through the thought of the risen Lord broke in upon him as it had 
never done before. ‘ “Christ is alive,’’ I said to myself; “alive,” and 
then I paused; “alive,” and then I paused again; “alive! Can that 
really be true? Living as really as I myself am?’’ I got up and 
walked about, repeating, “Christ is living! Christ is living!” At 
first it seemed strange and hardly true, but at last it came upon 
me as a burst of sudden glory; yes, Christ is living. It was to me 
a new discovery. I thought that all along I had believed it, but 
not until that moment did I feel sure about it. I then said, “My 
people shall know it; I shall preach about it again and again until 
they believe it as I do now.”’’”’ The need of the hour is to make 
the resurrection not simply a historical fact, accepted by the intel- 
lect as proved, but a real truth in the heart and conscience, mani- 
fested in a life surrendered to the dominion of a risen Lord and 
spent in the fellowship of a living Friend. 


11 Pet. 1, 3. ? Browning, Christmas Eve and Easter-Day, XIV. 
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Arr. IL—MOSES AND HAMMURABI AND THEIR LAWS. 


Moses was the biggest man God could make in four thousand 
years; a man so great that our ordinary measuring tape cannot 
reach around him. Only Jesus, the Great Teacher of the New 
Dispensation, looks large in comparison. He was a man great 
in personal character, meek, yet bravest and strongest of all the 
mighty heroes of the Old Testament. No man has ever been his 
equal as a statesman; for what other man has ever released two 
million slaves from bondage and in one generation been able to 
build this horde of slavish folk into a nation of self-geverning, self- 
respecting citizens, capable of worthily representing the highest 
ideals of nationality in the most civilized courts of the world? 
He was great as a general; for who but he has ever been able to 
earry six hundred thousand unarmed or undisciplined men and 
over a million women and children out of bondage in the face of 
the mightiest army of the earth—and without the loss of a man? 
Kivery new discovery enlarges the outlines of this Hebrew hero. 
It is only after we have seen Rameses of Egypt and Hammurabi 
of Babylon, and met the Philistine and Hittite generals of Pales- 
tine, that we begin to rightly appreciate Moses. As a lawgiver, 
also, he can easily be called the superior of Solon and Lycurgus, 
for the laws which bear his name and are filled with his spirit lie at 
the basis of every civilized code to-day; a lawgiver so great that 
it is the almost universal belief of modern civilization that he 
received these laws from God himself. 

Hammurabi was one of the greatest kings of Babylonia, liv- 
ing 2300-2200 B. C.; a contemporary of Abraham, and a biblical 
character—mentioned in Genesis xiv by the name Amraphel, a 
name also given to him on his monuments. Another biblical title, 
Melchizedek, “King of Righteousness,” is now seen to be not a 
personal name but an official title. Hammurabi was a mighty 
sovereign who threw off the yoke of Elam and conquered an 
enormous empire which included even Syria and Palestine. A 
few hundred years later, however, the king of Elam recaptured 
Babylonia and carried great spoil from its capital, Sippara, to his 
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own royal city, Susa (Shushan, Neh. i, 1; Dan. viii, 2), four hundred 
miles distant. In 1901-02 M. de Morgan discovered the treas- 
ures of the Elamite king, and among them a great block of black 
biorite, which Hammurabi had brought from Mount Sinai or 
Arabia, on one side of which he himself appeared in magnificent 
royal apparel worshiping the sun god, while on the other side of 
the slab were more than two hundred and fifty laws of the criminal 
code of Babylon: the very laws which were in force in Palestine a 
thousand years before Moses! This far-reaching dliscovery is for 
the Bible student one of the most important ever made. Its 
truth cannot be denied. It is necessary to compare the laws of 
Moses with these Babylonian laws, which were well known in Pal- 
estine before Moses began his legislation. 

1. I think we may learn from this comparison the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of the Old Testament narrative. This, however, 
did not need any additional proof. Almost all critics, even of the 
most extreme type, nowadays acknowledge the superb superiority 
of the Bible history. It ought not to be surprising, therefore, that 
in this archaic legal document we find the same structure and 
even the same phraseology as in the Mosaic laws. Further than 
this, a most distinguished Babylonian scholar has just pointed out 
that the name of a certain kind of foundling mentioned in these 
laws is called mesu, the word meaning, “drawn out of the water.”’ 
It seems that children without acknowledged fathers and mothers, 
instead of being left on the doorsteps as they now are, were proba- 
bly placed in waterproof baskets and left to float on the canal. 
As this word mesu is nearly the exact equivalent of the Egyptian 
name Moses it seems to explain in a most striking way the deriva- 
tion of the name given by Pharaoh’s daughter to the little waif 
(Exod. i, 10), which derivation was known to be inexact so far as 
the Hebrew word was concerned. It also explains the strange 
story—whose similarity to that of Moses has often created diffi- 
culty in reverent minds—of Sargon I, who was also traditionally 
reported, many centuries previous to Moses, to have been found 
upon the water in much the same way.’ 


1 This inscription reads: ** My father I knew not. My mother, who was poor, concelved 
me and secretly gave birth to me; she placed me in a basket of reeds, she shut up the mouth 
of it with bitumen, she abandoned me to the river," etc 
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2. These splendid laws are another proof of the civilization 
of the Mosaic era. Dr. Flinders Petrie has just been pointing out 
in Egypt that in the tomb of Thothmes IV inscriptions are found 
printed with wooden type three thousand years before Gutenberg, 
and that the earliest portrait statues in Egypt are almost as noble 
as those of Greece in its best period, while Hilprecht in Babylonia 
has found a schoolhouse of Hammurabi of seven rooms, with 
schoolbooks covering many subjects, and in the temples and 
banking houses and palaces he has uncovered vast libraries, “ ar- 
ranged according to subjects and classified on scientific principles.” 
He has also found a highly developed system of drainage in those 
ancient Babylonian cities which he compares to that of modern 
Paris, declaring that our methods in the twentieth century are 
very little in advance of Niffur, for example, six thousand years 
ago. All these latest excavations ought to have prepared us for 
the highly civilized conditions taken for granted in this criminal 
code of Babylonia published 2250 B.C. Here are laws regulating 
labor, wages, loans, interest, cultivation of property—providing 
minutely for as many things as did the laws of King Alfred. There 
is even a regulation of saloons, the wine sellers at that time being 
women. The practice of physicians and surgeons is carefully 
regulated. In case of successful operations a large fee is fixed by 
law; in case of malpractice, in which a man loses, for example, 
an eye, the doctor must lose his fingers; if a veterinary surgeon 
operates to the hurt of an animal he must pay large damages. 
If a contractor or builder constructs a house or a boat which 
becomes unsafe he must repair it at his own charges, or if the house 
collapses and causes death he himself must die. Great pains are 
taken to regulate the relations between capital and labor. If 
after legal examination it has been shown that a merchant has been 
defrauded by his agent that agent must return threefold; but if 
the agent has been defrauded the merchant must return sixfold. 
The mayoralty and police force of a city are made absolutely 
responsible for its good government; so that a man whose house 
has been robbed can compel compensation from the city or its 
mayor. Any government officer who fails to do his duty and 
hires a substitute thereby forfeits his life, while the substitute who 
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has done the work is given the office with all its perquisites. The 
family relation is guarded so that “if a man point a finger at a 
priestess or the wife of another and cannot justify it they shall 
drag that man before the judges and they shall brand his fore- 
head.”’ It is clear from all this that if Moses did not give to his 
people a written law it was not because the civilization of his time 
did not permit this. 

3. The resemblance between these Babylonian laws and the 
Hebrew legislation is another indication of the close relations 
which existed between these two peoples. In two articles in the 
Homiletic Review (August, 1901; August, 1902), which at the time 
were given considerable attention by European scholars, I proved 
that ancient Israel was not isolated, but was the meeting place 
of ancient civilization. Palestine was the great highway across 
which every caravan of trade and every curious scholar who trav- 
eled at all, must pass. 

The Babylonian influence upon the Hebrew people is affirmed 
in scores of verses in the Old Testament. The resemblance in 
their modes of expressing religious thought can be seen not only 
in the stories of the Creation and the Deluge, but in the types and 
symbols and rituals of the Hebrew and Babylonian temples, where 
great spiritual ideas were expressed in pictures which could be 
understood alike by visitors from either nation. 

In these newly discovered laws we find close resemblances 
to the Mosaic law in their treatment of slaves, marriage and 
divorce, adultery, incest, witchcraft, care of property, debt, laws 
of inheritance, and so on, and an exact identity in several of the 
penalties inflicted for injuries. The Hammurabi code says: “If 
a man destroy the eye of another man they shall destroy his eye; 
if he break a man’s bone they shall break his bone; if a man knock 
out a tooth of a man in his own rank they shall knock out his 
tooth” (comp. Exod. xxi, 24, 25, etc.). We also see now that the 
laws concerning slavery, polygamy, and divorcee which Moses did 
not abrogate “because of the hardness of their hearts’ (Matt. 
xix, 8) had been a part of the common law of the land for a thou- 
sand years. 


1. The superiority of the laws of Moses to the Babylonian 
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laws of the period are strongly marked. There is far greater 
honor to parents and to old age. There is a greater protection of 
the purity of the home, the honor even of the slave women being 
protected, while the Babylonian code legalizes polygamy and 
concubinage. There is an elimination in the Mosaic code of the 
constant distinction of caste which is seen in a distressing manner 
throughout the whole Babylonian code. There is sometimes 
direct and marked antagonism between the two codes, as, for 
example, where the Hebrew law declares that no penalty shall 
exceed forty stripes, while the Babylonian law says: “If a man 
strike another man who is his superior he shall receive publicly 
sixty strokes with an oxtail whip.” No torture or mutilation, 
even in war, and no trial by ordeal is permitted in the Hebrew 
law, while children cannot be put to death for their father’s crimes, 
as in the Babylonian code. Only four crimes—treason, murder, 
gross sexual relations, and the abuse of parents (seventeen specifi- 
cations)—receive capital punishment under the Mosaic code, while 
the Babylonian code more nearly resembles the English legisla- 
tion of two centuries ago, when some two hundred and fifty crimes 
entailed capital punishment. Nowhere in the Babylonian code do 
such laws as these appear: “Love ye the stranger, he shall be as 
thy brother; ye shall have one manner of law as well for the 
stranger as for one of your own country; cursed be he that per- 
verteth the judgment of the stranger, of the fatherless, of the widow; 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” According to the Hebrew 
law even a stray beast, though the property of an enemy, must be 
cared for and taken home (Exod. xxiii, 4,5). In its spirit of ten- 
derness the Mosaic law exceeds not only the Babylonian law, but 
modern law as well. It cared for oxen and for mother birds; for 
widows and children and newly married husbands. It was Professor 
Huxley himself who called this law “the Magna Charta of the 
poor,” and who rightly declared that down to modern times no 
state could be found with a constitution in which the rights of the 
people were so safeguarded. It was in the law that the corners of 
the wheatfields and the gleanings of the vineyards should be left 
for the poor, and that a sheaf dropped from the wagon could not 
be picked up again; that the widow’s raiment could not be taken to 
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pledge, and the wages of the man hired could not abide with his 
employer even until the morning. The Hebrews were the first people 
on the planet to have a constitution where the poorest and weakest 
had the same rights with the richest and strongest. It might almost 
be called the first repyblic, for no one but God was above the people 
and all men were counted equal, The leading conception of its 
corpus juris was human brotherhood. Even for Moses’s son there 
could be no special privilege or title. “Manhood suffrage” was 
emphasized, and equality and liberty were encouraged by division of 
the land, which reverted to its original owner at every year of 
jubilee. Every Hebrew was a landowner; and taxes were so fixed 
by law as to make oppression almost impossible. None of this 
can be found in the Babylonian code. It is antagonistic to it. 
Yet there is a greater gap between these two laws than that. The 
gap between the Hebrews and other people was not a gap of 
scientific knowledge (see, for example, Job xxviii, 25; Isa. xl, 22; 
Kecles. i, 6), or legal shrewdness, but the gap of religion. The 
mighty spirit and new power in the laws of Moses were due chiefly 
to his view of God: “The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth.” The grotesque 
and immoral polytheistic faith which underlies the Babylonian 
code constitutes its most vital inferiority to the code of Moses. 

5. What bearing does this discovery have upon the doctrine 
of inspiration? This is a most critical question. A change in 


. the common, gross, anthropomorphic conception of the giving of 


the law on Mount Sinai is perhaps necessitated. This, however, 
would be a change for the better. The Pentateuch itself declares 
that no man has seen God at any time, nor can do so and live. 
And yet we have read into the vivid oriental picture of Moses on 
the mountain many coarse physical peculiarities which that nar- 
rative, properly interpreted, does not teach. God’s appearance 
need not be physical in order to be real. Jehovah can speak to 
the inner ear as truly as to the ear of flesh. We are now forced to 
remember once more that truth in the Bible comes to us in oriental 
phrase, often quite intelligible to the oriental while mysteriously 
contradictory to us. Any conjunction of providential cireum- 


stances or any extraordinary display of natural phenomena would 
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naturally and truthfully be described by an Oriental as God's 
manifest appearance. Even spiritual uplifts, such as those of 
Pentecost, could be described as the fulfillment of the prophecies 

























of Joel after the sun had been turned into darkness and the moon 
into blood. The Hebrews believed in the immanency of God; 
that he was present not simply in miracle, but that the storm 
was his chariot and the thunder his voice, and that all the ordinary 
activities of nature had their being and movement in him. All 
wisdom was from him and all strength, even the skill of the Tyrian 
architects and metal workers who built the temple of Solomon 
and the power of unholy men, like Samson and Cyrus. They 
especially believed that all religious knowledge came from him and 
to him should be ascribed the glory. When men brought cases 
to the judge they were said to bring them to God (Exod. xxi, 6; 
xxii, 8,9). Indeed, the rulers of the people were called gods (ibid. 
and Psa. Ixxxii, 6) because they were the representatives of God, 
through whom he manifested his wisdom and his power. When 
Jethro suggested to Moses a helpful plan (Exod. xviii, 21) Moses 
could afterward speak of having received this plan from God (Num. 
xi, 16; Deut. i, 13). Every holy man who brought some great 
truth to light was thought of—and rightly thought of—as Jehovah’s 
spokesman, interpreter, representative.’ Moses and the other holy 
prophets spake not in their own name, but in the name of Jehovah. 
As the Spirit commanded so spake they. God did reveal to them 
his name, his nature, his will, as to no other men of ancient or 
modern times. The power and truth of their words prove that. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Their inspiration was not 
always creative; it was often protective, selective, directive. St. 
Luke used former writings in his composition of the gospel, and 
so, according to their own statements, did the good men who 
wrote the Hebrew history. We now find that Moses did not 
ignore the laws which were in force around him at the time he 
wrote, but rejected, approved, revised, or purified these according 
to his inspired wisdom. He would not have been a good lawgiver 
if he had broken away from the common law of his day without a 


' I was once personally addressed by a Mohammedan as follows: “An angel visited me 
this morning and revealed to me God's will. It was a missionary who had called upon him 
and given him directions In regard to the care of his health. 
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reason. Old truth is as good as new truth. Circumcision was 
not a new rite, but it came to Abraham with a new meaning. 
Baptism was an old institution, but Jesus adopted it to signify 
something far more glorious. The golden rule was not new, but 
Jesus filled it with a new spirit. 

6. The best thought emphasized by the new discovery is 
this: that Jehovah is “God of the whole earth.”’ God’s father- 
hood did not begin with Abraham; God’s love did not begin 
with Moses; God’s direction of nations did not begin with 
Israel. He was as much interested in the exodus of the 
Philistines from Caphtor as in that of Israel from Egypt (Amos 
ix, 7). The driving of the Philistines from Palestine was doubt- 
less as great a providence to them as to the Hebrews. So Israel 
later was driven out of Palestine by the Babylonian army. Job 
was not a Hebrew, but God loved him so well that his spiritual 
struggles fill one of the biblical books. Nineveh was a heathen 
city, but the book of Jonah proves that God loved it as tenderly 
as he did Jerusalem. Jethro was a Midianite, but he could give to 
Moses laws concerning the government of the people which came 
like a divine command to the soul of the great Hebrew lawgiver. 
It was the command of Jehovah, though it came through the lips 
of Jethro. There was some wisdom which Jehovah whispered to 
Jethro even before he revealed it to Moses. So Hammurabi was 
not hidden from the divine help and guidance. And as St. Paul 
could say that in his work he was debtor to Greeks and barbarians, 
and even slaves, so Moses was debtor even to the Midianite and the 
Babylonian. We can learn the lesson that Israel was the chosen 
nation not because it was treated with partiality, or loved with 
partiality, but because it had its task, differing from that of all 
other nations as that of all other nations differed from it, and 
because out of Israel that new Lawgiver was to arise whose perfect 
law of love should supersede all former utterances by heathen or 


by Hebrew. 
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Arr. IIL—MAN—HIS PLACE IN GOD’S TILOUGHT. 


Tue fact of a divine inspiration in the Scriptures does not 
admit of intelligent doubt. The first chapter of the Bible could 
not have been written in the absence of divine illumination. The 
Genesis story, unfolding, in the literary morning of the world, the 
drama of creation, is a marvel. It pictures God’s hand as trans- 
forming chaos into orderly cosmos, a cosmos which he drapes with 
beauty and peoples with myriad life. And then, as if he were 
lonely in the world he had made, he would seek fitting compan- 
ionship by the creation of man. One cannot imagine a mere 
unaided human dramatist originating a picture like this. One 
single statement lies on the surface of this narrative like a Kohi- 
noor diamond, flaming with the fires of its own divine source. It 
is this: “And God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him.”” Let us look at this wonderful statement. 

I. Man is God-made. He is not a product of some blind 
chance. He is not the result of some fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
He is not an accident. God made him. There has been much 


discussion about man’s origin. Even to-day it is widely debated 


as to whether he is the child of a specific and direct creative act, or 
whether he may not be derived from processes of evolution which 
have wrought through eons of history. The first word of the Bible 
is, “God created man.”’ But let us not at this point quarrel with— 
evolution. If one is an evolutionist, believing that man is the product 
solely of evolutionary processes, he will be forced before he reaches 
the end, if he be a clear and reverent thinker, to put God into his 
evolution. It is a cheap caricature, and as ignorant as cheap, of 
evolution to make it describe man as the child of an ape. If in 
some features of his anatomy, as possibly in some zones of his in- 
stincts and his thoughts, man bears apparent kinship to the ape, 
yet when all these points of likeness are bunched he stands forth 
as something infinitely different from any ape. There is nothing 
in an ape that can be made to account fora man. And it would 
be just as vain to assume that some process of purely natural 
variation decides that of two creatures sprung from a common 
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ancestry the one shall be an ape and the othera man. This would 
be a pure begging of the question. We have no right to ascribe 
to nature the power to take on such variations. Unaided nature 
does not know how to take new departures for definite ends. This 
is the function of volitioning mind. It may be that variations 
have decided that man’s pathway in nature shall be an ascending 
one; but, if so, these variations have not been born of blind matter 

they have been thrust upon the line of man’s development by th 
hand of a thinker—God. We will not quarrel with the evolutionist. 
We have, however, a right to demand, if he insists that man is a 
product of evolution, that he give us a philosophy of evolution 
large and vital enough for ts purposes. And this will mean an 
evolution with God in it, an evolution that embraces a divine 
method in creation. We must not shrink from the old philosophic 
axiom that a cause must be equal to its effect. Let us look at 
this. Man is an effect. He is the product of some cause. Let 
us name this cause—evolution. But the cause must be equal to 
that which it produces. The general rule in nature is that the 
cause is something greater than its product. The cyclone that 
lavs the forest may rage on after the last monarch tree is uprooted. 
The flood that ravages a city may sweep on beyond the homes 
which it has desolated. The brain that invents a watch or a steam 
engine has not exhausted its force in these creations. It still has 
a fertile and trained energy for other and possibly greater achieve- 
ments. And so this cause which we christen evolution must certainly 
be equal to, if not much greater than, its product—man. But what 
isman? We might suggest an answer in the language of the great 
dramatist: “ What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!”” Reading 
carefully the Genesis narrative, we note that one purpose there 
assigned to man was rulership. He was to carry to his place in 
nature the scepter of dominion. He was to have dominion over 
the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the 


field. And how marvelously has this old prophecy been fulfilled! 


Not only do fish and bird and beast furnish him food, but man 
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flies the signal of his dominion everywhere on sea and sky and 
earth. He traverses the wide wastes of seas in unsinkable fleets, 
using the stars as his pilots. Across boundless skies he sends, on 
naked air, a thousand times more swift than the flight of bird, 
the flashing couriers of his thought. In chariots that speed with 
lightning wheels he rides across plain and mountain, and he forces 
the very Falls of Niagara to press their omnipotent shoulders into 
the collars of his industries. 

And does any seriously claim that the ape is brother to this 
being? Look at the history of the two. The ape kindles no 
fires, forges no weapons, writes no literatures. He chatters and 
scampers in the jungle, and looks and lives precisely as did his 
ancestors thousands of years ago. His race carries with itself no 
prophecy of improvement. At best he remains, and will forever 
remain, but a cunning beast. Man, upon the other hand, wherever 
and whatever his origin, has made himself the creator of history, 
has transformed the very earth into an empire for the ways of his 
own genius. He is the builder of civilizations. On broad bases 
of justice and equity he has erected superb systems of law and of 
government. He has builded his great cities, and has adorned 
his palaces and gardens with the splendors of immortal art. He 
is the creator of languages—languages which enshrine undying 
literatures; languages which breathe the eloquence of the orator’s 
passion, and which, touched by the soul of sympathy and love, 
have carried untold consolations to earth’s sorrowing everywhere; 
languages which, kindled with the inspirations of music, have sung 
themselves into symphonies and oratorios worthy of celestial 
choirs. He is the great inventor, the fearless magician who plun- 
ders every secret chamber of nature that he may capture her last 
law as the obedient servant of his imperious purpose. He masters 
opties and forces the sun to paint his pictures. He puts his eye 
to the microscope and his sight teems with myriad life; to the tel- 
escope, and his vision, like omniscience, sweeps the immensities. 
And who to-day can say what this wizard inventor shall accom- 
plish? It looks as though possibly by to-morrow he may put his 
lips to the phone and the world will be his whispering gallery and 
all men will be within speaking distance. 
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But man, above all, isa religious being. He dreams of worship. 
He pictures to himself a God whom he invests with all the homage 
of his noblest thought. He thinks of himself as a being who is to 
outlast death, and who in other and loftier worlds may rise to the 
heritage of ineffable destinies. As monuments to his faith he has 
erected grand cathedrals, and filled them with the voices of prophecy 
and with the melodies of worship. His religious inspirations have 
raised him to the plane of prophet and seer, have sent him forth as 
anointed apostle and reformer, have filled him with altruistic 
enthusiasms, and have thrust him out upon missions of the holiest 
and most heroic service for his fellow-men. All along the pathway 
of his religious progress have sprung up great philanthropies— 
philanthropies which have tempered and sweetened the social and 
moral atmospheres of human society as by the very breath of 
heaven. And is it seriously insisted that this being, this creature 
of Godlike genius, man, is the product of evolution? that back 
somewhere in eonic time his ancestral line sprang from an inarticu- 
late germ? Well, if so, man is no less a divine product. The cause 
must be equal to its effect. If evolution produced man, this could 
be no other than that evolution on whose lines, from the beginning, 
God has wrought with a definite and constant creative energy. 
A Godless evolution leading up to man is an absurdity. As a 
theory it would be a blasphemy against reason. If, however, 
upon the other hand, the demonstrations of investigation should 
force us to conclude that evolution expresses God’s method in 
creation, such conclusion, so far from putting a pall upon our faith, 
could only serve infinitely to enhance our sense of wonder, of 
reverence, of admiration in the presence of God’s infinite and 
almighty wisdom as thus displayed. 

II. But the really great thing to be noted in this early serip- 
ture is not the method, but the purpose, of God in the creation of 
man. God made man in his image. This means that man was 
made for the loftiest, the divinest purpose which even God him- 
self could frame. God’s patent of nobility in man is seen in his 
very physical structure. He is made upright. He stands erect. 
He is indeed the paragon of animals. Man’s body, however, 


whatever its superiority in the animal world, is but the prepared 
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temple in which the real being made in God’s image is to dwell. 
God’s image begins to be revealed to us in man as the thinker. 
Intellectually, man is clearly God’s child. We may conceive that, 
as a master architect, God made the universe according to his own 
preconceivéd plans. He placed the imprint of his own intelligence 
upon all his works. But until he put man, the thinker, here, God’s 
world was without an interpreter. The laws of nature were an 
unread book. We may not forget that man is nature’s only in- 
terpreter. The very fact that man reads in terms of his own 
thought God’s processes in nature is proof positive of his own 
divinity, the clearest evidence of his kinship with that God who 
is himself the Creator of nature. The key to the inscriptions 
found on the ancient monuments of Babylon and Assyria was long 
and seemingly vainly sought. But when at last, after the most 
baffling search, it was discovered, the scholars who began to trans- 
late these inscriptions knew of a certainty that in these transla- 
tions men like themselves were speaking to them from out of these 
long-buried empires. These inscriptions were seen to be the lit- 
erary creations of thinkers with like mental constitutions to their 
own. The writers had perished. The civilizations to which they 
belonged were buried in oblivion. But the modern scholar looks 
into the very faces, hears the voices, thrills with the intellectual 
mood, and feels the very heart-throb of these men who so long ago 
studied in the libraries of Nineveh and walked in the palace halls 
of Babylon, and he knows that he is brother in mind and soul to 
these ancient thinkers. _ In like manner God has left the inscrip- 
tions of his own thought on all the works of creation. These 
inscriptions are written in letters of light upon the skies, graven 
in the rocks on the seashore and in the mountain, stored away 
in a thousand laboratories in nature. These divine inscriptions, 
however, for uncounted eons remained unstudied and unread, 
because in all the universe there was no being who could think in 
the terms of God’s thought. But when man, made in God’s own 
intellectual image, came he began to decipher these inscriptions. 
Beginning as a most ignorant school child, he has trained his faec- 
ulties on these nature problems until to-day, in his innumerable 


sciences, he commands rich translations of many of God’s creative 
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processes. Kepler and Herschel have translated God's legisla- 
tion of the starry heavens, and they call their book—astronomy. 
Hugh Miller and Dana have deciphered the story of creation as 
written in the rocks, and they name their book —geology. Harvey 
and Huxley have traced the marvelous laws of man’s physical 
organism, and of comparative anatomy, and they name their 
book—physiology. Linnzeus and Gray have studied the vegetable 
life of field and forest, and leaves and grasses and flowers have 
yielded to them the—bolanical sciences. Newton meditates, and 
God’s law of gravitation breaks upon his vision. Milton, in his phys- 
ical blindness, gives himself to mental brooding, and an undying 
epic falls from his lips. Shakespeare turns the vision of his genius 
on human nature, and his dramas, like divine creations, stand 
forth as living pictures, instinct in infinite variety, of all the moods 
and passions of the human soul. The universe is like an infinite 
library, all its covers written full with divine thought. And God 
did not prepare this library in itself as an end. He reared its lofty 
arches, laid its ample spaces, stored with limitless wealth its lab- 
oratories and alcoves, that it might be a fit mental gymnasium, 
the intellectual training school of the coming thinker—man. Na- 
ture is the one unlimited university. God is its founder. Here 
are infinite endowments. All conceivable material wealth enters 
into its equipment. Its curricula are of unlimited variety. The 
task of its matriculates is to discover and to develop their own 
power for a skilled use of the appliances so richly to their hand in 
laboratory and library, their power to study, to translate, and to 
master for their own use the truths that lie crowded along the 
lines of their special endeavor. In nature God has made full pro- 
vision for an unlimited intellectual progress for us all. The things 
which man has already mastered in thought and achievement are 
indeed wonderful. But as yet he has only touched the hem on 
the outer robe of the intellecual wealth and discovery resident 
in nature. Man, the genius thinker, will still advance, immeas- 
urably multiplying and perfecting his sciences. As inventor, 
he will more and more control the forces of nature. Under 
his widening dominion the material globe will increasingly sur- 
render its secrets and its wealth. He will never cease his 
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inquisition of nature until all cosmic energy has been captured 
for his uses. 

III. We must not forget, however, that the intellectual nature, 
resplendent as are its achievements and possibilities, rich as are 
the provisions for its nurture and development, is very far from 
completing God’s image in man. The perfection of man’s nature 
is seen in his moral constitution. He has a capacity for moral 
feeling, sympathy, purpose that matches him into God’s character. 
And God could really take supreme delight in no being of less 
capacity. The physical universe, at best, however perfect its 
mechanism, is a thing only to be admired. God could never con- 
tent himself with this. This world, beautiful as are its appeals 
to human vision, if taken alone by itself, would have no more 
interest to God than one vast Sahara. All the interest God ever 
took in its making was purely in anticipation of the great citizen 
who was yet to come to it. God must have in this world, before 
it could become of any worth at all to himself, his own child whom 
he could love, with whom he could enter into fellowship, upon 
whom he could bestow his nurture, between whom and himself 
there could be the interplay of highest moral sympathy. And 
this is why God made man in his own image. 

There may be some mysteries that startle us. It may be 
inexplicable to us, and seemingly to our reason absurd, that God 
should have selected this world at all as a habitation for his sons. 
When we think of this little world that snuggles in its place like a 
sand-grain on the shores of immensity, we may well wonder that 
rather than this minute speck of creation God did not select some 
lordly star of space as the future home of his child—man. Our won- 
dering query may not be gratified. Nor is it needful. The thing of 
chief significance is that this being, man, who wears upon his brow 
and in his soul the kinship of divinity, is here. In God’s thought 
material magnitudes, however far their splendors may shine, hold 
in themselves no values equivalent to mind, to moral being. 
Whatever, then, may be the glory of the great stars, God has 
chosen to set a crowning honor upon this little earth by installing 
over it as citizen and sovereign—man. We do not as yet know 
what moral families may inhabit other worlds in space, but this 
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supreme thing we do know: God, in the presence of the universe, 
declared his infinite and everlasting love for man by permitting 
the cross of his Son to be erected upon one of the hilltops of 
this earth. 

IV. Any study, however, of God’s purpose in man which 
should not include the fact of immortality would be signally barren 
of either just or inspiring conclusions. An endless life with ex- 
haustless opportunity is necessary to the realization of this purpose. 
The present earthly life, at best, is but :udimentary. Its condi- 
tions and limitations are such as to exclude the vast majorities of 
men from realizing their best inborn prophecies of themselves. 
When we would form some theoretical estimate of what God 
plans for the future of his sons, we have a right, perhaps, to take 
some measurements from the superlative men of history. It has 
happened every now and then that the race has developed a su- 
premely great man, a man of imperial girth and power. Such 
men come to our view as the prophecy of great possibilities that 
as yet lie undeveloped in the masses of mankind. From among 
lawgivers, prophets, and reformers, we think of such men as Moses, 
Daniel, Isaiah, of Paul, of Luther and Lincoln. Among great 
intellects we think of Socrates and Plato, of Homer, of Dante and 
Shakespeare 





men whose genius has shed a Godlike splendor upon 
the very history of the race. When we would seek the ideal which 
God proposes for man’s future we have a right to look into 
the face of Jesus. He is the one character of the race in whom 
God’s image shines forth unmarred and perfect. His life was 
sinless. He never failed in duty. His purity and goodness were 
without spot. His intellect was clear as the light. His philan- 
thropy was like the heart of God. His moral nature, in all its 
ranges, gave perfect response to the divine will. But, if we under- 
stand aright, Jesus, in the perfections of his manhood, was set 
before us as the perfect model, as God’s ideal of the kind of man- 
hood which it is the purpose of his kingdom to develop. As it is, 
however, the vast majorities of men in this life are shut away by 
their limitations from attaining the ideal either in the sphere of 
intellectual enrichment or of their own best moral development. 
Here is a man in the factory exhausting his physical energy for 
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every working day in the year in the monotonous and undevelop- 
ing employment of making pin-heads. There is the poor seamstress 
who is supporting herself and, it may be, her fatherless children 
by giving herself morning, noon, and night to the needle until the 
doleful “song of the shirt” wears itself literally into her very 
nerve and fiber. But this man carries in his mental constitution, 
undeveloped and ungratified, all the faculties of the philosopher. 
The poor seamstress has lying within her the latent faculties of a 
poet and a prophetess. The physical limitations of this life are 
for the present putting impassable barriers up around these souls. 
Their opportunity is yet to come. Immortality will furnish them 
the limitless landscape and the theater in which they shall yet 
develop their powers to the full. We have already noted the fact 
that nature, for instance, seems to carry the data for unlimited 
physical knowledge. Man with all his wealth of attained science 
has yet only made a beginning toward exploring nature’s exhaust- 
less resources. The great counterpart of this truth is that man 
has only yet begun to discover the real wealth of his faculties, of 
his own possibilities. We believe there is not anywhere in the 
universe a hidden fact of possible usefulness for which man shall 
not yet develop the art of discovery. There are no laws or en- 
ergies of nature so concealed as finally to baffle his power to cap- 
ture and to master them. But lying close alongside of these 
truths is that other inevitable fact that every child of God must 
finally have full opportunity for self-development. The man most 
laden and limited by life’s drudgeries has dreams at least in which 
new doors seem opened upon his vision—vistas which lead away 
to Elysian fields and to unoccupied kingdoms which he feels by 
right are his own. And they are his own. Near-by realms, as 
yet unseen and unexplored, haunt the thought of many keen- 
sighted minds. If our souls were in perfect health and we had full 
command of their faculties the landscapes of the spiritual universe 
would be seen lying all about us. Some highly attuned mystical 
souls, as we know, seem at times to have direct vision of divine 
things. Some of us have been lifted into high moods when, if a 
single new window had been opened to our souls, our vision out- 


ward would have been apocalyptic. The sons of God, tabernacling 
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here in the flesh, have not yet found their spiritual vision. The 
best are as they that see through a glass darkly. God’s more 
glorious universe, the spiritual, has as yet been revealed only in 
prophecy, in types, in occasional experience and revelation of a 
partial order. Its wealth lies around us mostly unseen and un- 
realized by us because our spiritual faculties lie within us too 
dormant to be awakened by its surpassing glories. It will not 
always be so. For us who toil a day of emancipation will come. 
The drudgery of life will be lifted away, and the soul, with fully 
awakened powers, will be free to lead forth its faculties into the 
larger universe of realization. And who shall measure or describe 
to us the meaning or the opportunities of the heritage of immor- 
tality for the sons of God? We find ourselves at present living in 
a physical universe practically infinite in its dimensions and re- 
sources. In the sphere of intellectual possibility the immortality 
of mind is only paralleled by the immensity of worlds—worlds 
all of which are under the common sway of God’s scepter, and the 
study of which it might require an eternity to exhaust. But we 
may not forget that the material universe, immense and glorious 
as it is, is but secondary in its values. The real glory of God’s 
greatness is moral. The crowning destiny which he purposes for 
man is moral. The highest pursuits and enjoyments of the sons 
of God will be forever spiritual. And if God has overwhelmed 
our minds by the discoveries he has made of himself in his physical 
universe, what infinitely more glorious moral and spiritual revela- 
tions may not his sons expect? While eternity moves on, God will 
forever press new revelations of his own exhaustless glories upon 
the unfolding vision and receptivity of his children. Not to the 
most inspired vision as yet has there been revealed more than the 
alphabet of man’s infinite possibilities. But as the alphabet 
carries in itself the potencies of exhaustless literatures, so the best 
that has yet entered into the visions and experience of prophets 
and saints are but the foregleams of continents, kingdoms, intel- 
lectual dominions, moral vision, spiritual raptures, Godlike at- 
tainments—all of which shall be the heritage of God’s sons. 

Our best vision to-day is near-sighted. We are hedged in by 


barriers of inheritance, of narrow education, of untrained faculty, 
47 
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of skeptical habit, all of which bar us from wide outlook upon the 
universe of our real possibilities. We are provincial in our habits. 
Our beliefs are narrow. Our spiritual vision is not adjusted to 
telescopic distances. We are like dwellers in caves by the sea- 
shore, rather than explorers of the mighty deeps. The wings of 
our souls are not yet trained for familiar flights through the starry 
spaces. Man’s intellectual provinciality and lack of insight, when 
we stop to think of it, excite our wonder. When Adam first 
walked in Eden, nature was as rich as to-day in all the stored facts 
out of which the sciences are constructed. But for all the millen- 
niums the human race walked the earth with no perception of 
nature’s wealth. And how skeptical of the splendid possibilities 
in nature is the average human mind. Supposing that one hundred 
years ago some prophet had pictured to the common view a pan- 
orama of things familiar to us in these days. In this panorama 
there should figure the telegraph and the telephone, electric cars and 
automobiles upon our city streets, the twentieth century express 
train and the titanic steamship. Such a picture, whatever won- 
der it might excite, would be looked upon as the creation of an 
insane dreamer. Because these things were unknown it would 
be the habit of mind to deny instantly that they were possible of 
achievement. Well, it is to be feared that we are all very much 
in the same habit of mind in relation to both the intellectual and 
spiritual universe in which we dwell. We have a materialistic 
way of practically valuing our lives by the gauge of our narrow 
experiences and negative vision. Whereas, if our sight were more 
clear, our knowledge broader, our faith more inspirational, we 
should know ourselves as citizens and proprietors of infinite 
intellectual and spiritual dominions. What we need to do is to 
cultivate the divine side of ourselves. We are the sons of God. 
The immensities and the eternities are our birthright. We ought 
to remember that the one thing for which we should seek vision 


and enlargement is our souls. God made these souls for something 
sublime, for inheritances more enduring and glorious than ever 
yet entered into the dreams of prophets. True wealth of being is 
wealth of soul. It is only what the soul appropriates that makes 
life rich. Money is not wealth. It may have power to buy for its 
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possessor luxury and idleness. But luxury keeps company with 
palled appetites, and idleness is the vocation of the tramp. Tibe- 
rius, the imperial sensualist, held in his hands the scepter and the 
wealth of Rome, but so jaded were his appetites that he would 
willingly part with half his kingdom for the sensation of a new 
pleasure. The soul whose vision is Godward, and which is at 
home with high thought, may dwell alone with a Bible; but it will 
keep company with prophets and saints, it will stand on mountains 
of transfiguration, and will walk the avenues of apocalyptic glories. 
It is not travel, not physical locomotion to distant parts, that 
gives resource to life. It is vision of soul. To such vision all en- 
vironment responds. The soul that has vision carries everywhere 
in its journeyings whole provinces of God’s beautiful world. Its 
windows look out upon rose gardens and landscapes most choice. 
Its room walls are hung with pictures of divine beauty. Its 
libraries are vocal with the songs of genius, and are peopled with 
the choice spirits of the ages. The way to secure this vision is not 
by cultivating the greeds of earth. These greeds will perish. 
The soul that cultivates them will shrivel. Soul vision comes from 
walking in the divine daylight, from living upon high levels, from 
looking into God’s face until the transforming touch of that face 
shall awaken with ever-increasing perfection that which is Godlike 
in ourselves. But such a soul can know no palled appetites. Its 
vision will grow ever richer, its joys ever deeper, its goodness ever 
more beautiful, its knowledge ever broader, its attainments ever 
more Godlike. And the wealth of its future none can picture, 
for eternity alone can complete the history of its progress. 


Georg eb Dacnind 
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Arr. IV.—THE POET’S GOSPEL OF IMMORTALITY. 

A Frencu critic on Wordsworth once said that on account 
of the scientific tendencies of our age poetry would cease to be 
read in fifty years. We have just about reached the end of the 
allotted time. Is poetry holding its own beside science, a twin 
brother with science in the revelation of God? How have the 
poets fallen! Tennyson, and Browning, and William Morris, and 
Whitman, and, last of all, Edwin Arnold have dropped their pens 
and gone to sleep. On the muse of three of these at least science 
had laid its burden. It is because they were so great as poets 
that they set even speculation singing. 

Kant said the three great inevitable problems of metaphysical 
reasoning are God and freedom and immortality. The same thing 
has been said of poetry. Poetry, and not-science, has always been 
the bulwark of the faith and the inspirer of hope in immortality. 
Poetry has prepared the dying for his end, has consoled the be- 
reaved, has immortalized the virtues of the departed in funeral 
elegy and epitaph. The ages change but little the simple faith of 
the poet. Whether it be Petrarch glorying in the triumph of love 
over death in those tender words: 


In her appeared what th’ unwise term to die; 
And Death sate beauteous on her beauteous brow 


or Wordsworth drawing from childhood recollections his intima- 
tions of immortality: 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar, 


we recognize the same spirit of hope and trust. But these men 
lived lives apart from speculation on physical science. The faith 
of the one was the outgrowth of his philosophy of love. The faith 
of the other was the faith of a little child. [Either no questions 
were asked or they were such as could be simply answered. But 
to-day our questions are not answered simply or by revelation. 
They are answered by pantheism, sensationalism, supernaturalism. 
Science has laid its hypothesis, and it is extending it year by year. 
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; The ultimate questions of that science must always concern God 
himself. Until science can answer its own questions or until it 
can accept the answer of faith how lost is humanity! It is here 
: that poetry has suffered. No longer able to grapple fast to the 
3 “things that cannot fail,” poets have lost their faith and followed 
j their science. There are four marked stages in Tennyson's poetry 
rt of immortality. He begins with faith and he ends with faith. 
( In “Crossing the Bar” and “ Vastness’’ he strikes the dominant 
note of late conviction that in early faith he had struck in the 
‘Poems of Two Brothers.”’ Between these two there was a long 
siege of struggle and doubt. It matters not that he would claim 





: his second faith was based on reason. Spencer denied the prem- 
ises and the cogency of the reasoning. Huxley smiled, and said, 


on HE 


“We do not know.” Joseph Jacobs says there are two forms in 
which the consciousness of death may strike the mind. The first 
is as a great unsolvable mystery which is not allowed to have 
practical effect on human life. The other is as a belief in the 
entire extinction of conscious personal life after death. ‘Tennyson, 
in “In Memoriam,” combats the idea that «‘eath is annihilation. 
If all is ended in chaos, then love is a cheat. George Eliot, how- 





ever, in the “Legend of Jubal,’ makes the consciousness of the 
last parting “send thrills of finer tenderness through love and 
wedded bliss.” 
It is not that poets cannot rise to faith in immortality even 
through the mazes of their speculation; it is that poetry loses 
much of its first-hand poetic material through the intrusion of 





science, with its cogitations and ratiocinations on destiny and 
\F first causes and free will. Many who are brave enough to say what 
| they think deny that Pope was a poet; he simply used his trick 
of rhyme and quickstep to deck out his own and other men’s 
philosophies. Poetry loses spontaneity as soon as it begins to 
argue. It may well be an expression of the soul distraught, but 
it is not the province of poetry to relate objectively the intellectual 


a 


bases of the distraction. Present-day speculation on things of the 
soul lends itself rather more to critical exposition than to poetic 
expression. Some poets have overlooked this, and in overlooking 


it have ceased to be poets. Tennyson, too great a poet to become 
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an expositor, is saved from the formalism of his speculations by 
the poignancy of his personal grief. We cannot imagine Tennyson 
to have written “In Memoriam’”’ except under command of the call 
of his spirit. Subtract the personal element from the poem, the 
mighty love of the man for his friend, and you get a fairly accurate 
statement of the case of faith versus agnosticism and materialism. 
The line and the meter and feeling are those of the poet; the philos- 
ophy is that of the scientist. In this case we cannot say that the 
poem would have been better had the poet used the assurances of 
a simple and stable faith in the breathing of a memorial to his 
friend rather than the intellectual struggles of the student, but 
how impossible to another pen would be the transformation of 
reason to poetry! Even here it seems difficult to believe that the 
same pen wrote all these verses: 
My own dim life should teach me this 
That life shall live for evermore. 


Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is; 


This round of green, this orb of flame, 
Fantastic beauty; such as lurks 
In some wild poet, when he works 

Without a conscience or an aim. 


And all is well, though faith and form 

Be sundered in the night of fear; 

Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


In the first two there is the struggle of a doubting soul for a ground- 
work of faith; in the last faith itself speaks an inspired language. 

The mighty muse of Tennyson triumphed and made poetry 
out of logic. Browning attacked his science from another side. 
In Browning’s poems the question of death rarely assumes a_per- 
sonal tone. In his exquisite poem “One Word More”’ there seems 
to throb desire for a personal immortality—“ Other heights in 
other lives, God willing’’—but rarely does he express the longing 
of the individual for a “ better waking.”’ His belief in immortality, 
far more didactic than Tennyson’s, is expressed dramatically. He 
weaves the mottled drama of a human life and asks at the end, 
“Can this be all?’’ He studies the first principles of the soul; 
he glories in its long history, the varied complex preparations for 
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manhood, the majesty of prime, and decides, “You'll not end; 
it cannot be.” The rich mind of Paracelsus is laid waste; Sordello, 
dowered with the gift of song, dies a failure ; Saul sinks disappointed. 
Is it economy that these forces shall be dissolved? Few words in 
all Browning’s writings could give consolation at the grave side. 
His poetry of immortality is a translated science, in which the 
matter is argued to as acceptable a conclusion as may be. Even 
in later years he is not moved to spontaneous utterance of faith. 
His assurance is always postulated and proved. This, from “The 
Flight of the Duchess,” is perhaps Browning’s tenderest state- 
ment of his death philosophy: 


"Mid the dark a gleam 
Of yet another morning breaks, 
And—like a hand which ends a dream— 
Death with the might of his sunbeam 
Touches the flesh, and the soul awakes 
William Watson’s pantheistic philosophy of death is given beau- 
tiful expression in his threnody on Tennyson. ‘This is distinctly 
a philosophy and never a faith: 
He hath returned to regions whence he came 
Him doth the spirit divine 
Of universal loveliness reclaim. 
All nature is his shrine. 
Seek him henceforth in the wind and sea, 
In earth’s and air’s emotion or repose, 
In every star’s august serenity, 
And in the rapture of the flaming rose 
There seek him if ye would not seek in vain; 
There in the rhythm and music of the Whole 
Yea and forever in the human soul 
Made stronger and more beauteous by his strain. 


Walt Whitman, who with one exception is held to be the truest 
modern apostle of immortality, also brings to poetry his peculiar 
philosophy of death. Immortality surely he believes in, but a 
scientifically expounded immortality of idealism: 


Pensive and faltering 

The words the dead I write; 

For living are the dead 

(Haply the only living, only real, 
And I the apparition, I the specter) 


Amid this confusion of philosophies of immortality, which 
sum up best, perhaps, in Morris’s refrain in the “ Earthly Paradise,” 
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Kiss me, Love; for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death? } 


there has arisen a clear sweet voice calling the children of men to 
simple faith. The light of the author of the “Light of Asia”’ has 
but lately gone out. Already critics have begun to deery him 





and question the abiding power of his verse. They have called 
him the “journalist poet’’ and made aspersions on the value of his 
oriental work. Were the “Light of Asia’’ to be lost entirely to 





this generation Edwin Arnold’s name would still be held in rev- 
erence as the poet who preaches sermons of simple faith in an age 
of philosophic doubt. To him immortality is not a philosophic 
deduction; it isa personal verity, believed in, trusted in, and taught. 
Edwin Arnold left England in time to escape adjustment to the 





scientific prolegomena then forming in intellectual society. In- 
stead of modern philosophy he grew into the systems of the Orient. 
He returned to England infatuated with the philosophies of the 
Kast and on the side of philosophical abstraction, practically as 
innocent as a child of the complex problems of modern evolution. 
’ India, in the great fixity of her religious and political systems, had 


Ail Mo a 


| set her stamp upon him. To the end of his days he thought pres- 
ent-day thoughts in the terms of his Eastern philosophy. 
Of all the teachings of the Indian religion the philosophy of 


= 


death is most clear to occidental minds. Our Aryan ancestors 





believed and Indian philosophy still teaches that all things are 
endowed with life. Birth and death are but aspects of the same 
thing, that continual cycle of change that moves life on from form 





to form. In the teaching of Siddharta death is never an escape; 
it is only a passage, an exit and an entrance. Merit in this world 


a 


is rewarded by rebirth in an exalted state in the life following. 
Demerit is punished by being remade a woman or a elod. It was 
largely on account of the common misery of life in the enervating 
climate and debauched political conditions of the old Orient that 
death had no horror to the Buddhist and Brahman. To him it was 





sweet promise of translation to other spheres, perhaps more com- 
fortable. It was because his mind was oriental that genetically 
we must ascribe Arnold’s treatment of death to Eastern rather 


than Christian philosophies. But the writings of later life clearly 
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indicate a philosophy of simple Christian belief in the certainty of 
life tocome. In two beautiful poems from the Sanskrit, “ The Birth 
of Death” and “The Secret of Death,’’ Arnold paraphrases the 
Indian philosophy. In the first the brave and virtuous son of 
Arjuna, the young Abhimanyi, has been slain in battle, after splen- 
did exploits, and Prince Yudhisthira is bitterly bewailing his loss. 
“What is death? Whence is this death?” he exclaims. The sage 
Vyasa thus replies to him: 
Listen, thou long-armed king, 
And grieve no more when thou hast heard At first, 
Far back in the beginning, He who rules 
Almighty shining Brahma, made what lives 
lo live unchanged; so was there length of days 
Ilimitable, but not growth in days— 
Which comes of change 
The sage tells that Brahma, seeing his world fixed “in fair change- 
lessness,”’ bethought him that he should destroy his world to save 
it, and ordained the consuming of the heavens and the earth. 
Straightway there came Hara to plead for the sons of men, saying: 
Let there be hencefort] 
Three states of time for children of the earth— 
The past the present and the future; thes« 
Let them possess, thou Lord of all 
This Brahma granted, and called from his thought a presence 
feminine, “delicate, tender, splendid, with great eyes,”’ and called 
her “death”? and commanded her to slay those who must die; 
saying, “I bid thee for the good of all.” She, being tender, pleaded 
for the creatures of earth and dropped tears of sorrow on the hand 
of the god. He heard her plea and pitied her and took the burden 
from her, but ordained that, death being made for the good of all 


creatures, 
The bright tears that fell upon my hand 
From forth thine eyes I turn to woes of flesh 
Which shall consume them—aches, diseases, griefs 
Born of thy sorrows these will smite; but, born 
Of thy compassion, these shall heal with peace 
When the day cometh that each one must die 


From that time on, says the sage, the wise never lament their dead. 

In the “Secret of Death’? a Brahman priest and an English 
“Sahib” read together from a Sanskrit manuscript the first three 
Yama, the 


] 


Vallés, or “ Lotus Stems.”’ of the “ Katha Upanishad 
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flame of death, coming to Nachikétas bids him ask three boons 
before he is taken away. The dying man asks first 
That Gautama 


Be comforted and restful in his mind, 
Thinking fair thoughts of me, who die for him 


This Yama grants, and the dying man asks another boon: 
Make me know 
That I who die may light that holy fire, 
And come, avoiding hell, to Swarga’s peace 
This also Yama grants, and the next boon asked for is the secret 
of death itself: 
Some say that after death the soul still lives, 
Personal, conscious; some say, Nay, it ends! 
Fain would I know which of these twain be true, 
By thee enlightened 
This boon Yama refuses to grant, striving to keep his mighty 
secret. But the dying man prevails and Yama tells. He an- 
swers that “what is good and what is pleasant are separate.” 
The pleasure seekers lose life’s end. In putting aside pleasure 
Nachikétas has chosen the Permanent. By his second boon 
Nachikétas comprehended the fruit of sacrifice and showed “a 
heart whose door stands open for Truth.”’ The soul which gains 


these things 
Is not born. It doth not die. It sprang 
From none, and it begetteth none! Unmade, 
Immortal, changeless, primal—I can break 
The body, but that soul I cannot harm. 


The philosophy is summed up in this: 
If he that slayeth thinks “I slay;’” if he 
Whom he doth slay thinks “I am slain’’—then both 
Know not aught! That which was life in each 
Cannot be slain nor slay! 

Outside of a few paraphrases of esoteric philosophy Arnold’s 
philosophy of death is never a system; it is always a faith. Death 
is not a horrible thing, a “dread mystery of forgetting.’ It is 
beautiful, and its secrets are too lovely to know. 

It is not well for Life 


To learn too soon the lovely secrets kept 
For them that die. 


What surprise 
For these who go feet foremost to the grave 
To learn the dream was Day-time, Light was Night, 
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Gliding—soft gliding—to that greater Life 
Which always was so near; only a skin 

To cast aside like the enameled snake 

And then—the fresh gold and glittering blues! 


If I say the Dead 

Catch tone of some such melting tenderness 

When first their lovers in the new life flock 

And greet and kiss them, telling them sweet things 
Of bliss beyond, and Love crowned Conqueror; 

If I should speak of children, dreaming ill, 

And then grown ‘ware it is the dear safe breast 

Of their fond mother which they fret upon! 

If I should liken hapless mariners 

Snatched sudden from black gulfs, or men condemned 
Ransomed from chains and led to marriage feasts— 
With the swift comfort of that instant change 

All must fall short! 


‘i TEN lat tS, 


So far from making death horrible, Arnold has endowed it with 
a beauty of perfect purity. To him death is a sublimation; it is a 
freeing from all the dross, a wash ng from all the loam of earthly 
life. Nothing is to be compared with the calm repose of death 





but its beautiful purity and whiteness. What a lifting joy of sor- 
row runs through the words on the Egyptian Princess! 


he 


There in the palace where once her laugh had loudest been, 
Where but last Feast Day she had worn the wreath of beauty’s queen, 
She lay a lost but lovely thing; the wreath was on her brow 





Alas! the lotus could not match its chilly pallor now 
On a dead lady he says, tenderly: 


Death cannot change her face, tender and fair! 
’Tis she who changes Death, and makes him dear; 


and in “She and He”’ death shows the loved one in all whiteness: 


About her brows and beautiful face 

They tied her veil and her marriage lace, 

And drew on her white feet her white silk shoes— 
Which were the whitest no eye could choose— 
And over her bosom they crossed her hands 
“Come away,” they said; “God understands.” 


ea 


Nothing can stand against the wise and tender sympathy of his 
consolation. Why should one grieve for a translation to the stars? 


Pietro’s wise Madonna 

Was too wise to weep at little sorrows! 

Christ, and She, and Heaven and all the angels 
Last; ’tis sin and grief alone which passes. 


Whether it be in the strong organ tones of his oriental philosophy 
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or in the gentle breathings of his simple faith Edwin Arnold’s 
immortality is satisfying and secure. For measured rhyme adapt- 
ing itself to the broad pulse of the feeling, then hasting gladly to the 
affirmation of an immediate conviction, nothing can excel the 


words from the “Song Celestial:” 


Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be never; 
Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams! 
Birthless and deat! and changeless remaineth the spirit forever 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems 
Nay, but as one layeth 


H worn-out robes away, 
And, taking new ones, sayeth, 
hese will | wear to-day,” 
So putteth by the spirit 
ightly its garb of flesh, 
And passeth to inherit 


Ar lence afresh 
And what a pure optimism, like a breath from cloudless skies over 
white mountains of promise, seems to inspire this stanza of im- 
mortality! 


Let us be like a bird, one instant lighted 
Upon a twig that swings; 
He feels it yield but sings on, unaffrighted, 


Knowing he hath his wings. 

It is in the purity of Edwin Arnold’s faith that we take greatest 
pleasure. That which other poets must needs defend he believes. 
There are no complexities of reason, no balance of yea and nay, 
no preponderance of probability. In lines of true poetry he pub- 
lishes his faith in an after life. In “After Death in Arabia” and 
“She and He’”—by many considered his best poems—he sums 
up his faith, dogmatically, certainly, but so perhaps all the more 
welcome to the children of men than speculation, however reassur- 
ing, could ever be. 

He who dies at Azan sends 
rhis to comfort all his friends: 


Faithful friends! It lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say, “ Abdallah’s dead!’’ 
Wer ping at the feet and head, 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile and whisper this: 

“T am not the thing you kiss; 
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Cease your tears, an 


l 
It was mine, it is not I 


Sweet friends! What the women lav 


For its last bed of the grave 
Is but a hut which I am quitting, 


k garment no more fitting, 


| 

Is a cage from which, at last, 
Like a hawk my soul hath passe l 
Lo 
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Ye will wonder why ye wept 


nd He,” which breathes a pre scient faith, the same 


ven; but more personally here, for it is a wife who 
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r | eni cl }. 
4 Speaks to he: irning husband: 
i] his lamp and took the key 
A turned it—alone again—he and she 
at i she; but she would not speak 
‘I 1 he kissed, in the old place, the quiet che 











Hie and she; yet she would not smile 


ugh he calle d her the name she loved erew 


He and she; still she did not move 


To any one passionate whisper of lov« 


Then he said: “Cold lips and breasts withou 


Is there no voice, no lar guage ol death 


“Dumb to the ear and still to the sense, 


But to heart and to soul distinct, intense? 


“See now; I will listen with soul, not ear; 


What was the secret of dying, dear? 


“T would tell vou, darling, if I were dead 


vuur hot tears up mv | Ww 
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“TI would say, though the Angel of Death had laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid. 


“You should not ask vainly, with streaming eyes, 
Which of all deaths was the chiefest surprise, 


“The very strangest and the suddenest thing 
Of all the surprises that dying must bring.” 


Ah, foolish world: O most kind dead! 
Though he told me, who will believe it was said ? 


Who will believe that he heard her say, 
With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way 


“The utmost wonder is this: I hear 
And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear; 


“And am your angel, who was your bride, 


° 


And know that, though dead, I have never died’’? 


A faith like that of Edwin Arnold is not for naught in an age 
of doubt. Thousands who read his poems will be drawn back from 
sorry speculation, which can never bring them the truth, to a 
serene and unquestioning belief. After all, it is no derogation of 
science to say that to many people its method is a sealed book and 
its conclusions therefore a stumbling-block. For those who can 
see “face to face’’ science may serve as such a bulwark as poetry 
would be powerless to provide. It is the others to whom Edwin 
Arnold speaks. He takes them by the hand and teaches them a 
consoling faith. 
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Arr. V.—THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF SIN. 


In the teaching of Jesus sin is described as the loss of the soul 
or, according to the Revised Version, as the forfeiture of the life 
(Mark viii, 37). Again, the sinner is said to lose or forfeit “his 
own self”’ (Luke ix, 25). Hence those who live in sin are described 
as “lost’’—lost to the true meaning and ends of life. The sinner 
is like a sheep that has wandered away from the flock into the 
mountains, like a son who has banished himself from his home 
and his father. But Jesus spoke of sin not so much in general 
terms as in concrete. The particular sins to which he referred 
most pointedly were pride, hypocrisy, resentment, and unmerci- 
fulness. Nothing was so sinful in his eyes as a selfish and mali- 
cious heart; the worst sins to him were sins of disposition. The 
self-righteous Pharisee cloaking deceit and selfishness under an 
ostentatious religiousness; the purse-proud miser gloating over his 
possessions; the pitiless priest and Levite whose prejudice had 
consumed their humanity; the merciless servant who, though 
“much forgiven,”’ refused to forgive—these were the typical em- 
bodiments of sin in the view of Jesus. All sin has its seat in the 
heart—that is, in the inner life, in a perversion and corruption of 
the will. Sin is not primarily a matter of action, but of character. 
Man is defiled by the evil thoughts and desires which proceed 
from within. Hate is the source of murder. Lust is the essence 
of adultery. If men are justified or condemned by their words 
and deeds it is because it is out of the inner treasury of thought 
and motive that good and evil deeds alike proceed, because it is 
“out of the abundance of the heart that the mouth speaketh.”’ 

In the gospel of John the terms in which Jesus’s teaching 
concerning sin is construed are different from those found in the 
synoptics, but their import is essentially the same. Here, too, 
the sinful world is lost in alienation from God; sin is moral dark- 
ness or moral bondage. Christ came to save the world, to bring 
to it the heavenly light, to release the enslaved wills and bring the 
hearts of men into the freedom which the truth gives. As man’s 
true life consists in sonship to God—that is, in moral kinship and 
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likeness to him—so sin is described as a sonship to Satan (John viii, 
44), a radical inner perversion, a blindness in mind and heart to 
truth and to goodness. This is but agraphie description of that 
perversion of the inner vision, the evil eye which sees all things 
false, the dim or broken lamp which leaves “the whole body full 
of darkness.”’ 

Jesus made little or no reference to what we call the “ prob- 
lems” of sin—its beginning, its relation to heredity, to physical 
death or outward calamities. He held himself entirely aloof from 
the fruitless disputes on these subjects which were rife in the 
Jewish schools of his time, and refused to be drawn into contro- 
versy concerning them. When asked whether those on whom the 
tower in Siloam fell were sinners above all others in Jerusalem he 
replied in the negative, and added only a warning of the conse- 
quences of impenitence. The Johannine tradition likewise re- 
ports him as repudiating the current view that congenital blind- 
ness was the penalty of some particular sin (John ix, 2, 3). To 
the first appearance of sin in the world he made no reference. 
Unless it be in the incidental reference to Satan as a “murderer 
from the beginning”’ (John viii, 44), his words contain no allusion 
to Adam or the fall. He never intimates that men are guilty for 
the sins of their ancestors, immediate or remote. He does not 
touch upon the disputed question whether or not physical death 
is the consequence of sin. There could be no better proof that no 
particular theory concerning these points is essential to Christian 
belief than is offered by this silence of Jesus. Our Lord spoke of 
sin as a fact of experience. He described it in its real character 
and effects. He neither exaggerated nor minimized its nature. 
He did not regard men—even the worst of them—as utterly 
sinful. He could find at least a spark of goodness in the most 
depraved life. He knew nothing of such artificial distinctions as 
that sometimes made by theologians between natural and spiritual 
goodness, according to which men may be described as totally 
depraved religiously, however numerous and great their civil 
virtues, such as uprightness, generosity, and charity. On the 
other hand, none ever estimated sin so seriously and truly. Sins 
were something more to him than excusable mistakes and inci- 
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dental lapses. He recognized the existence of sin as well as of 
sins. Individual sins have their root and source in the depraved 
heart, in the sinful cheracter. The tree is known by its fruit. 
Sins are but the symptoms of the disease. Sin is the ruination of 
the moral health; it is an abnormal state of life. More specifically, 
it is disharmony with God; it is essential unreason, absurdity; it 
is, as the biblical words for it indicate, a missing of the mark, a 
false aim, an effort to realize the good by the renunciation of the 
right and the true. 

Jesus never defined sin abstractly, but always viewed and 
pictured it in its actual manifestations. He exhibited its nature 
and heinousness by contrast with goodness. Therefore he spoke 
more of the true life than of its loss or perversion. His primary 
emphasis was upon the good life which opens before every man. 
Hence men are to be saved from sin by recovery to goodness. 
The only cure of error is truth; the only salvation from evil is 
through the realization of righteousness. Sin is unlikeness to 
God; salvation is likeness to him. Sin is the unfilial life, the life 
of self-banishment from the soul’s true home in God; salvation is 
found in return to the Father’s house and in the life of obedient 
sonship. Hence Jesus summarized all goodness and all duty in 
love to God, or in sonship to God. Be the sons of your Father in 
heaven, he said to men; become like him in the motives and spirit 
of your action; learn what God is, and you will know what God 
requires; be his true children, and all else will follow. The reason 
Jesus gave for not sinning was that it was unfilial. Cease from your 
hatreds, your cruelties and narrowness. Why? Because it is 
unlike God. Love all men, even your enemies; be generous and 
charitable. Why? In order that by so doing you may become 
the true sons of God, may prove yourselves to be truly kindred 
to him in thought and action; for he loves and blesses all, even 
the unworthy and the unthankful. Godlikeness, then, is the deep 
foundation of all goodness; to be like God—that is the reason for 
the good life on which all other reasons rest. By contrast, sin 
is the forfeiture of the Godlike life, and the curse of it is that it 
separates man from God, gives him a wrong direction and dooms 


him to moral failure. Jesus held up before men the consequences 
48 
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of their sin. The misery, the penalties, the fiery Gehenna of remorse 
and shame—to these he pointed in solemn warning. But why do 
these consequences follow sin? Because of what sin is; because 
it is a perversion of man’s true nature, a repudiation of his destiny 
as a son of God. ‘This is the Christian doctrine of sin: this is the 
evil, the terrible and disastrous loss—the loss of man’s true self— 
from which Jesus came to save him. 

When we turn to the writings of Paul the principal peculiari- 
ties which we note in his doctrine of sin are these: 1. He is ac- 
customed to personify sin and to describe it as a world-ruling 
power. 2. He traces its beginning back to Adam, conceives it as 
entering the world in his transgression and spreading itself thence 
upon all mankind. 3. He regards physical death as due to sin. 
And, 4. He associates sin with the flesh, in which he conceives 
moral evil as having its seat and sphere of manifestation. All 
these characteristics of Paul’s thought are capable of a natural 
explanation, either by the peculiarities of his mind or by the nature 
of his training. The personification of sin is, of course, a realistic 
rhetorical figure. Sin enters the world and so takes possession 
of men that, as Paul expresses it, it is no longer they who govern 
themselves, but the sin which has mastered them. The proper 
ego, the better self, is suppressed and vanquished, and sin rules the 
life. If the inner man, the law of the reason, protests against this 
dominion it is, nevertheless, powerless to break it. In vain does 
the enslaved will yearn to be free. Sin is master; it is no longer 
the man himself who acts, but sin which dwells in him (Rom. vii, 
7-25). In this picture of sin’s power we have a transcript of the 
apostle’s own pre-Christian experience, when he was vainly seek- 
ing peace and victory over evil by deeds of obedience to the law. 
Psychologically speaking, it is a graphic portrayal of that evil 
bias or radical perversion of the will which constitutes the very 
essence of sin. The clash of opposing impulses in the soul is 
objectified and seen as a conflict of the man himself with a power 
invading his life from without. The bitter strife seems like a 


grapple with a personal foe. Carry the personification a step 
further, and you have the form of thought in which men have 
always represented moral struggle—as a conflict with a personal 
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enemy, a black demon or wily Satan, as in Bunyan’s description 
of the battle between Christian and Apollyon. 

Paul’s allusions to Adam and the fall are quite incidental. 
In writing of the resurrection he says: “As in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. xv, 22), and in his 
argument to show that the grace of God in Christ is more than a 
match for the power of sin he declares that as sin and death 
entered the world by the transgression of Adam, so righteousness 
and life have come to men through the work of the second Adam, 
Jesus Christ (Rom. v, 12, 19). He makes only this illustrative 
use of the fall narrative, and does not indicate how he conceives 
the relation of the first sin to all subsequent transgressions. It 
cannot, therefore, be maintained that any particular conjecture 
which we may make regarding the nature of this relation is essen- 
tial to Paul’s doctrine. Whether the sins of men in general be 
connected with the first sin by realistic identification, constructive 
imputation, heredity, or a figure of speech, each theory is power- 
less to prove itself Pauline. Some speculations on this subject 
are, indeed, more reasonable than others; some are more germane 
to Paul’s thought-world than others; but the apostle has offered 
us no theory of “original sin.” 

Paul’s allusions to Adam and the fall have for us rather an 
antiquarian than a practical interest. They do not seem to have 
affected the organism of his thought or to have determined the 
character of his doctrine of salvation. For the most part Paul 
treats sin practically and experimentally. Let us inquire what 
the essence of his working theory is. This we can best learn from 
his picture of the sinful world in the opening chapters of Romans. 
The principal forms or manifestations of sin which he there de- 
scribes are as follows: a repression of the truth, a self-blinding, a 
refusal to follow the light which one has, a foolish pride, a self- 
sufficiency, base ingratitude and indifference to the knowledge of 
God, corrupt and selfish passions, such as cruelty and hate, and, 
perhaps worst of all, an assumed superiority and self-righteous 
contempt of others. Further on in the same epistle he associates 
sin with the flesh. Sin reigns in the body of the sinner and makes 
his members instruments of unrighteousness; it is a law in the 
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members which wages war against the law of the reason; it creates 
a “mind of the flesh”’ which engenders spiritual death, so that “ to 
live after the flesh,’ to be dominated by the sin which rules in the 
flesh, is to forfeit the life and liberty of sonship to God. It seems 
to some that Paul here adopts the theory that sin consists in sen- 
suousness, that its essence is found in the carnal impulses. It 
was a common belief among Greek philosophers that matter was 
an evil principle, and that therefore the body had in it the seeds of 
sin. Some interpreters maintain that Paul had become acquainted 
with this theory, as held, for example, by Philo, and had appro- 
priated it, so that he really offers two explanations of the origin 
of sin: the current Jewish explanation, which referred it to Adam; 
and the Greek dualistic theory, which found in the material body 
the principle of evil. This view is, I think, untenable for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. Paul does not identify sin with the flesh or the 
body. The flesh is a sphere of sin’s manifestation, but the flesh 
and sin are never synonymous. 2. The body is capable of sancti- 
fication, and even of glorification. Its members may be and should 
be made instruments of righteousness. 3. Paul does not advo- 
cate asceticism, as he must have done if he had regarded the body 
as essentially evil. The flesh is, indeed, to be crucified, but by 
that is meant that it should be subordinated to the uses and re- 
quirements of the spirit. While, therefore, the apostle closely 
associates sin with the flesh, and regards the impulses of the latter 
as furnishing a potent incentive to sin, he does not place the seat 
of sin in the body or set forth his doctrine of the flesh as furnishing 
an explanation of the origin of sin. 

What, then, is sin, according to Paul? Of course, we look in 
vain for any formal definition. We must search for his idea, un- 
derlying his various popular forms of speech, as we searched for 
Jesus’s idea—by asking what was his conception of goodness. 
Sin is the opposite of goodness, righteousness, virtue. If we know 
what Paul’s conception of moral perfection was we need be in no 
doubt in respect to his view of the essence of sin. Now, for Paul 
the summum bonum is love; that is “the way of surpassing excel- 
lence,” the most comprehensive and fundamental heavenly gift, 
the virtue on which all other virtues rest. He has told us what 
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love is and how it acts. Patient, humble, generous, true, and 
hopeful, love never fails; it is the eternal, abiding substance of all 
goodness. It is the greatest of virtues because the most per- 
manent and inclusive; it is the essence of moral perfection; its 
completion would be the realization of “that which is perfect.” 
What is this but the doctrine of John that love is of God—nay, that 
God is love, and that he that loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God; that to love one’s brethren is to walk in the light, that the 
burden of Jesus’s message is the commandment of love, and that 
the goal of all Christian aspiration and effort is that the love of 
God should be perfected in us? And what are these teachings of 
Paul and John but versions of the sayings of Jesus that love 
is the substance of all laws and commandments, and that to be 
perfect in love as God in heaven is perfect is the Christian ideal? 

Now, define the opposite of this love, which is “the fulfilling 
of the law,” and you have the Christian idea of sin. There may 
be a reasonable difference of opinion as to what single word would 
best express this contrast to love. Most present-day theologians 
have agreed upon the word selfishness, comprehensively understood, 
including all forms of self-will, self-righteousness, and self-glorifi- 
cation. My own opinion is that in his profound analysis of sin 
Julius Miiller has convincingly shown that every form of sin has 
its root in selfishness, and Paul suggests this view when he says 
that Christ died to save men in order that they might no longer 
live unto themselves (2 Cor. v, 15). But, whatever may be thought 
of the word 


‘selfishness” as best expressing the nature of sin, there 
can be no doubt that it is the equally explicit teaching of Christ, 
of Paul, and of John that sin is lovelessness; it is the opposite, the 
contrary, of love. Here is Paul’s most graphic, concrete descrip- 
tion of goodness: “ Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth 
not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, taketh not 
account of evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.”” The reverse of this picture would be the 
description of sin—harshness, envy, pride, self-seeking, and, per- 
haps worst of all, the loss of aspiration for truth and goodness. 
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Place in contrast with the passage just quoted Rom. i, 29-31, 
beginning, “unrighteousness, wickedness, covetousness, malicious- 
ness, envy,’ ete. Or place side by side the description of the 
“fruit of the Spirit” and the “works of the flesh” in Gal. v, 19-23: 
on the one side, “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness,” ete. : 
on the other, “uncleanness, enmities, jealousies, envyings,” ete. 
Whatever views Paul may have had of the origin of sin, these 
contrasted passages show clearly what was his conception of its 
actual character and manifestations. 

Paul made no application of the connection of later sins with 
that of Adam in his practical use of the doctrine of sin. What- 
ever views he may have entertained on that point—and precisely 
what they were has never been determined—they are purely in- 
cidental and form no essential part of his conception of sin’s 
nature, much less of the specifically Christ an conception in gen- 
eral. In whatever sense the apostle conceived of all men being 
“constituted sinners’? by Adam’s trespass, he does not describe 
them as being from birth and by nature guilty sinners and ob- 
jects of God’s wrath. Formerly this idea was deduced from the 
phrase in Eph. ii, 3: “And we [Jews] were by nature children ot 
wrath, even as the rest [Gentiles],’’ but this was done under stress 
of dogmatic necessity and in defiance both of the context and of 
Paul’s general teaching concerning the natural relationsof the Jewish 
people to God. The interpretation in question has been so amply 
and repeatedly refuted that it would be superfluous to dwell upon 
the passage here. The meaning is that the Jews have by their 
evil manner of life, in the course of their sinful moral development 
(doe), made themselves the objects of God’s wrath, as really 
as the Gentiles are.’ The people of God, the natural branches 
of the sacred olive tree, who should have be n the “beloved’”’ of 


‘ 


God (Rom. xi, 28), have become “sons of disobedience” and so 
“children of wrath.” The apostle certainly took a most serious 
view of sin, its heinousness, guilt, universality, and terrible conse- 
quences; yet he did not describe men as utterly destitute of good- 
ness. Even the depraved heathen not only had a law of God 


1 So, for example, Meyer, Weiss, von Soden, T. K. Abbott, Tennant, and Armitage Rob 
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written on their hearts to whose meaning and authority they were 
not utterly blind, but in some cases at ‘east more or less fully 
obeyed its requirements. The book of Acts represents Paul as 
recognizing in the more than ordinary religiousness of the Athe- 
nians a point of approach for the Gospel, a capacity for a more 
enlightened piety. 

Concerning the Christian doctrine of sin, then, we may say, 
negatively: 1. It offers no explanation of sin’s origin or of the 
mysterious relation of heredity to the moral life of man. It does 
not, of course, follow from this that these are not proper and im- 
portant subjects of study, but no particular speculation concern- 
ing them is entitled to be called a Christian doctrine. It is more 
and more generally rec gnized that the problem of the origin of 
sin should be withdrawn from the fields of exegesis and of theolog- 
ical speculation and remanded to the realm to which it properly 
belongs—the scientific investigation of heredity and of moral 
evolution. 2. The Christian conception of sin is not that it con- 
sists in sensuousness or animalism—an ancient and widespread 
theory, indeed, but one which, if it has any philosophical founda- 
tion at all, must rest at last on a metaphysical dualism which 
views matter as essentially evil. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
sensuous impulses are among the most potent incentives to sin, 
and it may be true that sin began in a failure to control and “ mor- 
alize” them. This appears to have been the most widely received 
Jewish view, and, in the judgment of some scholars, was the original 
import of the fall story which we now read, in a comparatively 
modernized form, in the third chapter of Genesis. 

We may say positively: 1. That the Christian view of sin 
rests on the assumption that it is a voluntary affair. Not only 
does sin have its seat in the will; it is a state of the will. It is 
not merely a series of voluntary acts; it consists rather in the fixed 
moral preferences; it is a character. Hence sin is not merely error 
or weakness or natural imperfection; it is a moral perversity, a 
false direction. It follows that sin cannot be merely negative— 
a mere absence of good. Sin is as positive as goodness. It is an 
act, a choice, a moral condition. It is a self-affirmation, albeit a 


false But these are formal statements. We may 


affirmation. 
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add: 2. That sin is discord with God, disharmony with his will and 
nature, and so an offense against man’s own well-being. Sin may 
be defined as transgression of God’s law, but his “law”’ is not a 
statutory system. God’s law is a name for those demands upon 
mankind which arise out of God’s nature and out of the nature of 
man’s relation to him. 3. It follows, of course, that sin is blame- 
worthy. Guilt, in various degrees, attaches to all sin. Moreover, 
since sin is a character, every man’s sin is his own. This has been 
denied only by resolving sin into a pale abstraction. When sin 
is viewed ethically and experimentally it is self-evident that every 
man’s acts, choices, and character are his own and not another’s. 
He could not inherit them; much less could he perform or acquire 
them before he existed, and even less still could God reckon them 
to him in sheer arbitrariness. The newly born infant is not guilty, 
nor is it the object of God’s wrath. No man ever sinned in his 
grandfather, whether to the first, second, or nth power. A far 
better argument could be constructed to prove that Adam was 
guilty for my sin than can be framed to show that I am guilty for 
his. No man with any sense of humor could ever set himself to 
repent of Adam’s sin, and I have never heard of any theologian, 
even if lacking in that important qualification for his calling, who 
was ever known to confess his part in what he had, perhaps, demon- 
strated in his book to be his first, chief, most damning and soul- 
destroying sin. 4. Sin is the negation, the opposite, of love. It 
is the repudiation of the requirements of love; it is selfishness. It 
is the life of self-banishment from the Father’s love and fellowship. 
This is the specifically Christian conception of sin. To live the 
life of sin is, according to the Johannine definition, to walk in the 
darkness instead of in God’s light, and his light is his love. Or, 
if we speak the language of Paul, sin is the renunciation of the 
duties and obligations of love, which is the crown of the virtues, 
the bond of perfection, the fulfilling of the law. This is but saying 
in other, but equivalent, words what our Lord teaches. If love 
is the sum and substance of all laws and conimandments, then 
lovelessness is the essence of sin. 

One question remains: What would constitute salvation from 


sin as thus defined? When sin is viewed as an accumulation of 
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back debts we may naturally speak of some provision for their 
vancellation. If our sinful characters are best described as a kind 
of old score, then we need some bookkeeping analogy to show how 
our account may be balanced or our indebtedness expunged. Or, 
if sin is best described as a breach of the Sovereign’s code of honor, 
a supreme personal insult (as by Anselm), then, of course, salva- 
tion must be provided for by some reparation. Or, again, if sin is 
to be described as a crime, an offense against the divine legisla- 
tion (as by Grotius), then the analogy would suggest that the first 
requisite is the infliction of the statutory penalty. Or, once more, 
if sin is something quantitatively infinite (as Edwards contended), 
then the notion of a quantitative satisfaction for it lies near at 
hand. But if these are only figures of speech, and some of them 
rather infelicitous and misleading figures at that, then the descrip- 
tions of salvation which are based upon them will seem the more 
inappropriate and unsatisfactory. If sin is a moral state, a char- 
acter, what can save from it but a change of life, and what means 
and measures are adapted to that end except those which help us 
into a new character? How can sin be overcome except by being 
replaced? How can plans, schemes, balances, or even forgiveness, 
serve really to save us to our true life and destiny as sons of God 
except so far as they bring us into harmony with him and into 
loyalty to his truth? Salvation is not primarily a legal status, but 
a moral relation to God. Salvation from sin is therefore recovery 
to right relations to ¢ 10d, to the life of love, obedience, and sonship. 
This is the work for which Christ came, lived, labored, suffered, 


and died. 
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Art. VL—HAWTHORNE AS A LITERARY ARTIST. 


Turovucu Hawthorne’s work there is diffused the light and 
color of genius. He drew his inspiration from remote and hidden 
sources—sources too deep and high to be explained by the specu- 
lative intellect. The light that glows with mellow and mysterious 
radiance upon his pages is “light from heaven.” He recognized 
this supernatural element in his art, and when in the exercise of 
his peculiar gift repelled all outward interference and shrank 
from contact with hard, sordid, and insistent minds. His genius 
was sacred to him. He felt its approaches, and yielded to its 
workings with a certain awe. This reliance upon an inspiration 
from above, and this tendency to hold his gifts from stain or 
violence, accounts in some measure for the shyness of his nature 
and his somewhat indolent disposition. His spiritual solitude 
was an inevitable condition of his genius. The cargoes that he 
brought to lay at the feet of humanity were to be secured only on 
lonely seas by an intrepid and solitary navigator. Nor was his 
idling vain. He communed with his own spirit; he fed his im- 
agination upon pure and high things, and upon moonlit isles of 


fancy and shadowy tropic seas gathered the airy material and se- 
cured the poise of mind that were to enable him to shape for us 


imperishable creations of art. His imagination was highly 
creative, and it worked at times beyond his conscious effort or 
control. When once his characters had come to life under the 
spell of his intense thought and creative imagination he was 
uncertain what they would do—what the ultimate moral issue 
might be. It seems certain that he entered with subtle and un- 
expected insight into human experiences, problems of conduct, 
and profound mysteries of life of which he himself had no per- 
sonal knowledge and that were beyond his intellectual compre- 
hension. It is this marvelous intuition that gives such elevation 
to his art and that quickens and ennobles the soul of the reader. 
It is, too, this ability to work from within that gives organic 
quality to his productions and that universalizes the moral ideas 
and human emotions that he portrays. 
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His mood was distinctively romantic. Though a keen, cool, 
accurate observer of the external facts of life, and notwithstanding 
that he often pens a sketch with photographic accuracy of detail 


or embodies in his imaginative works a passage of cold, solid, 
unadorned realism, his habitual atmosphere is that of dusky dawns 
and twilights, sylvan solitudes and moonlit landscapes. He could 
not endure the clear, sharp light of high noon. He deplored the 
fact that America as yet offers no gray ruins or landscapes rich 
with immemorial suggestion. In the preface to The Blithedale 
Romance he says: “In the old countries with which fiction has 
long been conversant a certain conventional privilege seems to be 
awarded to the romancer; his work is not put exactly side by side 
with nature, and he is allowed a license with regard to everyday 
probability in view of the improved effects which he is bound to 
produce thereby. Among ourselves, on the contrary, there is as 
yet no such Faery Land so like the real world that, in a suitable 
remoteness, one cannot well tell the difference, but with an at- 
mosphere of strange enchantment beheld through which the in- 
habitants have a propriety of their own. This atmosphere is what 
the American romancer needs. In its absence the beings of 
imagination are compelled to show themselves in the same category 
as actually living mortals, a necessity that generally renders the 
paint and pasteboard of their composition but too painfully dis- 
cernible.” He was, nevertheless, always able to “so manage his 
atmospherical medium as to bring out or mellow the lights, and 
deepen and enrich the shadows, of the picture.” But this romantic 
temperament is shown quite as much in the choice and treatment 
of his themes as in the background against which he sets his 
pictures of life and the atmosphere that he throws about them. 
His art deals fundamentally with the haunting mysteries of the 
human soul. His mind is fascinated with the secret workings of 
conscience; the effects of crime upon the perpetrator; subtle, 
peculiar, and sometimes morbid problems of conduct; and the 
secret, vagrant, unspoken impulses and passions that, for good or 
for evil, ruffles the bosoms of stainless maid and hardened criminal 
alike. And his nimble fancy and powerful imagination, ponder- 
ing over these strange and weird materials with curious and 
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creative interest, body them forth with surprising variety and 
ingenuity of invention. He gradually vivifies his conception by 
hint and suggestion, by guess and surmise and veiled allusion, by 
delicate description, dramatic foreshadowing, and charming 
fable. But his most characteristic and successful device is to 
incorporate his spiritual truth or his moral teaching in some 
fascinating physical image which gradually, under the vivid spell 
of his imagination and the exhaustless resources of his expressive 
art, comes at last not only to clothe the idea that has possessed his 
mind, but to take on an emotional value and significance of its 
own. This is particularly true, for example, of the scarlet letter 
embroidered upon the breast of Hester Prynne, of the fairy hand 
that stained the cheek of Georgiana in the story of The Birth- 
mark, and of the gorgeous butterfly in The Artist of the Beau- 
tiful. Still another evidence of the romantic tendency of his art 
is to be found in his practice of isolating the life of his characters 
by bringing them under the shadow of some great sorrow or dread- 
ful crime, or by calling down upon them some curse or gloomy 
hereditary environment, or by inclosing them within the circle of 
some temperamental necessity that shuts them out from inter- 
course with their fellows. Mr. Woodberry very aptly alludes to 
this special trait of isolation as “the birthmark of Hawthorne’s 
creations.” Almost every story, long or short, that he has written 
illustrates it; and it holds good not only of the restricted and 
secluded life of each group of characters as a whole, but of the 
individuals of the group as well. It is thus that he keeps us in 
the shadow, away from the sunshine and the glad haunts of men, 
and weaves about us a spell of awe and mystery. His action is 
focused and intense. We miss the multitudinous life that enchants 
us when we read Scott and Cooper and Stevenson: the golden sun- 
shine, the mad race for life, the gay cavaleade, the shock of battle, 


the white sails and blue sky and salt spray and the bounding motion 


of the pursued vessel as it cuts the waves. Instead we find our- 
selves in some somber bit of forest, or in some dim, gray room or 
secluded garden, or, still worse, gazing with entranced horror into 
the depths of some tortured soul in its hour of agony. 

And this last suggestion concerning Hawthorne’s tendency 
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to lure us away from the genial daylight of ordinary life into the 
mysterious haunts of sorrow and crime calls up another dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of his romantic art that has been treated 
with rare skill and discernment by Mr. R. H. Hutton. In one of 
his shorter stories, Rappaccini’s Daughter, Hawthorne exclaims, 
“Blessed are all simple emotions, be they dark or bright! It is 
the lurid intermixture of the two that produces the illuminating 


blaze of the infernal regions.” Yet it was just such opposite 


emotions that he himself so frequently depicted in conjunction; 
did it, too, with such a fascinating and remorseless power as to 
arouse in the reader a restless ecstasy between horror and delight. 
The originality of his imagination is nowhere more vividly seen 
than in such passages as these, for they reveal an insight into the 
complex workings of the soul as rare as it is accurate and in- 
structive. There is, though, always a sane, genial, and wholesome 
setting to his convulsive picture ; for he loves the sweet blossoms 
of innocence, even though they bloom where the serpent coils, and 
he sees to it that the springs at which he bids us drink are poisoned 
by no infusion from his own life. Illustrations of this “lurid 
intermixture” of dark and bright emotions may be found in the 
story of The Birthmark, in the young husband’s frenzied absorp- 
tion of mind in the slight stain upon the cheek of his otherwise 
faultlessly beautiful bride; in the mingled love and horror of 
Giovanni when he discovers that the pure, lovely maiden who has 
both won his affection and yielded hers to him is a living vial of 
poison; in the painfully abnormal relations that exist between 
little Pearl and her guilty mother, whereby Hester’s heart must 
forever smart with the thorn of love that she herself is compelled 
to press into it; and, finally, most striking of all, perhaps, in the 
scene where Hawthorne causes the tender emotion of maidenly 
love to burst into full-blown life, in the heart of Miriam, for the 
man who has that instant hurled a fellow-man to death. 

In the delineation of character Hawthorne was not supreme. 
He seems to conceive his characters with sufficient vigor and dis- 
tinctness and to render them consistently, in so far as they take 
on the habiliments of flesh and the earthly occupations of men; 
but too frequently it is inst here that Hawthorne falls short of the 
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highest art. His characters are too often thin and bloodless men 
and women who are called into being to illustrate and embody the 
idea or conviction that has possessed the mind of the author. 
Having no vital and peculiar interests of their own, they have too 
little to do. They lack action and initiative. Hawthorne por- 
trays them through description rather than through action. It is 
only rarely that he brings them into the scope of our sympathy and 
affection, and this is doubtless because he himself does not love 
them with the devotion that an author should feel for the children 
of his brain. Instead of entering passionately into their subjective 
life with them he analyzes their emotions and dissects their pas- 
sions with the cold, disinterested temper of a man of science. He 
does sometimes put the stamp of reality upon them, so that we feel 
a kinship for them whatever may have been his own feeling toward 
them. This is true of Donatello. We have a very marked senti- 
ment of fellowship for him. Hepzibah and Phebe, too, are beings 
such as we might have known—women we should have liked to 
protect and defend. Miriam’s character, also, is womanly and at- 
tractive, and we crave for both her and Donatello happier fortunes 
than Hawthorne ordains for them. He has skill in descriptive 
characterization. His characters are fitly organized and properly 
outlined. The temper and disposition of a given person are in 
keeping with the deed which he is represented as performing, so 
that we should be surprised if some such action as the author 
narrates were not the outcome of the character depicted. Hilda, 


for instance—fair, fragile, spirituelle—is the personification of 
innocent and chaste maidenhood, while, on the other hand, in the 
very port and poise of Hester Prynne there is tragedy. Hester is 
a superbly compacted flesh-and-blood woman. Her nature is 
tropical and impetuous, yet nobly contained; the light of the 
Orient is in her lustrous eyes, and the warmth of the South is in 


her veins. The same is true, also, of Miriam, Hilda’s opposite. 
Hawthorne is a good story-teller, but he does not give par- 
ticular attention to plot, intrigue, and the technical devices of the 
professional romancer. His artistic impulse does not have its 
rise in the story-teller’s passion to trace an action in its origin, 
its development, and its climax. It springs rather from a desire 
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to work out in the lives of his characters some idea or moral truth 
that his inquisitive intellect has fastened upon. His plots, there- 
fore, are sometimes vague, loose, and unsatisfactory, as in The 
Blithedale Romance and The Marble Faun. Our legitimate in- 
terest in the history and early condition of the characters is left 
unsatisfied. ‘To be sure, when he does stamp the children of his 
mind with individuality they create the plot themselves by work- 
ing out consistently, in their contact with one another and with 
circumstances, the organic and essential laws of their inner being. 
Such art is the highest art, for it is the way life itself proceeds. 
Such plots we find in Shakespeare and George Eliot. But the 
trouble is that Hawthorne too seldom endows his characters with 


this intense and organic life. Nor does he often make use of 


dialogue to advance his plot and individualize his characters, and, 


in consequence, his page is sometimes made up of solid black 
print. He does not, as do Scott and Thackeray and Dickens, 
crowd his canvas with “all sorts and conditions of men.” Some- 
times a single character serves to illustrate his truth. Most fre 
quently he limits himself to four chief characters, and each of 
these he places at some spiritual parting of the ways, or in the 
intense light of a detached, solitary, absorbing occupation, so that 
we get only aspects of life and limited areas of action. His most 
startling and powerful effects are brought about through dramatic 
situations that determine once for all the destinies of his charac- 
ters, by picturesque conjunction, by introducing some shadowy 
and haunting element of mystery, and by vivid character con- 
trasts; as, for example, Phebe and Hepzibah, Judge Pyncheon 
and Clifford, Hilda and Miriam. In the use of background 
Hawthorne is more skillful than in his ability to construct a plot; 
for he depends much upon atmosphere, and his genius unerringly 
guides him in the choice of romantic setting and drapery. Some- 
times his story is given a setting with reference to historic fitness ; 
sometimes a certain religious régime or social movement affords 
the required atmosphere; and, again, physical nature is utilized 
with exquisite appropriateness and success. By using nature as 
an adjunct, indeed, he secures some of his most poetic effects. By 
invoking thus the aid of the external world he is able to suggest 
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character, to intensify the dramatic situation, and to heighten 
human passion. What, for instance, could be more suggestive 
than to place the white Hilda in her aerial tower to tend the 


Virgin’s lamp and to be visited by innocent doves? What more 


charming than to entice Donatello into the solitude of the suburban 
villa, away from the eyes of men, so that he might be himself with 
the wild things of the woods‘ Or, if it should be required that 
out of the entire range of his writings we select at least one pas- 
sage to place side by side with the best effects of this kind produced 
in literature, need we hesitate to refer to that intense, palpitating 
night scene in T’he Scarlet Letter where Dimmesdale, in his peni- 
tential vigil, stands upon the scaffold with Hester and little Pearl, 
while in the unnatural light of the shooting comet that illuminates 
the entire scene with photographie detail for a single moment the 
minister sees the livid face of old Roger Chillingworth glaring 
at the trio? For a scene to surpass this in its power to heighten 
human passion by bringing it into dramatic conjunction with 
natural background we must go to Shakespeare. 

It is, however, in Hawthorne’s style that we find his most 
distinctive and undeviating excellence as a literary craftsman. Of 
it nothing need be said; yet just because it is of flawless quality 
and satisfying in high degree to the lover of phrase and epithet 
and metaphor—not to mention more subtle and emotional ele- 
ments—the student would feign linger over it. It possesses all 
the virtues that we can desire of a prose writer. It combines ease 
and poise with flexibility and precision. It is rich and faultlessly 
modulated, and at the same time direct and vigorous. It is a 
delight to read it merely for its phrase, its melody, and its 
imagery. Yet it is never forced. Its supreme merit is its natural- 
ness and sincerity. If the real Hawthorne ever did actually 
embody himself on earth he achieved this in his writings. Men 
never quite knew him in the flesh; we shall never know him 
through history or biography; but in his books we get very close 
to his real essence. We find his page somber at times, to be sure, 
but this somberness is a part of his nature. He realized that he 
could not write a sunshiny book, and he regretted it. Yet we 
should not conclude that he is morbid or profoundly melancholy, 
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for subtle and subdued humor now and again irradiates his page, 


like sunshine straggling through the clouds, to assure the world 
that within, at least, everything is warm and genial. There is 
revealed here also a rare tenderness for womanhood and a sincere 
and unfaltering faith in an active Providence and in a future life. 
His pure, limpid children’s stories owe their origin as well as 
their charm to the chaste and transparent soul of their creator; 
and the fact that young children in their teens can read almost 
any one of his romances—not only without moral shock or hurt, 
but with actual appreciation and delight—is not the least brilliant 
star in his diadem of authorship. 

A prolonged study of Hawthorne brings me to the conclusion 
that, great as his achievement has been, he was never able to bring 
his inherent qualities of genius to full fruitage. It is almost a 
marvel that he entered upon the paths of high literary endeavor 
at all. At the time he began his hermit’s life at Salem he was 
without energy of ambition for renown in art; he had no definite 
aim before him; he had no insistent ideas that demanded em- 
bodiment in art, no tormenting ideals or visions or dreams that 
must either out or consume him soul and body, no encouragement 
from without to spur him on to effort. As we compare his condi 
tion in youth with that of such writers as Longfellow, Ruskin, 
and Tennyson we are amazed at the power, latent at first, that he 
afterward developed. There was, too, throughout his life much 
to chill, repress, and hamper his peculiar and sensitive genius. 
The seclusion in which his early childhood was set by reason of 
his mother’s mistaken habits of life; the reactionary tendency of 
his Puritan nature; the extreme poverty that laid its clutch upon 
him and forced him to give his first attention to the problem how 
to earn his bread ; the cold, thin, austere New England atmosphere 
of his day; and, finally, ill health and death just at the time when 
leisure and ripened powers should have assured supreme accom- 
plishment—all these influences militated against perfect self- 
expression. Yet his limitations were almost wholly those of tem- 
perament and environment. We may complain, and justly, that 
his genius is not of the affluent and all-en bracing type that we 


find in a Shakespeare, a Seott, ora Hugo ; that he limited himself 
19 
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too strictly to the obscure, anomalous, and abstract experiences of 
the soul; that because of his habitual detachment from the social, 
civic, and moral problems of his age he lacks the note of authority 
and moral conviction; and that, by reason of his Puritan birth 
and environment, he failed to conceive and to portray the redemp- 
tive and healing influences that are abroad in God’s universe, and 
thus left a distorted or partial view of divine compassion and, in 


consequence, of the possibility of restoration. If we compare him 


with his own associates in New England we must admit that his 
genius did not burn with such intense white heat as did the genius 
of Emerson ; that he lacked the sympathy, breadth, and versatility 
of Lowell, and the scholarship, urbanity, and cosmopolitan culture 
of Longfellow. But, when all complaints have been entered and 
all deductions made from the sum of his possible attainments, the 
great truth remains that, by virtue of his finer original endowment 
and his more perfect command of the technical resources of litera- 
ture, we have come to point to him as America’s most faultless 
literary artist. He has won immortality of fame and has taken 
his place within the magie cirele of the great and select spirits 


Ran’ C Loedurcod. 


of earth. 
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Art. VIL—WILLIAM JAMES AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
EMERSON. 


Mvucu that one hears of to-day as new thought is but a part 
of that philosophic drift toward monism of which Mark Hopkins 
gave notice nearly forty years ago. To the Williams graduating 
class of 1866 he said: “You are entering life at a period when 
the thought of the world, so far as it separates itself from the 
Bible, tends toward pantheism. Modern infidelity has various 
names and forms but the substance is that, and under whatever 
form it is sure to chill and dwarf man and disintegrate society. 
Of pantheism as a system the mass of the people as yet know 
nothing and for it they care nothing, but through conversation, the 
lecture, and the press the tendency reaches them, coming in like a 
mist and affecting, chilling, deoxidizing, their whole atmosphere 
of thought.” In a brilliant address on “Philosophie Conceptions 
and Practical Results,” delivered before the University of Cali- 
fornia in the summer of 1898, William James, of Harvard, 
registered what Mark Hopkins had prophesied. He said: “In the 
philosophy of the absolute, so called—that post-Kantian form of 
idealism which is carrying so many of our higher minds before it, 
we have the triumph of what in old times was summarily disposed 
of as the pantheistic heresy.” Ours is an age which no longer 
holds it quite good form to employ such terms of disparagement 
as “infidelity” and “heresy,” and William James is entirely at 
home in our age. Carlyle has preserved a flash-light of John 
Sterling in debate “looking hurt” at a certain thrust of “flippant 
heterodoxy.” Sterling had charged, “It is mere Pantheism that! 
flat Pantheism!” “And suppose it were Pot-theism,” came the 
retort, “if the thing is true!” It has not been recorded of the 
Harvard professor that any instance of heterodoxy ever caused him 
to look hurt. “Live and let live,” is writ large in his philosophy. 
Perhaps nothing is more characteristic of him than what he calls 


>] 


That preliminary scientific 


“a sportsmanlike love of fair play.’ 


attitude of “pure agnosticism” for which Romanes latterly con- 
tended has seldom been more perfectly exemplified than in him. 
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This spirit has been witnessed by his own scientific caution. 
Wise enough to know that “metaphysics is only an uncommonly 


obstinate effort to think clearly,” he nevertheless, in his Principles 


of Psychology, fought shy of metaphysics to the point of impos- 
sibility, confined his psychological concern to the phenomenal 
stream of consciousness, and declined to the end to assume such an 
entity as the soul. It may fairly be said that the question with 
Professor James in any case is precisely whether “the thing is 
true.” But in the interests of the fullest truth he has felt called 
upon to oppose whatever dogmatism has seemed to him to ignore or 
warp facts for the sake of theory, even though that dogmatism 
chanced to be the fashion of his own camp, and arrogated to itself 
a peculiar claim to the banner of truth. No student of his 
Psychology will forget his challenge of the assumptions of 
materialistic science, when he so raked the position of the “Mind 
Stuff” theorists as to drive them to a new respect for the 
spiritualistic view. “Consciousness,” he declares, “however little, 
is an illegitimate birth in any philosophy that starts without it and 
yet professes to explain all facts by continuance of evolution ;” 
and he concludes: “If there be such entities as souls in the universe, 
they may possibly be affected by the manifold occurrences that go 
on in the nervous centers. . . . I confess, therefore, that to posit 
a soul influenced in some mysterious way by the brain states, and 
responding to them by conscious affections of its own, seems to me 
the line of least logical resistance so far as we have yet attained. 
If it does not strictly explain anything, it is at any rate less 
positively objectionable than either mind-stuff or a material- 
monad creed.” 

But this skirmish with materialism is only an incident in a 
wide campaign. Beneath all monad theories and the like lies a 
certain radical and ultimate fact—the deep and constant longing 
of the human reason to reduce its manifold experience to unity. 
This is the meaning of philosophy’s endless quest, and hence has 
sprung much legitimate impulse toward faith in the one world- 
ground of theism. Yet pure intellect has an appetite for unity 
which is often tempted to satisfy itself in an illegitimate way; 
there is a rational greediness which having refused to halt at 
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human freedom speedily draws both God and man into the one 
fact of a fate-bound universe. The conception of wills, human 
or divine, transcending the uniformities of physical nature and 
refusing their yoke, is an embarrassment to that speculative 
tendency which would “drink up” the sum of reality in knowledge 
—would pluck out the heart of its secret and by one theoretic clue 
follow its eternal course without break or hindrance. Hence 
the effort of monistic thought to assimilate the incaleulable 
factors of personality to the processes of a seemingly necessary 
and impersonal and abiding order. This effort has many forms 
and names; it may call itself materialism or pantheism or tran- 
scendental idealism, but its essential meaning is the same—a 
fatalistic unity for thought at the expense of that true manifold 
of selves which is indispensable to the moral life. It is against 
this monistie aggression that Professor James’s fundamental pro- 
test is directed, and his championship of a radically contrasting 
system of thought constitutes one of the most original and sig- 
nificant chapters in American philosophy. In place of the dog- 
matism of synthetic reason he offers an attitude of teachableness 
which he terms “radical empiricism.” “I say ‘empiricism’ because 
it is contented to regard its most assured conclusions concerning 
matters of fact as hypothe ses liable to modification in the course of 
future experience ; and | say ‘radical’ because it treats the doc- 
trine of monism itself as an hypothesis, and, unlike so much of 
the halfway empiricism that is current under the name of posi- 
tivism or agnosticism or scientific naturalism, it does not dogmat- 
ically affirm that monism is something with which all experience 
has got to square.” 

It will be seen how far the discussion of monism is here lifted 
above the plane of the old debate between monism and real- 
istic dualism. Two passages from The Will to Believe will 


serve to show concretely the nature of the issue joined. Now 


he is speaking of Herbert Spencer’s theories: “The plain 


truth is that the philosophy of evolution (as distinguished 
from our special information about particular cases of change) is 
a metaphysical creed and nothing else. It is a mood of contempla- 


tion, an emotional attitude, rather than a system of thought—a 
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mood which is old as the world, and which no refutation of any 
one incarnation of it (such as the Spencerian philosophy) will 
dispel; the mood of fatalistic pantheism, with its intuition of the 
One and All, which was, and is, and ever shall be, and from whose 
womb each single thing proceeds.” Now it is of Hegel he writes: 


“Tn short, the notion that real contingency and ambiguity may be 


features of the real world is a perfectly unimpeachable hypothesis. 
Only in such a world can moral judgments have a claim to be. 
For the bad is that which takes the place of something else which 
possibly might have been where i¢ now is, and the better is that 
which absolutely might be where it absolutely is not. In the 
universe of Hegel—the absolute block whose parts have no loose 
play, the pure plethora of necessary being with the oxygen of 
possibility all suffocated out of its lungs—there can be neither 
good nor bad, but one dead level of mere fate.” 

Among all the forces making for this monistic mood in 
America probably none are to be compared for popular influence 
with the essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson. It might seem difficult 
to attribute any view in particular to a man who professed all 
views in turn; but “Omnes”—that watchword of Walt Whitman, 
the “enfant terrible” of the pantheistic renaissance, a watchword 
which Emerson himself might well have adopted—is itself only a 
party ery. “I am always insincere,” wrote the Concord dreamer, 
“as knowing there are other moods ;” to certain of these moods we 
owe heroic strains that call to duty even unto death; in one of the 
later moods he gratified Bronson Aleott by permitting himself to be 
classed as a Christian theist. But the mood lying back of and 
conscious of all others, the dominant speculative mood of the 
Emerson of fame, that Emerson who prepared Boston soil for 
Mother Eddy’s profitable husbandry, is unmistakably pantheistic. 
That his essays were in President Hopkins’s thought at the time 
of the quoted baccalaureate there can be little doubt. Years before, 
the great educator had become aware of the tendency of Emer- 
sonianism by a chance collision with it at a point which to him 
was vital. Opening his newly purchased copy of the second series 
of essays, he had encountered the passage in “Nominalist and 
Realist” which reads: “Jesus would absorb the race, but Tom 
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Paine or the coarsest blasphemer helps humanity by resisting this 
exuberance of power.” Forty years later, in his “Scriptural Idea 
of Man,” he recalls the pain caused him by those words concerning 
One “who was to him the Redeemer of the race, the Man, and 
whose influence was for him the hope of the race.” It is not within 
the scope of this article to discuss Emerson’s attitude toward 
historical Christianity; his was but the old gnostic attempt, once 
more, to transcend Jesus by including him. The denial that a 
value unique, universal, and ultimate may inhere in a personality 
appearing in time is but one of the many implications of that 
monistic world-view which he held and whose basal meaning it 
has been our purpose to suggest. Happily the light by which we 
have sought this meaning has recently been flashed directly upon 
the very genius of transcendentalism himself. 


In the already famous Gifford lectures by Professor James 


on “The Varieties of Religious Experience” occur two passages 


which lay bare the fatal weakness of Emerson’s thought—his 
failure to accord its rightful place to personality human or divine. 
The chapter on “Conversion” includes a note of comment upon 
Emerson’s well-known passage from “Spiritual Laws:” “When 
we see a soul whose acts are regal, graceful, and pleasant as roses, 
we must thank God that such things can be and are, and not turn 
sourly on the angel and say: Crump is a better man with his 
grunting resistance to all his native devils.” “True enough,” adds 
his critic, “but Crump may really be the better Crump for his 
inner discords and second birth; and your once-born regal char- 
acter, though indeed always better than poor Crump, may fall far 
short of what he individually might be had he only some Crump- 
like capacity for compunction over his own peculiar diabolisms, 
graceful and pleasant and invariably gentlemanly as these may 
be.” Here we have Emerson’s favorite coneeption of human 
character as a growth of nature, unfolding under necessary laws 
like the rose. Preceding the quoted passage are the words: “Our 
moral nature is vitiated by any interference of our will. People 
represent virtue as a struggle, . . . but there is no merit in 
the matter; either God is there or he is not there.” In “Self- 


Reliance” we find: “I suppose no man can violate his nature. 
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All the sallies of his will are rounded in by the law of his being, 
as the inequalities of Andes and Himmaleh are insignificant in 
the curve of the spher .’ In the essay on “Intellect” he writes: 
“What has my will done to make me that lam? Nothing. I have 
been floated into this hour by secret currents of might and mind.” 
It takes no morbid fancy to see in such words, “‘preached as truth 


to those that eddy round and round,” a call for warning as stern 
as Tennyson’s lines, 
Hold thou the good: define it well: 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


From all this pernicious half truth Professor James has been 
delivered by two considerations which should keep any man im- 
mune from the present epidemic of shallow thinking. To begin 
with, the latest word of psychology is that thought is not the 
supreme function of man; thinking is only the connecting circuit 
between feeling and volition, and its proper business is to answer 
the practical question, “What is to be done?’ Thought is never 
an end in itself, but a means to choice, a counselor of the will 
in sanctioning, directing, or inhibiting the impulses of the sub 
rational nature. We have then, as the maturest conception of 
psychology, the will at the core of human life, where James places 
it and Emerson does not. And again Professor James has never 
forgotten, what Romanes came only through sad struggle to 
appreciate, that the most indispensable of all data for a sym- 
metrical science are the facts of human consciousness itself. For 
William James personality has always possessed the deepest 
significance and charm. He is a born humanist and has become 
an absorbed observer of the inner life, not only schooled in intro- 


spection but revealing a dramatist’s insight and sympathy in the 


interpretation of the consciousness of others. In his hands that 


consciousness remains a living thing. No complexity of its 
deeper elements, no richness of inarticulate feeling and resolve, is 
willingly sacrificed to the barren simplicity of abstract thought. 
And thus the subrational elements of consciousness, so often ruled 


out of court, are summoned by him to give their full testimony. 
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Especially is conscience bidden speak, and her voice confirms the 
verdict of psychology that the supreme signiticance of human life 


lies in the fateful power of human choice. Emerson felt the 


antinomy between intellect and consci¢ nce, but as a speculator he 


drove conscience from the judgment seat. “Saints are sad,” he 
declared, “because they behold sin, even when they speculate from 
the point of view of the conscience and not of the intellect—a 
confusion of thought.” ‘There is no crime to the intellect.” 
William James’s first article of speculative as well as of 
practical belief might read: “I believe in the moral life.” To the 
young philosopher he would say as in Borden Bowne’s pregnant 
classroom phrase: “Pool your mysteries in freedom.” His essay 
on “The Dilemma of Determinism” and Bowne’s on “The Specu 
lative Value of Freedom” are twin torpedo boats capable of 
retiring an Emersonian fleet. If human choice be a reality per 
sonality must become the dominating conception of all thought; 
it must assimilate nature, and not nature it. Thus we have the 
philosophy of the heroic life—an atmosphere fit for the training 
of Asburys and Roosevelts and such other rough-riders in whatever 
high emprise; a philosophy with room for men who are greater 
than their environment, who can make and unmake zeitgeists ; 
who have larger dealings with the future than with the past; aye, 
a philosophy with room for Him “who, with his pierced hand, has 
raised up empires from their foundations, turned the stream of 
history from its old channel, and still continues to rule and guide 
the ages.” And so “life feels like a real fight” to William James. 
Responsibility and remorse are no illusions. After all, the vital 
differences for a man are the differences that he can make, and 
not those, however great, which are wrought for him by cosmic 
forces. Moral worth is not to be determined by a bird’s-eye view 
of human manners, but the eyes of Him with whom we have to 
do discern the intents of the heart. It is not Crump’s handicap 
but his running that should concern him. The objective difference 
between him and the “regal soul” is a negligible accident, but the 
difference which each of the two is making between his own yester- 
day and his own to-day is of incaleulable moment. Time is cheap; 


“ 


it is tendency that counts; and if Crump be mounting “on step- 
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ping-stones of his dead self to higher things,” while the “regal 
soul” rests in his graceful diabolisms, it is Crump and not the 
“regal soul” who is on his way to an abiding throne. This con- 
ception of an undetermined future, with real values to be lost or 
won, affords us the arena of a daring faith; that faith which is 
largely volitional, a declaration of principles, an achievement of 


freedom. Here is no mystic intuition that the future and the 


past are one, but a sublime hazard to make real what never yet 


has been. The vindication of this faith must be in that future 
toward which it bends its creative energy. Evidence cannot com- 
pel it; a man must take sides before the issue. Highest wisdom 
is justified of her children. And through this choice and strife, 
and not by passive contemplation, we gain the truth. It is the 
will that makes immediate contact with reality; intellection is 
but a secondhand dealing with the universe by means of concepts ; 
in willing we are inside the secret of the world. Through 
acquiescent energy we receive our truest illumination—that peace 
that passeth all understanding, that wisdom hid from the wise and 
prudent. “Obedience” becomes “the organ of spiritual knowl- 
edge.” The world is thus a field for that fight whose criticalness 
has laid its earnest spell upon all our greatest poets and upon none 
more than Robert Browning, the laureate of the moral life. 


When the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet—both tug— 
He’s left, himself, i’ the middle: the soul wakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through his life! 


In conclusion it remains to ask how far the thought which 
saw in human life no battle of the soul could see above that life 
a God stooping in conscious sympathy and succor. In the second of 
his Gifford lectures Professor James characterizes Emersonianism 
as one of the “godless or quasi-godless creeds.” “In strictness,” he 
writes, “the Buddhistic system is atheistic. Modern transcendental 
idealism—Emersonianism, for instance—also seems to let God 
evaporate into abstract ideality. Not a deity in concreto, not a 
superhuman person, but the immanent divinity in things, the 
essentially spiritual structure of the universe, is the object of the 
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transcendentalist cult. In that address to the graduating class at 
Divinity College in 1838 which made Emerson famous the frank 
expression of this worship of mere abstract laws was what made 
the scandal of the performance. . . . The universe has a divine 
soul of order, . . . but whether this soul be a mere quality, like 
the eye’s brilliancy or the skin’s softness, or whether it be a self- 
conscious life, like the eye’s seeing or the skin’s feeling, is a 


decision that never unmistakably appears in Emerson’s pages. It 


quivers on the boundary of these things, sometimes leaning one 


way, sometimes the other, to suit the literary rather than the 
philosophic need.” Doubtless this passage will carry greater 
weight in the home of transcendentalism than an earlier Boston 
opinion expressed by Emerson’s friend, Father Taylor: “Mr. 
Emerson is one of the sweetest creatures God ever made; but he 
knows no more of the religion of the New Testament than 
Balaam’s ass did of the principles of the Hebrew grammar.” The 
Harvard professor goes farther than the sailor preacher, denying 
to Emerson any proper title to the name of theist. Such is the 
final impoverishment of monism, however it may for a time be 
disguised by poetic imagery and personification and by the after 
glow of a vanishing Christian faith; such is the impoverishment 
that must attend any so-called “divine immanence” that is not the 
indwelling of that Spirit infinite in transcendent life, whose life in 
the fullness of time became the light of men. It is small wonder 
that a religion of mere “cosmic emotion” should feel that “histor- 
ical Christianity dwells with noxious exaggeration about the person 
of Jesus.” One who believes in “the divine Man” only as he 
believes in “the divine oyster” clearly has not the faith that over- 
comes the world. It is true that, like Emerson, William James 
reveals a deficient sense of the unique historic fact of Christianity ; 
but he is not barred from a more adequate appreciation by a 
philosophy which prejudges the evidence. In the concluding chap- 
ter of The Varieties of Religious Experience, his refusal of the 
boundaries of “sectarian science” marks a transcending as well of 
Emersonian thought; for while, as Tyndall admiringly said, 


‘ 


Emerson “constantly transmitted scientific conceptions into the 


finer forms and warmer lines of an ideal world,” he offered noth- 
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ing to hinder a Strauss from passing from pantheism to atheism 


when the ideal light faded for him from the one inevitable world. 

“Of course,” writes Professor James, “I can put myself into 
the sectarian scientist’s attitude, and imagine vividly that the 
world of sensation and scientific laws and objects may be all. But 
whenever I do this I hear that inward monitor, of which W. K. 
Clifford once wrote, whispering the word ‘bosh ;’ humbug is hum- 
bug, even though it bear the scientific name, and the total expres- 
sion of human experience, as I view it objectively, invincibly 
urges me beyond the narrow scientific bound.” Not without 
reason did an agnostic critic of William James once exclaim, 
“Here comes a great Goliath of science with newly furbished 
weapons from the old orthodox armory!” By his vindication of 
the personal way of taking the universe, by the unending teachable- 
ness of his “radical empiricism,” by his “practicalism” in testing 
notions by their value for experience, he has made room for a 
faith beyond his own entering in. Supplement The Will to 
Believe by George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, Simpson’s The Fact of Christ, and Dennis’s 
Christian Missions and Social Progress, enrich the list if you 
will with a copy of Browning, and you have an admirable modern 
library of Methodist apologetics. 


Base, Headers Cram 
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Arr. VIIL—THE BUGLER OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE, AT 
NINETY-FIVE. 
O BUGLER brave, whose call rang clear 
Upon the crisp November air 
With Cardigan, while on the rear 
Dashed the Six Hundred charging ther 
The smoke, the crash, the stain are gon 
The bugle fifty years unblown 


“Move!” “Trot!” “Charge!”’ swept the column on 
Where thirty thousand waiting stood 
While spoke the guns their awful tone 


And shrieked all horror’s frantic brood 


”? 


ire was called The fray was o’er 


How many heard that call no more! 


The winter snow the spring’s ott gr 
lhe summer’s verdure heal the 

The war-vale keeps no scar or st 
The songs of birds are sweet 

The bugler far away still dreams 


Of rush and smoke and war’s red gleam 


Then to his lips his bugle lays; 

“Move!” “Trot!” “Charge!’’ breathe upon the : 
Where are the men of bygone days? 

No Light Brigade sweeps forward there 
Do horse and man, a ghostly train, 


Rush viewless down the Vale again? 


Hero of years, at front no more 
With Cardigan to sound his call, 

The Light Brigade has gone before; 
Thy breath sings requiem for all 

Rest, soldier born, thy laurels won 


A warrior’s, Christian’s service done 


The bugler of Balaklava, now the sole survivor of the Six 


Hundred, has long been my friend and neighbor. At ninety-five 


he is in good repair of mind and body, and many a conversation 
do we have of old far-off, unhappy things and battles long ago. 
His modesty, frankness, and simplicity are charming, and I have 
no doubt of his record. He is a soldier to the manner born. His 
grandfather was a general under Wellington on the Peninsula. 
His father fought at Waterloo and, as officer of the guard, had 
many a conversation with Napoleon 


On the lone barren Isle where the loud roaring billow 
Assails the stern rock and the loud tempests rave 
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He rode at Lord Cardigan’s side that chill November morning 
and gave the calls responsive to which the Light Brigade rode into 
the Valley of Death. He saw the long siege and the taking of 
Sevastopol, the whole Crimean War that fills an historic page with 
a story of waste and suffering brightened only by the ministries of 
Florence Nightingale, now a star on life’s horizon, but then full- 
orbed and rising to rule the ascendant and brighten the grim 
visage of war. He early came to our region, where he raised our 
first company of Union cavalry. He might have been its captain, 
but he chose to be simply its bugler and a private. After serving 


our entire war he took up among us the arts of peace, and to-day 


in his cottage kept by a daughter’s hand he watches the present 
and calmly recalls the panorama of the bygone. That I find him 
immensely interesting it is needless to say, but to study how a 
soldierly career unfolds and trains character has been to me pleas- 
ing and useful—pleasing yet shocking! War’s wrinkled front is 
ghastly horrid. But when will its destructions come to a perpetual 
end? “The unfortunate, entangled young man” upon the 
Russian throne—so calls him Tolstoi—who so lately was urg- 
ing the mood of peace upon the word takes, now, upon a 
giant scale the festivities of Mars. Our own land, divinely 
above all others placed for the world’s peace, spends millions 
on warships for opportunities yet to come, some strenuous mock- 
heroic dash at some other Spain. If, then, war is indefinitely 
possible, and the last days when the nations shall learn war no more 
so long delay their coming, the military character is a fit subject 
for study. One finds it not devoid of noble elements. The New 
Testament surely presents the soldierly character in no unfavorable 
manner. John the Baptist outlines a military duty, seeming to 
reckon it quite as legitimate as a publican’s, though that does not 
carry a divine approval of war, as Paul’s prescribing to servants 
and masters their duties does not assume the divine approval of 
slavery. The centurion at Capernaum, humble and _ trustful 
among his official enemies, “loveth our nation.” “Certainly this 
was a righteous man,”’ was the frankly told conviction of the open- 
minded captain at the cross. “Julius courteously entreated 
Paul,” and in Cornelius so many graces of character and conduct 
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appear that he nobly heads the ever-growing procession of heathen 
converts into the Christian Church. Our own times, still freshly 
historic, have record of men like Havelock and “Chinese’’ Gordon. 
In our own civil war one knew privates steadfastly most prayerful, 
while subalterns like Henry Ward Camp and generals like Jackson 
and Howard adorned our annals “ beyond all Greek, beyond all 
toman fame.” 

Conversing intimately with my bugler, a private and nothing 
more, though, I thnk, an ideal one, I find in him some features 
that the world has adm’'red in Philip Sidney, the soldier gentleman, 
and Pierre Bayard, the final, consummate flower of chivalry. And 


first I mark my friend’s plain, unvarnished truthfulness. Of the 


great charge—how it shrivels compared with Pickett’s at Gettys- 
burg!—he reads Tennyson and says, “The poets tell things as they 
fancy, with color and glamour.’”’ He gives everything as he saw 
it, mostly over his horse’s ears in the smoke, with slung bugle and 
flashing blade, alert for Cardigan’s command. He is no miles 
gloriosus. In the trenches and at the city’s fall his own part, a 
single thread in a complex weaving, he clearly traces, and how he 
fared with his fronting foe. Truth is the first element of the 
knightly character. Not only is the cadet trained to reckon a lie 
a sneaking meanness, “unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,” 
but the mere insinuation of falsehood provokes hot wrath and 
formerly the deadly duel. Feints and stratagems are not counted 
falsehoods; they are challenges to the enemy. “Find out if you 
ean!”’ They all are fair play in war, though Bayard, the first 
soldier of his day, never, as I can find, deceived his enemy. The 
scout or sentinel, reporting to his officer, must tell things exactly 
as he saw them, or harm to many may come of miscalculation. 
Truth, indeed, is needful in all character and callings, in all human 
affairs, but in war’s dark ways it is a light shining where light is 
sorely needed or woe ensues. Truth holds the army together 
as—Stoice—the soul holds the body. Courage is strong in the 
character which we are presenting. Bravery is by its Celtic ety- 
mology a quality of sho, and splendcr, a dash and display. Cour- 
age is that calm flow of temper that moves to any form of service 
that duty may offer. It shrinks from no toil or hardship that the 
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occasion brings, though it be in darkness or solitude beyond all 
dream of honor or advantage. “Were you ever afraid of getting 
hurt?” “Never thought of that,” said my bugler; “thought 
only of what I was to do.”” The soldier becomes subdued to what 
he works in, to danger and difficulty, becomes quite unconscious 
of his courage, and goes almost mechanically to the watch, the 
rifle pit, or the charge. “Aiways I felt indifferent, sometimes 
even desirous, about falling.’’ Strangely, in his years of service 
he suffered no hurt but a leg-seratech! “God ordered it,” and his 
deep belief in Providence gave common “courage’’ but small 
opportunity. In the military character loyalty is prominent. 
“Gehorsam ist die erste Pflicht,’’ and obedience is written in the 
articles of war. The penalty of disobedience is death. Army 
discipline, whether at West Point or in the ranks, has tamed many 
an unruly temper, and after our war old soldiers were the best of 
employees. They had gained the habit of doing as they were told, 
without retort or argument. Commands may in stress of battle 
be terrific. “Were your officers drunk or crazy,’ asked a Russian 
after Balaklava, “that they sent six hundred against thirty thou- 
sand?” “Not theirs to reason why.” At Chancellorsville Major 
Keenan, of the Kighth Pennsylvania, with his men dashed unre- 


turning into the jaws of death in one of the most effective charges 


¢ 
st 
1 
I 


of the war. Such loyalty holds an army as a body “compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth,”’ as a solar system, confident 
in order and movement. Fidelity to the colors, esprit de corps in 
the organism, trustful comradeship among the men, and instant 
movement at command—these beautifully relieve the wrinkled 
front of war. A battle once seen can never be forgotten. Men 
do as ordered or fall in the doing, but there is a unity of plan, 
a harmony of action, a devotion to purpose most admirable, and 
the fate of the individual, “less often sought than found,”’ seems 
like the quenching of a star in its appointed orbit. At Balaklava 
“Retire!”’ was given vocally in the smoke and crash, each obeying 
as he could. Had that word been unspoken, all the brigade would 
have fallen. “Would you shoot me?” “O yes, at command, or 
shoot myself.” Obedience is to the soldier more than safety or 
sacrifice. Compassion, too, belongs in the soldierly character, 
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laid as an ennobling tint upon its other qualities. The soldier has 


1 


a human heart, wild as may be the rage of battle. “Be sure the 


hand that’s foremost there has wiped away a tear.” Bayard sent 


food to a starving though unyielding foe, and Grant, I know, was 
as tender in the hospital as he was determined in the field. How 
touching it sounds from one bending over a fallen foeman, “I’m 
sorry, but I had to do it”! “Yes,” came faintly, “I know it; you 
did only a soldier’s duty.” One not himself a combatant but in 
the smell of villainous saltpeter saw amid things fierce and grimy 
instances of tenderness “ passing the love of women,” the tears of 
warlike men. 

If one reckons these features of the chivalrous, the military 
character, as it appears not in men of renown, in heroes touted by 
Fame’s obstreperous trumps, but in simple privates who have small 
share in war’s pomp and circumstance, but who know its demands 
of toil and suffering, one asks if the unfolding and training of such 
is any compensation for war’s evils. Of course not. All this may 
come to the physician, to the locomotive engineer, to the sailor, 
to other workers in the arts of peace. It is the dark background 
of war that makes them here conspicuous. The matter has an 
impressive religious aspect. St. Paul vividly tells in military 
rhetoric the qualities needed—and the habits as well—of one who 
would follow Him who came to send upon earth not peace but a 
sword. The hymns of our liturgy set forth the Christian life as 
a warfare, and that we are called as to a soldier’s service. The 
Crusaders exaggerated this idea, but it has not vanished, it will 
not vanish, from Christian thought. One might say that the 
preacher is a bugler, sounding the call that is bidden him—*“ ] 
am the voice.” And how these soldierly traits unfold in Christian 
workers in far-away lands, in slums at home, in continuance of 
service manifold! The field of conflict is the world, and on every 
part of it is the Commander’s eye. “He that overcometh shall 


JR. iyde 


be clothed in white raiment.” 
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Arr. [IX.—THE CHILDREN’S HOUR IDEA. 


I. The Need of Something. During the closing years of the 
life of that very remarkable man, the Rev. William Taylor, Bishop 
of Africa, he appeared one Monday morning on the platform of 
the Methodist Mission Rooms in New York city and addressed 
the Preachers’ Meeting. Bishop Taylor was a man of great ex- 
perience in planting missions in different parts of the world—in 
South America, in India, and at last on the Dark Continent of 
Africa. His was a world-wide plan of Christianizing the peoples 
of the earth. He had such breadth of view, such strength of faith, 
such a common-sense expression of fact and thought and feeling as 
might well win the respect not only of ministers and missionaries, 
but also of philanthropists, educators, and statesmen. On the oc- 
casion referred to, a little child brought from Africa by the good 
bishop was the object lesson of the day. Holding that child up 


? 


before the large audience of Methodist ministers who were gathered, 
Bishop Taylor said, in substance, “The Christian nurture, educa- 
tion, and training of the little children of Africa—as of all nations— 
is the real ground of rational hope on the part of the Christian 
Church and of all earnest workers in the great missionary world 
to-day.”” The simple-hearted enthusiasm of the old bishop was 


something beautiful. The thought he sought to convey is not 
one to be dismissed with a charitable smile. Under God it has in 


it the life-principle of a new missionary era in American homes 
and towns and cities as well as in far-off heathen lands. 

Apropos to recalling this striking incident is the fact that 
the new pedagogy and the new psychology have united their in- 
vestigations in these later years. To-day they are pluming them- 
selves on certain remarkable results. One investigator puts the 
matter in this phrasing: “In a century of wonderful discoveries, 
perhaps the most wonderful, all things considered, is the discovery 
of the child.” There is certainly an ever-increasing interest in 
childhood now being developed with each added year of the open- 
ing century. According to the official count of the chief statisti- 
cian at Washington, D. C., in 1899, there were 36,727,363 persons 
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twenty-one years of age or under to be found in the United States. 
More than 21,800,000 of these were within the scholastic age, 
from five to eighteen years; 15,138,715 were to be found under 
instruction in our public schools. Millions of those who were 
infants at the time of the compilation of these figures are now 
among the growing children of the nation. The study of child 
life since the year 1880 has been a specialty with others than the 
new psychologists. “Child Study in the United States” con- 
stitutes an important chapter in a recent report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. President G. Stanley Hall, 
of Clark University, is a chief contributor to the scientific obser- 
vations contained in this report. The following is one of the 
scientific—mark it, not merely theologic or clerical—conclusions 
reached: “The returns clearly point to the important duty of 


parents and friends to give proper religious instruction at a very 


early age. 

It would seem, then, that the importance and need of philan- 
thropic, reformatory, Christian work among children is not likely 
to be emphasized unduly. The merely materialistic theory of 
education will not meet the needs of the child or the demands of the 
age. Is there a growing laxity of morals among the young in 
city and in country? This is widely affirmed. Yet the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice is to-day the chief, if not the only, 
agency definitely and positively enlisted for the defense of the 
moral purity of the children of the nation. Christian ideals and 
teaching, it is insisted, afford the “only possible dynamic power 
capable of correcting the present loose morals of young people.”’ 
Therefore the question of the Christian nurture of childhood and 
youth is, among thinking men and women, one of primary, not to 
say of supreme, importance. Mr. John Wanamaker, speaking in 
reference to Sunday school work and workers, is reported as having 
said, “ When you save a man or woman you save a unit; but when 
you save a boy or girl you save a whole multiplication table.” 

II. The Need Further Defined and Emphasized. Among the 
many ways of interesting the young, and helping to higher thought 
and to a higher life, it is desired at this time to define and emphasize 
only one. It is not intended to try to nullify or to supersede any 
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form of catechetical or catechumen work among the young. The 
baptized children of the Church have rights which should be more 
widely recognized than they are. Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ Clubs, 
with many other methods devised to enlist the interest and sym- 
pathies of the young in any desirable direction, are all worthy of 
consideration and commendation. This paper has to do directly 
and only with the Children’s Hour idea. What, then, chiefly and 
briefly, is that idea? It may be put in few words: It is to supple- 
ment the secular instruction of the public school by special moral 
and spiritual teaching at some definite hour during the secular 
week. It is matter of observation and complaint that, with all 
the confessed excellences of our American public-school system, 
that system does not provide adequate instruction—if any at all— 
in the knowledge of religion or even in that of common morals. 
Our public schools are intended for all classes of children and 
youth, irrespective of racial peculiarities or of any distinction in 
religious belief. While foreign immigration has come to be, at 
last, a menace to our nation’s best interests, religious toleration 
is still one of the foundation stones of our American republic. 
Each man, woman, and child of the immigrants who seek our 
shores must be permitted to worship God or not to worship God, 
according to the dictates of the individual conscience. The 
atheist, infidel, and agnostic may object to any religious teaching 
whatever. The Jew objects to any Christian instruction of his 
children. The Romanist resents any form of Protestant teaching, 
influence, or bias. He regards the public-school tax as an imposi- 
tion and a hardship put upon those who are of his faith. He often 
stands steadily for the public maintenance of the parochial school. 
However important and desirable that the blessings of education 
may extend not only to the mind but to the morals, in the recog- 
nition and development of the entire intellectual and spiritual life, 
still, seemingly, some other way must be devised than that afforded 
by our present public-school system. The communication of dis- 
tinetive religious truth appears to be impracticable. Not only 
among the parents of the children is there a wide divergence in 
religious belief, but also among the public-school inspectors, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. In former years, and under other conditions, 
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Jewish or Romish teachers in our publie schools were compara- 
tively rare and uninfluential. To-day in normal school and in 
city college the proportion of Jewish pupils is excessive, and the 
growing influence of Roman Catholicism on school boards and in 


schoolrooms is something to be recognized, if not regretted. By 


the laws of the State of New York and of other States in the 
Union the public moneys cannot be granted to sectarian schools. 
This fact is, of course, to be commended. In very many instances 
the reading of the Bible is excluded. All reference to religion, as, 
sometimes, to partisan politics, is interdicted. In other cases a 
select portion of the Bible—usually from the book of Psalms— 
is read, without note or comment. In rare instances, perhaps, 
choice hymns of the Christian Church are sung. Concerning the 
latter fact, curious to note, no unfavorable criticisms are heard. 
But direct religious and spiritual instruction is withheld. Even 
among Protestant ministers there are found those who concede 
that the objections of atheist, Jew, and Romanist must, in fair- 
ness, be respected. There is no recognized system of moral teach- 
ing in our public schools—no juvenile edition of anything like 
Wayland’s Moral Science introduced. It is an open question 
whether the teachers in our public schools afford any positive 
moral help of any kind to the pupils under their care. The charac- 
ter of these teachers may be irreproachable. Their individual 
influence may be of the very best. But direct moral instruction 
is practically under the ban. The conviction that, despite all 
objections, the Bible should be read and its teachings inculeated 
even in our public schools is coming to be more general, perhaps, 
than it has been. As moral beings we must have cultivated moral 
sense. The need of a great moral reform has at no time been 
more evident in the history of our native land. Illiteracy is not 
our only national peril. The attitude of the Junior Order of Amer- 
ican Mechanics is noteworthy. It is an order having in its ranks 
two hundred thousand members. It recently made this affirma- 
tion of one of its principles: 


We believe that the Bible should be read in our public schools. It is the 
recognized standard of all moral and civil law. We therefore believe that our 
children should be educated in its teachings 
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III. The Nation’s Need is High Moral Ideals. We are not 
making an argument at this time for the reading and teaching of 
distinctive Bible truths in our public schools. We aim only to 
show the admitted need of moral and spiritual instruction among 
their millions of pupils. Up to this hour this need has not been 
adequately supplied. The question this paper seeks to answer 
is: Can some means be devised to largely harmonize differences 
and to afford moral and spiritual instruction to a greater number 
of the young at some time during the secular week—instruction 
which shall be not only helpful but agreeable, attractive, and 
free? 

Before this question is answered more directly, another fact 
presents itself. ‘A doubt has been expressed whether our public- 
school system in this country is not really vicious. A distinguished 
prelate of the Roman Catholic Churech—Cardinal Gibbons— 
has recently entered an urgent protest, clearly and frankly ex- 
pressed, which has excited wide attention. The cardinal is re- 
puted to be broad-minded. In his view, and in that of many 
others, this question of the need of moral and religious instruction 
in American school life is incomparably the most important public 
question confronting the American people to-day. Those in whose 
mind utility is the leading idea in public instruction are often 
seemingly indifferent to all except the future material interests 
of the young. They would confine all religious or spiritual teach- 
ing to the Sunday school or to the home. But it is evident on 
every hand that the home circle does not meet the demand. The 
proportion of those who can be influenced to attend either church 
or Sunday school, large as it may be accounted, is nevertheless 


comparatively small. One of our daily papers may be quoted: 


Incidentally, Bishop Johnston, in arguing the necessity of religious educa- 
tion, touched a very serious question when he prophesied that the inability 
of the public schools of our land to teach any system of morals is going to lead, 
within a few decades, to a struggle the like of which this country has never 
seen, and it will be with a generation that won’t believe anything at all. 


Gladstone made a similar prophecy concerning England in private 
conversation during the late years of his life. The idea of the 
Children’s Hour—to repeat—is to afford children such attractive 
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forms of moral and spiritual instruction as may be a pleasing 
variation on the routine of Bible-school study, introducing some 
features which, while commendable in themselves, it might not 


be practicable to present in the Lord’s house on the Lord’s Day. 


True patriotism is a part of true religion. The nation’s flag 
is shadowed only by the cross. General Grant, in a message to 
the Sunday schools of our country in 1876, said: “Hold fast to 
the Bible as the sheet anchor of our liberties. To the influence of 
this book we are indebted for the progress made in true civiliza- 
tion, and to this we must look for our guide in the future.” Daniel 
Webster is quoted as saying: “If we abide by the principles taught 
in the Bible our country will go on prospering and to prosper. 
But if we and posterity neglect its instruction and authority no 
man can tell how sudden a catastrophe may overwhelm us and 
bury our glory in profound obscurity.”’ With these great basal 
patriotic truths in mind it must be confessed there is, outside the 
weekly Bible school, a need of some inoffensive yet aggressive 
agency which, whether Protestant, Romanist, or Jewish, may 
seek more directly to deal with the moral and spiritual life of the 
children in every community. 

The testimony often has been that the Children’s Hour as 
illustrated in New York city and in Cincinnati, Ohio, is cooper- 
ative with the best interests of the public schools. It aims not 
to interfere in any way. Principal and teachers have their 
authority recognized, their position and their work respected, 
and are never referred to except in terms of high estimation. 

IV. Certain Distinctive Features of the Children’s Hour. A 
distinguishing idea of the Children’s Hour—in its largest presen- 
tation—is its undenominational, unsectarian, evangelistic, mis- 
sionary meaning. In more detailed explanation, the Children’s 
Hour seeks, among other methods, to reach the intelligence of young 
people of public-school age, to awaken interest, to arouse curiosity, 
and, by the laws of association, to help the memory, and, at last, 
to induce reflection and resolution on the part of the most juvenile 
type of mind and character. To hang a moral lesson on a con- 
spicuous object is a not unworthy deed. “Through the eye to 
the heart”’ is coming to be very widely the idea of wise instruction 
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everywhere. It was largely God’s method with the children of 
Israel during their forty years’ preparatory course in the wilderness. 
Again and again this method was illustrated by the ancient proph- 
ets. It was the distinguishing feature in the method of the Great 
Teacher. He sought to associate spiritual truth with objects 
the most familiar. In his teaching—to which the great mass of 
the people listened with delight—our Lord availed himself of con- 
crete rather than of abstract forms of truth. Nor did he hesitate 
to deal in multiplied illustrative incidents called parables. The 
Twentieth Century Version gives many an esthetic critic and carper 
food for thought where it says (Matt. xiii, 34, 35): “All this 
Jesus told the crowd in stories. Indeed, to them he never spoke 
except in stories, in fulfillment of the words in the prophet, I will 
speak to them in stories: I will utter things kept secret from the 
foundation of the world.”” Froebel and others of the great pioneers 
in pedagogy adopted only in part the peculiarly simple and suc- 
cessful methods of their greatest predecessor. Material object, 
blackboard, and picture are to-day an important part of the equip- 
ment of the most advanced instruction. Indeed, the stereopticon 
exhibition is now a popular means of information on platform and 
in pulpit. The stereoscope—with its striking realism—is yet more 
generally to be introduced into the classes of academy and Bible 
school. Curiosity in children is not to be disregarded in any edu- 


cational work we may attempt among them. To pique curiosity 


in various ways is to awaken interest and to secure attention. 
This may be done by the character of the card of admission— 
needing to be punched each week; by the anagrams, rebuses, and 
conundrums—brain-teasers all—but especially by the initial let- 
ters of each succeeding object and by the final motto of the entire 
season. This last they have three months in which to guess. 
Said an appreciative Bible-school superintendent—referring to 
the Friday afternoon Children’s Hour as held in the body of the 
church, where each week more than five hundred people gathered, 
“My! what an exciting time these children must have guessing 
what the next object will be!” The pleasant, though puzzling, 
question each week—“Cum je cum?’’—preceding a _ twenty- 
minute object lesson, would materially focus the curious thought 
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of any audience, whether of people large or small. An audience 
of eight hundred such has been attracted and held of a Friday 
afternoon in the city of New York. 

All this, or something like this—with brief exercises by the 
children themselves, under the wise direction of a competent com- 
mittee of ladies; for you must give the children themselves some- 
thing to do—all this will go far toward awakening the interest and 
cultivating the good will of many in any community, however 
conservative it may be. 

An old farmer, who had been listening to a learned discus- 
sion of a certain form of proposed temperance legislation, shut 
his knife with a snap and said, “I don’t know nuthin’ about the 
law, but I’ve seven good reasons for votin’ for it.” “What are 
they?” asked a lawyer. And the grim old farmer responded, 
“Four sons and three daughters.”” The Children’s Hour idea— 
apart from its direct religious bearing—is to emphasize the value 
of a well-rounded education, of honesty, industry, frugality, and 
temperance. In its spirit the Children’s Hour is practically a 
“Band of Hope,” and it is so advertised. If there were nothing 
in connection with the Children’s Hour but its brief responsive 
service, occupying less than five minutes, this would afford such 
wise suggestions, such instruction, incentive, and inspiration, as 
must in the end be helpful to any child who ever reads this service. 
Its repetition is economic of time. It is a weekly reminder of the 
high moral purpose—patriotic and religious—of those who may 
have these services in charge. It is not necessarily a series of 
promises. It is a condensed, consecutive putting of the things 
aimed to be accomplished from week to week. It obviates the 
necessity of making announcements which may be needless or 
distracting, 


Mr. Jacob Riis—that most genial and sympathetic of reform- 


or which may occupy valuable time. 


ers and philanthropists—seriously proposes that the Board of 
Education of New York city should throw open the public-school 
buildings of the city on the Christian Sabbath. He suggests and 
urges that popular address and lecture, though not of a religious 


but of an entertaining character, be furnished men, women, and 
children on this sacred day. He hopes in this way, among others 
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less eccentric and more to be commended, “to lift neighborhood 
gatherings from the level of the dance hall and saloon to the level 
of the schoolhouse.’”’ But this would be a movement, we think, 
in the wrong direction. It would lead away from the church and 
Bible school, with their preaching and teaching of divine truth. 
Under the sanction of the Board of Education it would, in time, 
pander to the mere pleasure of the people. It would take away 
from the sacredness of the Christian Sabbath. It would put a 
slight upon the preaching of the word and upon the house of 
God. It would sanction, if it did not positively encourage, a 
disregard of God’s laws and an absenteeism from Christian wor- 
ship which is already coming to be so noticeable and so deplorable. 
Christianity cannot afford to make a retrograde movement like 
this. We have already enough of false compromise and of sinful 
concession. But Mr. Riis’s proposed reform gives added emphasis 
to the Children’s Hour idea. The pull, however, is in this case, 
so far as specially concerns children, in the right direction: it is 
in the interest of Sabbath observance and of church attendance. 
It leads from the public school fo the church. It affords needed 
moral instruction incentive and stimulus, with such simple forms 
of innocent diversion as Mr. Riis himself would be prompt to ap- 
prove and applaud. God is still saying to our Boards of Eduea- 
tion as really as to our churches, ‘ 
for me.” 

V. The Main Idea: How to Make it Practical. The Children’s 


‘Take this child and train it 


Hour idea is that each child now belongs to Christ—of purchase 
and of right. It seeks to encourage the child to submit at once to 
his divine authority and to the leadings of his Holy Spirit. It 
confines the season of special effort to three months in the year— 
October, November, and December. It selects the most desirable 


day—Friday. It encourages the children to come direct from the 
public schools, bringing their schoolbooks with them. It confines 
its direct work to a single hour. It speaks of this hour as “sixty 
minutes of sunshine.”” The address, given preferably always by 
the pastor, will be in many instances the only religious address— 
presumably, as things go, the only sermon—most of the children 
will have heard for the entire week. 
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In the preparatory arrangements for and in the final organi- 
zation of a Children’s Hour of the type thus too briefly outlined, 
certain essentials must be assumed. There must be real sympathy, 
even a marked solicitude, felt and shown by the acting pastor. 
There must be generous financial backing by the church and a 
willingness to exert themselves on the part of a select corps of 
competent order-loving helpers. The way to learn to preach is 
to preach. The way to have a revival is to have a revival. And 
the way to have a Children’s Hour is to have a Children’s Hour. 


The consent of parents is, in every instance, the sine qua non of 


admission to and connection with these meetings. 

Any preacher, if really interested, judicious, and tactful, will 
be welcome to the platform of any of our public schools. He 
may be asked only to read the Scripture. He may even be asked 
to say a few words to the pupils. He will speak briefly and to the 
point. He will avoid any allusion to his contemplated enterprise, 
or, indeed, to any subject which may suggest difference or produce 
unfavorable criticism. He will speak in honor of the public-school 
system and in support of the principal and teachers. He may 
stimulate and encourage the children to apply themselves, to 
observe order, to respect law, and to prepare for high usefulness 
and good citizenship. Preachers and even parents are too little 
in touch with our public schools. Principals and teachers feel 
lonely. In some instances they are not strangers to a sort of 
social ostracism. Cases have been known where principals were 
more than appreciative, were proud of the kind words addressed to 
them and their schools, and where tearful teachers have gathered 
around a Christian minister at the close of such an address and 
have said, “O, if other pastors would only come to see us, as you 
do, and say a few words of good cheer to us, once in a while, how 
grateful we would be!”’ 

Guards and guides may be needed in the attempt to establish 
a Children’s Hour in any place. Here are a few: Do not begin a 
series of such meetings unless you have thought it all out, made 
every needful provision, and clearly see your way through. Do not 
attempt to hold them for over three months at a time, and never 
hold them on any other day than Friday. Secure the pledged 
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support of your official brethren, your Sunday school superintend- 
ent, and of all needed helpers. Such a thing as jealousy on the part 
of your Sunday School Board or of others may not be altogether 
impossible if you score a pronounced success in your enterprise. 
Avoid the merely sensational. Do not be eager to court a laugh. 
Do not talk “baby talk.” Never lose sight of your high moral 
purpose and of your ultimate spiritual end. Keep your object 
ever in view. Do not multiply speakers. Keep the reins in your 
own hands. Avoid digression and distraction. Adhere to a time 
table. Remember, one object is enough. A formal weekly pro- 
gram—printed if possible—is desirable and even needful. Such 
a program may be made very simple. Multiplied by the hecto- 
graph process, it may be inexpensive. It may be elaborate, and 
even illustrated. In either event the children who take part will 
be pleased to see their names duly honored. 

To hold a “Children’s Hour” the encouragements are many 
and great, but the difficulties are not a few. The expense may 
be little or much. Objections must be kindly met and patiently 
overcome. 

VI. What are Some oj the Objections? Some may look upon 
this new form of organization and of effort coldly. They may not 
adequately appreciate the importance of such special labor among 
children. Others—influenced in part by sectarian suspicion or 
prejudice—may be willing to concede only that, on the whole, 
this meeting may exert an influence for good. Others, still, will 
generously admit the value of the idea and may be disposed by 
their indorsement and cooperation to make it more compre- 
hensive, more thorough, and more far-reaching in its beneficial 
results. Among the many objections which, in large cities, may 
be reasonably apprehended are the following: “Doesn’t it all 
mean very hard work?”’ It may be answered, Many hands make 
light work. The satisfaction, pleasure, and reward afforded the 
earnest worker will more than counterbalance the painstaking 
ingenuity and effort he may display. “Doesn’t the Children’s 
Hour idea involve possible interference with neighboring churches 
and Sunday schools? Doesn’t it look like proselyting? Is it not 


taking an unfair, unfraternal advantage of sister churches and of 
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brother ministers?’’ Again it may be answered, Means can be 
taken to inspire confidence on the part of all. The Children’s 
Hour idea—it must be ever borne in mind—may be absolutely 


undenominational. A pastor might have such a service weekly, 
strictly sectarian, for his own young people. He might have fifty 
present. He throws his meetings open to all on a definite age 
limit, say between six and eighteen, and may speak each week, 
without a suspicion of any indirection, to a popular audience of five 
hundred—many more, indeed, than he could secure for his own 
congregation on Sunday. But observe: he is on his honor. He 
must not invade the rights of others. He must take no unfair 
advantage. What he does he does for the general good. His 
ministerial brethren believe in him. When, however, there is any 
doubt existing a written note from the parents requesting the en- 
rollment of a child will go a long way toward obviating serious 
difficulty. In cases of extreme delicacy a union effort might be 
inaugurated. It might be sustained by several churches and their 
pastors. It might itinerate from church to church with each 
succeeding year. Better, however, have one place, one pastor, 
and the firm, fraternal confidence and warm sympathy of all. 
Children may express on their Decision Cards their preference for 
the pastor under whose spiritual instruction they desire to be 
placed. These cards, duly sorted, should be confided to the brother 
ministers thus designated. Children by their own choice thus 
become the objects of special pastoral care. In large cities the 
objection may be made, “Jews will come; Catholics will come.” 
But this should never be without the consent of parents. That 
consent will sometimes be secured. The curiosity and interest of 
the child with the common sense of the parent may be trusted 
to obtain it. Every Protestant church should be open to Jew and 
Gentile. 

Many years ago Miss Harriet Livermore was a missionary 
from this country to the Jews in Jerusalem. To-day the Jews 
throng our business thoroughfares, especially in our great cities. 
Why should we not invite their attendance upon our churches? 
The distinct mission of the church of the Paulist Fathers, in New 
York city, is to reach the Protestant population of that city. The 
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church bulletin at its doors, in connection with the work attempted 
to be done, specifically invites Protestants to attend their services 
and seek instruction. We send Dr. Wood to South America, Dr. 
Butler to Mexico, Dr. Drees to Porto Rico, and Dr. Burt to Rome 
itself—great Catholic countries. We pay our good money for 
their support while they make converts from Rome. Their con- 
gregations, in many instances, would not begin to have as many 
Romanist children in attendance as will, with the consent of in- 
telligent Catholic parents, seek admission to a well-conducted 
Children’s Hour in one of our large cities. Yet we sometimes hear 
the objection made by not the most thoughtful, benevolent, or 
sincere, “What good can we hope to do the Catholics and the 
Jews?” 

If the question is raised, “How much does the hope of a 
reward at the final meeting have to do with the numbers in at- 
tendance from week to week?” the answer is, We have no means 
of knowing. Gifts may be of inconsiderable value. They need 
express only the real interest and affection felt by the donors. 
There should be something to take home, to keep, to read, to refer 
to in after years. It is very gratifying to a pastor to meet attend- 
ants of former years upon his Children’s Hour and to learn that 
they are members in the church, perhaps holding official positions, 
and to hear them say with genuine feeling, “Even to this day I 
have that little book of Psalms you gave me.’ The souvenirs 
given, the rewards promised, to children who read the Sunday 
issue of our yellow journals may well lead some very conservative 
people to revise some of their former notions. “The children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 

If it be asked, “Is it wise to have these meetings open to 
the general public?”’ t 


he answer is, If the church has galleries it 
is most desirable to encourage the presence of the parents and 
friends of the children. Like the children themselves, however, 


adults should gain admission by an appropriate card. 


Among your embarrassments and discouragements will pos- 
sibly be the financial outlay grudgingly afforded by the officials 
of your church, the real want of sympathy you may find even among 
your helpers, and the cruel want of cooperation and even of interest 
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among the parents of the children who may come to your services. 
Expense may be met, if not by official provision, by special col- 
lections or by subscriptions obtained from parents, friends, or 
recognized and honored patrons. You make friends with parents 
when you interest or are yourself interested in their child. 

VII. Some Further Things Suggested. There must be the 
spirit of Christian consideration and courtesy—and no lack of 
Christian tact and courage—evident in the inception and prose- 
cution of such work as belongs to the Children’s Hour idea. In 
illustration it may be said that one of the most successful Children’s 
Hour services was held in the city of Cincinnati nearly a score of 
years ago. At first the difficulties seemed almost insuperable in 
the way of having a series of meetings which should not meet with 
Romish opposition. But when a public-school principal—him- 
self not connected with any Church—called attention to a certain 
provision made in the laws of the Board of Education the way 
seemed clear. The provision referred to was explained as being 



















very largely in the interest of children of the Romish faith who 
might desire special preparation for admission to the Church as 
communicants. The paragraph read as follows: 





101. Pupils shall be excused for absence not exceeding one half or two 
quarter days each week, for the purpose of taking lessons in such branches of 
education as the parents or guardians may desire, provided arrangements for 
the same be personally made by the parent or guardian with the principal of 


the school. (Dec. 28th, 1857.) 












Under that provision all sectarian difficulties disappeared. 
Those who insist upon what latterly has been called the rup- 


ture theory of conversion, in allusion to Paul’s experience at ( 
Damascus, and who insist upon this as the only experience for 
. ° a: ; ° 1 
even young children, may see in the Children’s Hour idea only an 4 
; : , . , 3 
expedient which may lead ultimately to self-deception. But 
those who have any acquaintance with that epoch-making volume, ( 
es _ ‘ 5 
Christian Nurture, by Dr. Horace Bushnell, will probably take a 


more hopeful view. Like so many of the means employed during ; 
the last fifty years, the Children’s Hour idea is to make much of i ) 
the possibility of the “ Divine Spirit exercising regenerative influ- ; 
ence through the channels of nature and nurture.” It is a seed- 
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sowing instrumentality. It may be made most instructive and 
attractive. It may be supplemented by other hand-to-hand and 
heart-to-heart agencies for bringing the young to Christ. It may 
be made tributary to the Junior Epworth League and to other 
similar organizations for the young. All forms of spiritual instruc- 
tion and of innocent entertainment may be made to lead, should 
be made to lead, directly up to a Decision Card and a “ Decision 
Day.”’ 

The crisis type of conversion in children is a type not so 
frequently seen as in other years. Call it the rupture type or the 
rapture type, it is now rarely seen anywhere. But the facts of 
regeneration and conversion may still be just as real in boy or 
girl. Given the heaven-born disposition and decision, under wise 
instruction, to come to Christ, and then follow, naturally, the 
words of Christ, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.”” The Jesuitical sagacity of the Romish Church asks 
the spiritual care of a child only till the age of twelve. It is con- 
fident then of what the man or woman will be. The indifference 
of churches in relation to their children is equaled only by the 
practical infidelity of parents themselves. The false ideas of 
fathers and mothers, with the lack of earnestness on the part of 
even Christian teachers, interpose the most serious obstacles a 
well-meaning or really awakened child has to meet. 

The interference of professedly Christian parents, having only 
in view the child’s pleasure-seeking future, is one of the most mel- 
ancholy factors in time of revival and in Christian America’s 
family life. Solomon did not say, Teach a child the way he should 
go. He did say, “Train up a child in the way he should go.” It 
is largely a question of parental example and practice. It was 
the judgment, confided to the writer, of a New York principal of 
forty years’ experience in one of our best publie schools: “ Parental 
discipline is relaxing more and more every year.” 

If it be asked, “ How can we harvest the fruit of the Children’s 
Hour?” the answer is at hand: The signers of Decision Cards may 
be placed in special classes for Christian training. A _ private 
“ Pastor’s Class” may succeed the Children’s Hour for a period of 
three months prior to admission to the Church or to formal proba- 
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tion. The influence of a well-instrueted child in the home circle 
may be regenerative o1 reformatory. The children should be 
encouraged to a “Friday Night at Home’’—a night in which they 
are to endeavor to make home specially attractive. This can be 
done by their kind attentions, their little thoughtful courtesies, 
and particularly by showing their programs and by outlining at 
table or in the later evening the address or object lesson of the 
al ternoon. 


May not the Children’s Hour idea have a broader develop- 


ment in the future? It is with reference to this possibility that 
the author of this paper has been induced to exploit its helpfulness 
thus far. It has been conceded already that other means of reach- 
ing children, so far from being neglected or depreciated, are to be 
the more generally respected and adopted. Anything reputable, 
tactful, and pleasurable which is not in contravention of Scripture 
teaching, and which is adapted to waken the moral sense and to 
recommend the religion of Christ to the respect and affection of 
the child, is always to be welcomed. But it is to be said again, 
in favor of the Children’s Hour idea, it is distinctively an unde- 
nominational, unsectarian idea. It is a pedagogic idea. It is a 
patriotic, temperance, evangelistic, missionary idea. The question 
is now at last raised, Why should there not be such an “Hour” 
observed weekly in every town in the country? Why should not 
scores of such “ Hours” be held in every city of the land? If held 
in the right place, at the right time, by the right man, with the 
right motive, and in the right way, it will form a seed-sowing agency 
of inestimable value for the moral and spiritual improvement of 
the young, for the betterment of society, and for the protection 
of the most sacred institutions in patriotic American life. 


Fig e 4 DB sote 
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Arr. X.—“ THAT FAMOUS INSTRUMENT OF THE LORD, 
MR. JOHN ELIOT.” 

SoME one wrote an ingenious book a few years ago in which 
he showed that, since light travels only at the rate of something 
less than two hundred thousand miles a second and the stars are 
separated from the earth by very considerable distances, a per- 
son who could see the earth from a star would see things not as 
they are, but as they were when the ray of light that enters his 
eye started on its journey from the earth. If, therefore, you 
could sit upon a star of just the right magnitude to bring October 
28, 1646, before your eye you would see the enaction of a memor- 
able scene in and near Roxbury, in the colony of Massachusetts. 
You would first notice that instead of the wearisome monotony of 
stone pavements and dreary alleys of brick tenements, with here 
and there a church spire pointing heavenward for a blessed relief, 
there were rolling, breezy pasture lands, winding alleys of stately 
trees, and the groves that were God’s first temples, with a little 
settlement in the middle, and one church, set down on the edge 
of the great wilderness. But if you should look then for the thing 
that made that particular day illustrious you would see four men 
set out from the little town and strike into the wilderness upon a 
high and holy mission. You would see them after a journey of 
several miles reach an Indian settlement, where they are received 
with manifestations of great pleasure. And finally you would see 
the leader of the little band stand forth and address the savages. 
This was the man whom Edward Winslow called “that famous 
Instrument of the Lord, Mr. John Eliot,” and this was the first 
time that he preached the Gospel to the Indians in their own tongue. 
The three who were privileged to be with the great apostle on this 
day of days were probably Elder Heath and Daniel Gookin, of 
Roxbury, and the Rev. Thomas Shepard, of Cambridge, whose 
name and fame are now recalled by the Shepard Memorial Church 


of that university city. 
The text that Eliot chose for this first mission was in the 
thirty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, ninth and tenth verses: “Then 
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said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son of man, 
and say to the wind, Thus saith the Lord God; Come from the 


four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may 


live. So I prophesied as he commanded me, and the breath came 
into them, and they lived, and stood up upon their feet, an exceed- 
ing great army.” As the preacher began by repeating and then 
explaining the Ten Commandments, went on to show how all men 
had broken them and were children of disobedience, set forth at 
length the wrath of God and the fearfulness of his judgment, ex- 
patiated upon the lost condition of the Indians, declared God's 
provision of salvation through Jesus Christ his Son, and finally 
called upon the Indians to repent and seek the favor of God, oecu- 
pying an hour and a quarter in the doing of all this, the sermon 
might be considered a fairly comprehensive one. He then asked 
the Indians if they understood, and spent an hour and three quar- 
ters In answering their questions. 

This scene took place at Nonantum, near what are now Brigh- 
ton and Watertown, in the wigwam of Waauban, or Waban, an 
important man among the Indians. The savages expressed great 
interest in what they had heard, and at other visits which quickly 
followed they listened to the sermons and the answers to questions 
with both tears and repentance. Before very long positive results 
were seen, and Eliot was obliged to make broad plans and under- 
take large ventures for his converts. 

The man who was so quietly, but so zealously and so wisely, 
undertaking this difficult task was born in England, in a little 
village not very many miles from London. He was baptized on 
August 5, 1604, at Widford, in Hertfordshire, but had his boyhood 
home in Nazing, Essex County. He was educated at Cambridge 
University, and then taught for a while in a school kept at Little 
Baddow by the Rev. Thomas Hooker, afterward pastor of a 
church in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and leader of the band that 
went to Hartford, Connecticut, and the illustrious great-grand- 
father of the Constitution of the United States. Hooker had a 
great influence over young Eliot, and doubtless had much to do 
with his entering the Congregational ministry and emigrating to 
America. Eliot came to Boston in 1631, when he was twenty- 
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seven years old, on the ship that brought Governor Winthrop’s wife 
and children. He first joined himself to the church at Boston, 
and in the absence of Mr. Wilson, the pastor, he supplied his place. 
In 1632 a company of his friends from Nazing came to America 
and settled in Roxbury. These were substantial people, and many 
of their names have clung to Roxbury ever since: such names as 
Brewer, Crafts, Curtis, Dudley, Heath, Seaver, Peacock, Payson, 
Ruggles. Drake, the historian, says that “outside of Boston no 
New England town can show such a roll of distinguished names 
as have illustrated the annals of Roxbury.”’ Many of the streets 
of Roxbury are memorials of these settlers. Among those who 
came to Roxbury was Eliot’s betrothed, and his marriage to her, 
on September 4, 1632, was the first marriage recorded in Roxbury. 
Cotton Mather says of her that “her name was Ann [which means 
‘grace’], and gracious was her nature,” and certain it is that she 
made him a faithful, loving, sensible, practical wife. The Rox- 
bury church at once claimed Eliot, on the basis of an agreement 
that he had made with them before leaving the old country, and 
though the Boston church made eager efforts to retain him as Mr. 
Wilson’s colleague he was established as “teacher” of the church 
at Roxbury on November 5, 1632. Eliot at once entered upon 
a life remarkable for its devotion to religious duties, its fervid 
evangelistic spirit, its breadth of sympathies and interests, its 
high public spirit, its range of activities, and its general strenuous- 
ness in a day when most men lived more moderately than they do 
now. His work—as a pastor, a missionary, a scholar, and a citizen 

places him in the very front rank of the remarkable men who 
founded this new nation, and though his story has often been told 
it needs to be often told still. 

It seems strange that the Puritans were so tardy about begin- 
ning to work for the Christianization of the Indians. The French 
and the Spaniards had long labored for this end. The Jesuit 
missionaries had gone out into the wilderness alone, in peril and 
with great toil, and identified themselves with the life of the sav- 
ages in order to save their souls. But though the charter of the 
Massachusetts Company declared that the Christianizing of the 


Indians was “the principal cause of this plantation,” and the 
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seal given to the colony contained the figure of an Indian with 
hands outstretched uttering the Macedonian ery, “Come over and 
help us,” the Puritans permitted almost a generation to go by 
before they made anything but slight and sporadic efforts to 
bring their savage neighbors to the light and joy of the Gospel. 
The matter, however, was in the air, and when Eliot took it up the 
whole thing crystallized into a general movement that soon came 
to be backed up, both morally and financially, by a missionary 
society that was formed in England during Cromwell’s protector- 
ate. Eliot’s great heart seems to have begun to yearn over his 
savage neighbors very soon after his arrival. As Cotton Mather 
says, with his “accustomed but agreeable quaintness,” “It very 
powerfully moved his holy bowels to hear that imprecation over 
the heads of our naked Indians, ‘Pour out thy fury upon the 
heathen that know thee not;’ and, thought he, ‘What shall I do 
to rescue these heathen frora that all-devouring fury?’”’ 

The result was that Eliot began to make plans for the up- 
lifting of the savages. He encouraged himself in this by the 
belief that the Indians were the ten lost tribes of Israel. He made 
much broader and wiser and more thorough plans than the Jesuits 
had followed. For they did not try to change the habits or lives 
of the Indians, but lived with them on equal terms, adopted their 
habits, endured their filth, vermin, and immodesty, avoided cross- 
ing their inclinations, and taught them but little; considering a 
few simple things—such as repetition of a prayer or chant, formal 
assent to a few dogmas, baptism, and a very little and very strange 
catechising—quite sufficient to make beautiful Christians out of 
savages. But Eliot thought it necessary to civilize the Indians 


in order to Christianize them. “I find it absolutely necessary,” 


he wrote, “to earry on civility with religion;’”’ and his ambition 
was to change the Indians into self-respecting, sober, industrious, 
civilized, moral, devout men and women, living in houses in fixed 
communities. His first step was to learn the Indian language, 
and we therefore find him at the age of forty, in spite of the labori- 
ous and taxing duties of a large parish, hiring a native to live with 
him and undertaking to learn a language which had never been 
reduced to writing, and which contained words so long that, as 
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Cotton Mather says, “ one would think they had been growing 
ever since Babel, unto the dimensions to which they are now 
extended.” Mather gives some striking illustrations. “For in- 
stance,” he says, “if my reader will count how many letters there 
are in this one word, Nummatchekodtantamooonganunnonash, when 
he has done, for his reward, I will tell him it signifies no more in 
English than our lusts; and if I were to translate our loves, it must 
be nothing shorter than Noowomantammooonkanunonnash.” Con- 
versation among people who used such words must have been a 
leisurely matter, and one does not wonder that Eliot’s first sermon 
should have occupied an hour and a quarter. And as words even 
longer than these could be quoted, were there time, the famous 
lines that Eliot wrote at the close of his Indian grammar acquired 
the more significance: “ We must not sit still and look for miracles. 
Up, and be doing, and the Lord will be with thee. Prayer and 
pains, through faith in Christ Jesus, will do anything.”’ 

Having acquired some skill in the use of this truly marvelous 
language, John Eliot began his ministry in the way described 
already. Perhaps his success might not have been so great at 
the very beginning but for a strange coincidence: the name of thi 
Indian in whose wigwam he first preached was Waban, and this 
was also the word for “wind; so that when Eliot began, “Then 
said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind,” the Indian thought 
the message from the holy book was addressed especially to him, 
and he very soon turned to the new life. This influenced others 
to do the same, and there was soon a very hopeful band of inter- 
ested inquirers. To them Eliot ministered faithfully, and before 
long he turned his face in other directions also and preached to the 
Indians in more than one place. We can picture the apostle—a 
short, sturdy, thickset man with an iron constitution (as one would 


judge from the possibly authentic portrait that has been preserved) 


—mounting his horse and riding over the hills and through a 
wilderness of woods, streams, and swamps, to Waban’s wigwam in 
Nonantum, or to Cutshamokin’s wigwam in Dorchester, his kindly 
face aglow with fervid love for all of God’s creatures and his eapa- 
cious pockets bulging with tobacco for the men and gifts of apples 
and nuts for the children who should know their catechism well. 
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His usual practice seems to have been to preach a sermon first, 
and then to spend a considerable time in answering the questions 
of the Indians. As the Indians were told that they we.e children 
of the devil it is perhaps natural that some of their earliest questions 
should have indicated a good deal of interest in that personage: 


Whether y* Devil or man was made first? Whether there might not be 


something, if only a little, gained by praying to y’ Devil? Why does not God, 


who has full power, kill y* Devil, that makes all men so bad? If God made Hell 
in one of the “six days,”’ why did he make it before Adam had sinned? If all y 
world be burned up, where shall Hell be then? Are all y* Indians who have 
died now in Hell, while only we are in y* way of getting to Heaven? Why 
does not God give all men good hearts, that they may be good? Whither do 
dying little children go, seeing that they have not sinned? 

Eliot answered the questions of the Indians carefully, in- 
structed the men and women with great pains, and paid particular 
attention to the children. The work prospered so that within 
two years after Eliot first preached in Waban’s wigwam we see 
the spectacle of Indians holding family prayers morning and 
evening, and craving God’s blessing on their frugal meals of a litth 
parched corn and some stalks. Eliot found little bands of “ pray- 
ing Indians,”’ as they soon came to be called, on his hands. How 
to continue and increase the good work begun was his problem. 
He had seen from the first that they must be civilized if they were 
to be Christianized, and his constant teaching had been that they 
must turn from their filth, their indecency, their polygamy, their 
immorality, and take up cleanliness, chastity, morality, daily 
Bible reading, family prayers, grace at meals, a strict observance 
of the Sabbath, and a right keeping of all other days. But Eliot 
saw that the Indians could not adopt these new ways if they lived 
in the forest with their savage neighbors; he saw that one season’s 
hunting would undo all the good he had done, and that the hope 
for the Indians lay in getting them into civilized community life, 
inducing them to engage in daily labor, teaching them to reac, and 
bringing them to intellectual activity. This he proceeded to do, 
and he was thus a pioneer in industrial and educational missions. 
He gathered the “praying Indians’’ into towns, and taught them 
to make clearings, build houses, wear clothes, govern themselves, 
and engage in daily labor. The first permanent Indian town was 
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formed at Natick, in 1651, though an attempt had previously been 
made at Nonantum. Eliot expounded to the people the eighteenth 
chapter of Exodus, which he believed revealed the divinely ordained 
form of government, the system under which the angels and saints 
in heaven were organized and governed, and which was intended 
for the sons of men. On the basis of this chapter he organized 
their government “into such a form as we had written in the Word 
of God, that so they might be a people in all things ruled by the 
Lord,” and then helped them to choose for themselves rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. He led them per- 
sonally in erecting a meeting place, building a bridge, and preparing 
the ground for crops; he taught the women to spin, induced the 
people to sell brooms, baskets, staves, turkeys, and wild fruits, 
and led some of the men to work in the fields with the English in 
harvest time. 

Although the work of preaching to the Indians was begun in 
1646, and the town of Natick was established in 1651, and other 
towns quickly followed, the first Indian church was not organized 
until 1660. Eliot’s work was all governed by an ideal of thor- 
oughness, and he was not willing that the Indians should receive 
the privileges of church membership until they were fully pre- 
pared and had been tested by time. But after the church at Na- 
tick had been once organize d other churches quickly followed in 
different parts of the Massachusetts territory. It was Eliot’s 
ambition that these churches should be presided over by native 
pastors, and so, in addition to starting schools and training In- 
dians to be schoolmasters, he brought about the founding of a 
college where Indians might be educated to be preachers and pas- 
tors. The first brick building in college yard, Cambridge, was 
erected in 1665 to be used as an Indian college. 

While Eliot was engaging in all these activities, attending 
faithfully to his pastoral duties in Roxbury, visiting one of his 
Indian communities once a week, taking frequent longer journeys 


through the wilderness in the prosecution of his mission, training 


teachers, and founding schools and colleges, he was accomplishing 


those marvelous literary feats that have made his name forever 


c 


famous in our country. Single-handed he translated the entire 
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Bible into the barbarous Indian dialect, and in 1663 this Bible, as 
Cotton Mather writes thirty years later, “was printed here, at 
Cambridge ; 


Am rica, 


and it is the only Bible that ever was printed in all 
from the very foundation of the world.” Other trans- 
lations followed quickly, primers, grammars, Psalters, catechisms, 

Y,)) / 


» Lhe 


U nconverted, Shepard's Sincere Convert and 
and other solemn and stat ly books of the day. 

common sense that Eliot showed in this work 
is striking if his writings be contrasted with some others. A 


; 
( | 


echism of the French Jesuits that was printed in the Iroquois 
language contained suc h grotesque questions and answers as these 


( 


). How is tl vil made in heaven? 
A. “Ee i I li il, they 


want neither for meats nor clothes; 


1 in heaven? 
hing; the fields yield corn, beans, pumpkins, : 
like, without any llagre 
Q. What sort of a soi that of hell? 
wretched soil; ’tis a fiery pit in the center of 


hell? 


feed on 


» 


drin} 
but melted lead 


it one another every dav: but anon, God restores and 


it Was eaten, as a cropt plant in a little time repollulate : 
Cotton Mather does well to call such things “thick-skulled pas- 


sages 


ages. John Eliot’s teachings were not like that, but were such 
as would stimulate the Indians intellectually as well as morally. 

After about thirty years of Eliot’s labor in behalf of the In- 
dians there were in the colony seven pretty well established and 
civilized and ( hristianized Indian villages, and seven that were 
more crude. It was estimated that one fourth of the Indians of 
New England had been influenced by civilization and C] ristianity. 
Then came King Philip’s War, with the carnage, the burnings, the 
imbuseades, the treachery, the horror, of Indian warfare. The 
cause of Indian civilization and evangelization never recovered 
from this great disaster. The Indians died off. Their Christian 
towns were abandoned. Natick lasted longest, but it was incor- 
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porated as an English town in 1762, and in 1792 there was only 
one Indian family there. Eliot’s “marvelous monument of labori- 
ous piety,” the Indian Bible, ceased to be of any use. Only two 
editions were ever issued, of perhaps two or three thousand copies 
in all. The work begun by Eliot was not extended after his 
death; our country still has an Indian problem; the visitor to the 
West can see Indians still living in savagery after three hundred 
years of contact with the foremost Christian nation. 

But though the tangible results of Eliot’s work passed away 
so soon, the story of it remains, one of the very romantic chapters 
in our national history, and John Eliot stands forth as one of the 
very great men of our colonial period. He is a giant in his powers 
of imagination, of application, of endurance, and of accomplish- 
ment; he is elevated in his fervent piety, his evangelistic enthu- 
siasm, and his austere singleness of devotion to duty; and yet he i 
no less remarkable in the broad catholicity of his views, the sweet 
humaneness of his disposition, the genuine humility of his nature, 
and the wit and facetiousness that his contemporaries mention. 
His work for the Indians so fascinates the popular imagination 
that he is not given credit for all that he was and did, but his 
interest was not limited to the Indian. He was probably the first 
man in America to feel any human and philanthropic interest in 
the despised negro slaves and to lift up his voice in their behalf. 


The English used them as “horses or oxen,” but he looked upon 


it ‘as a prodigy that any wearing the name of Christians should 
so much have the heart of demons in them as to prevent and hinder 
the instructions of the poor blacks, and confine the souls of their 
miserable slaves to a destroying ignorance, merely for fear of thereby 
losing the benefit of their vassalage.” Eliot devoted part of the 
declining years of his life to efforts to enlighten their minds and 
save their souls, but he did not live long enough to accomplish 
much. His interest in education, however, was lifelong and 
fervent, and his work in this cause is at this day his most enduring 
monument. He would have schools everywhere. In a synod of 
churches that once met in Boston he prayed, “Lord, for schools 
everywhere among us! That our schools may flourish; that every 
member of this assembly may go home and procure a good school 
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to be encouraged in the town where he lives; that before we die 


we may be so happy as to see a good school encouraged in every 


plantation in this country!’’ Cotton Mather says that “a gram- 
mar school he would always have upon the place, whatever it cost 
him.” It was largely owing to Eliot’s influence that the free 
school was started in Roxbury which remains to this day as the 
famous Roxbury Latin School. And one of the last acts of his 
life was to deed seventy-five acres of land to trustees “to and for 
the maintenance, support, and encouragement of a school and 
schoolmaster at that part of Roxbury commonly called Jamaica 
or the Pond Plain for the teaching and instruction of the children 
of that end of the town (together with such negroes or Indians as 
may or shall come to said school) and to no other use, interest, or 
purpose under any color or pretense whatever.” Eliot’s teaching 
of the Indians ended, his Indian Bible ceased to be read, but this 
school continues its beneficent work in the community under the 
name of the West Roxbury High School, and the Roxbury Latin 
School still prepares boys for Harvard College. 

During the early part of his pastorate, before he entered upon 
his Indian labors at all, Eliot had a share in a picturesque event in 
our literary history. This was the preparation of the Bay Psalm 
Book, the first book printed in North America. Associated with 
him in this undertaking were the Rev. Thomas Weld, his colleague 
in the Roxbury pastorate, and the Rev. Richard Mather, of Dor- 
chester. The book was printed at Cambridge in 1640, and fur- 
nished something for the churches of New England to sing for many 
years. But the effect must have been edifying to the extreme 
when the following words were first lined out and then intoned 
by the congregation with leisurely and nasal unction: 

Mee many buls on every side 
about have compaffed ; 


the mighty buls of Bafhan have 
mee round invironed 


They have with their wide-opened mouths 
fo gaped mee upon; 

like as it were a ravening 
and a roaring Lion. 


The poetry was not all as funny as this; but, anyway, many a man 
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who has been eminent in other ways has made himself ridiculous 
when he attempted to write poetry. 

It was as a missionary and a pastor, however, that John Eliot 
stood supreme. His missionary work has been mentioned, but it 
must not be forgotten that while he was making frequent and long 
journeys to preach to the Indians, gathering them into towns, 
teaching them industry, translating the Bible and other books for 
them, and founding schools and colleges, he was carrying on faith- 
fully the exacting duties of a large parish, much of the time with- 
out assistance. He was a pastor much beloved. Though he was 
attentive to the old, he did not neglect the young. He loved 
children and spent much time in catechising them, taking great 
pains to adapt his catechisms to the age of his little ones. His 
devotion to children and way of teaching them have led to his 
being called the grandfather of the modern Sunday school. He 
was sound, as a sermonizer, and apparently simple for that day; 
for Cotton Mather says that “lambs might wade into his discourses 
on those texts and themes wherein elephants might swim.” He 
was a man of abundant charity. He gave many hundreds of 
pounds to the poor. He often gave away his salary to needy 
neighbors so soon after receiving it that before another pay day 
“his own family were straitened for the comforts of life.’ One 
day the parish treasurer thought to help him keep it at least until 
he reached home by tying it up in a handkerchief with very hard 
knots. But on the way home Eliot called on a sick and needy 
family. As he entered he gave them his blessing, and said God 
had sent them some relief. As he talked he fumbled at the knots, 
but soon, impatient at the delay and perplexity, he gave the hand- 
kerchief just as it was to the troubled woman, saying, “ Here, my 
dear, take it: I believe the Lord designs it all for you.” Cotton 
Mather tells us that “he did not put off his charity to be put in his 
last will, as many who therein show that their charity is against 
their will; but he was his own administrator; he made his own 
hands his executors, and his own eyes his overseers.”” When old, if 
asked how he did, he would answer, “ Alas, I have lost everything; 


my understanding leaves me; my memory fails me; but I thank 


God my charity holds out; I find that rather grows than fails.” 
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John Eliot was also a very devout man. He was a man of 
prayer. In addition to his daily prayer he frequently set apart 
lays for tasting and prayer. He made it a practice to attend 
meetings and lectures in neighboring towns, “ waiting upon the 
word of God.” Ii he heard some important news he would say, 
“ Brethren, let us turn all this into prayer.” In an assembly of 
ministers he would say, “Brethren, the Lord Jesus takes much 

‘tice of what is done and said among his ministers when they are 
together; let us pray before we part.’’ If he called at a house 
where he was intimately acquainted he would say, “Come, let us 
not have a visit without a prayer; let us pray down the blessings 
of heaven on your family before we go.” Cotton Mather writes 
of him, “ We cannot Say that we ever saw him walking any whither 
but he was therein walking with God; wherever he sat he had God 


by him, and it was in the everlasting arms of God that he slept 


at night.” 
And it was in the everlasting arms of God that he went to 
slec p when he en led his labors, in the ve ar 1690. \W hen he Wis 


too old and feeble to do anything else he had taken a blind boy 
into his house and taught him to understand Latin and to repeat 
long passages of Seripture. And so to the end he deserved Cotton 
Mather’s anagram of his name, “Toile.’’ His life was one of toil. 
Edward Winslow well called him “that painfull yet unwearied 


Minister of the vospel.”’ 


Winfred Ches ney Rheoeacs 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


> 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE TASK OF ACCOUNTING FOR JESUS: A CONDENSATION. 

Some years ago Dr. G. D. Boardman condensed into a booklet 
of some apologetic value a course of sermons, such as many min- 
isters have preached, on the uniqueness of Jesus. An abridgment 
of the argument’s outline and a condensation of its matter presented 
here may benefit both our readers and the publishers of the booklet, 
at once promoting its more extended sale and enlarging its useful- 
ness.* To study Jesus and account for him is every man’s solemn 
responsibility. To do this is not easy, inasmuch as he is infinitely 
the most remarkable phenomenon in human history. His person- 
ality, his religion, and his influence are altogether unparalleled and 
transcendent. Together they constitute the supreme miracle which 
proves nothing less than God and his presence among men—Im- 
manuel, God with us. 

I. Undeniably his Personality is unique. His intellect is singu- 
lar in quality and power. Talent and precocity are words which 
could not be applied to him; nor would anyone call him a genius 
or a prodigy. His vision, breadth, and elevation transcend all such 
inadequate and impertinent terms. Genius is fractional and un- 
balanced; a prodigy is unnatural. The wonderful intellect of Jesus 
is in perfect poise, and the mind of Christ is not unnatural but super- 
natural. Equally unique is he in moral quality, in perfectness of 
character. Many noble men and women there have been—heroes, 
philanthropists, reformers, martyrs—unselfish, admired, beloved, 
commemorated. Yet some defect or deformity mars each one. 
Abraham, Moses, David, Confucius, Socrates, Cicero, Paul, Peter, 
Augustine, Alfred the Great, Luther, Wesley, Cromwell, Washington, 
Lincoln, were far from faultless even in the eyes of men. One char- 
acter only stands faultless and sinless, enduring through century 
after century the keenest hostile scrutiny. After nearly two mil- 
lenniums of fiery criticism the character of Jesus still stands incom- 


parable as the earth’s one flawless diamond, “of purest ray serene ;’ 
in Lanier’s fine, just words, the Crystal Christ. His perfection defies 

© The Prodlem of Jesus. By G. D. Boardman. Crown 8vo, pp. & New York and Phil 
adelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, cloth, } cents. 
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portraiture in man’s imperfect speech. But whatsoever things are 
true, Just, honorable, pure, lovely, virtuous, or wise—all these and 
more than these are found impersoned in Jesus, who was more than 


the Man of Nazareth. He was, to use his own favorite designation 


of himself, which occurs some eighty times in the gospels, “The 
Son of Man;”’ not a son of man, nor a son of men, nor the son of men. 
but “Son of Man ?’—a title which he alone wears among the sons of 
men, a title vastly comprehensive and absolutely unique. The Son 
of Man unites in himself all human faculties and powers—reason, 
imagination, emotion, conscience, courage, patience, faith, hope, love. 
He blends in his own pure white splendor all colors of virtue and 
excellence and grace ever seen in man or woman, as though he were, 
as indeed he is, God’s own infinite, eternal, ever-blessed sunlight. 
He is the universal Homo, comprehending in himself the qualities 
of all races, ages, temperaments, and types: Shemitic reverence, 
Hamitie force, Japhetic culture. He is the supremely vital Vir, from 
whose very garment’s hem virtue is ever flowing forth, the radiating 
center of all saving and enlivening and illuminating influences. He 
is the one lofty, archetypal, antitypal, consummate Man, the Alpha 
and Omega of perfected human nature. Auguste Comte had a ma- 
jestic dream of the Apotheosis of Humanity, and formulated a ritual 
for the worship of the Great Being, Humanity—an ideal abstrac- 
tion. If Comte had listened to Stuart Mill he would have been 
taught that Jesus is “the ideal representative of humanity;” and 
the worship of him anticipated by many centuries, and made alto- 
gether unnecessary, the religion of the unspiritual, belated, irrelevant, 
futile, and morally frivolous Frenchman. 

Jesus is as extraordinary in his claims as in his character. Listen 
to a few of his amazing declarations: 


“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time. ... But I say unto 
vou:” “He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me;” 
““Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest;” 


‘I am the bread of 


“Lo, lam with you alway, even unto the end of the world;” 
life; he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst; “He that eateth my flesh and drinkecth my blood hath eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day;” “I am the light of the world;” “ Before Abraham 


” 4 


was, I am; Verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the sheep; all that came 
before me are thieves and robbers;” “I and the Father are one;”’ “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life ; he that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die;” “‘1 am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life; no one cometh to the Father, but by me;” “ Because I live, ye shall 
live also;” “As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no 


more can ye except ye abide in me.” 





! 
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Such expressions are natural and customary with him, and 
nothing incongruous therewith is found in his bearing, character, or 
life. His claims comport with his whole nature. But for this they 
would be scouted as preposterous; because of this unparalleled 
claims are credible, convincing, and, by myriads, conceded. 

To this transcendent Personality the world pays tribute, century 
after century, by incessant commemorations of his birth and death 
and resurrection; by temples, litanies, rituals, prayers, sacraments, 
hymns, chants, anthems, oratorios; by creeds, commentaries, ser- 
mons, lectures, immense literature, in prose and verse; by missions, 
refuges, hospitals, homes, asylums; by paintings, sculptures, en- 
gravings, illuminations:—all for his glory and service and dedicated 
to his Name. Also, one of the highest monuments to his invincible 
prestige and supremacy is the heaped-up debris, piled by the wrecks 
of strongly braced assaults “built in eclipse and rigged with curses 
dark,” which his enemies launched against him, and which, one 
after another, went to pieces on the Rock of Ages. 

So much, briefly, for the Personality of Jesus. ‘What think 
ye of Christ?’”” “Whose Son is he?” 

Il. Unde niably his Re lagion is unique, and this both in matter 
and in manner. It is not chiefly an outward matter of ordinances, 
of meats and drinks, of fast-days and feast-days, of penances and 
pilgrimages, of rituals and rosaries, of canonicals and theologies. It 
is rather an inward matter of character—of righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Reeall his doctrine of God—God’s 
spirituality, righteousness, love, fatherhood, supremacy; his doctrine 
of man—as fallen, defiled, lost, doomed; yet within reach of regen- 
eration, forgiveness, purification, rectification, transfiguration, salva- 
tion; being under obligation to repent, believe, reform, obey, minister, 
and become perfect in lov Reeall Christ’s doctrine of himsel/ 
his oneness with the Father, his divine Messiahship, incarnation, 
atonement, mediation, and all his revealing, emancipating, cleans- 
ing, and ennobling work. Recall his doctrine of discipleship—dis- 
cipleship, as he defines it, requiring childlikeness, humility, obedience, 
purity, self-denial, service, and fruitage—its twofold test and stand- 
ard being to love the Lord our God with all our hearts and our 
neighbors as ourselves. Recall Christ’s doctrine of the Church—its 
spirituality, unity, mutuality, comradeship; its duty of forgiving, 
comforting, helping, evangelizing, instructing, shepherding, nourish- 
ing, inspiring, and saving Recall his doctrine of the He reajter—its 
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solemn account, the judgment, reward and penalty, heaven and 
hell. Contrast his heaven of Perfected Character, a heaven of pure 
nobleness, with the unworthy heavens of the Greek Elysium, the 
Buddhistic Nirvana, the Scandinavian Valhalla, the Moslem Para- 
dise, the Red-man’s Happy Hunting Grounds, or the materialist’s 
Arcadia of perfected environment. And in this, as in all other doc- 
trines which contain and express the matter of Christ’s teachings, 
behold the superiority of his Religion. Equally exceptional is that 
religion in the manner and spirit of its propagation—not by menace 


nor by foree, not by lure of gold or sensuous enticements, not by 


arbitrary decree or the exaction of blind submission; but by testify- 


ing, reasoning, appealing, teaching, by self-denying ministries of love 
and devotion, by suffering and dying. To win the world by suffer- 
ing and dying for it was Christ’s expectation for himself. Hear him 
on the Tuesday before he died: “The hour is come that the Son of 
Man should be glorified. ... 1, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” From then till now the Recording Angel has been 
busy writing down the progressive fulfillment of that prophecy, as it 
widens on through the brightening centuries toward the great Con- 
summation. Napoleon saw and stated the singularity and supe- 
riority of Jesus’s way. This is what the conqueror said: “ Alexander, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded great empires by force of 
arms; Jesus alone founded his empire upon love, and to this very 
day millions would die for him.’”’” Where, now, are the empires 
those great soldiers founded? Gone drifting with their noisome 
dead things down the dark of history! While Christ’s empire grows, 
strengthens, and spreads, and, from age to age, in Shelley’s words, 
“The Cross leads generations on.”’ The survival of the fittest shows 
the superiority of Christ’s religion both in matter and in method. 

The Religion of Christ is equally remarkable for its universality. 
Because Jesus is the Son of Man his religion is for all the sons of 
men, whether black or white, brown or yellow, landsmen or seamen, 
giants or pygmies, highlanders or lowlanders, savage or civilized, 
“barbarian, Scythian, bond or free.”” Baal was Phoenician, Osiris 
was Egyptian, Apollo was Greek, Mars was Roman, Zoroaster was 
Persian, Confucius was Chinese, Gautama was Indian, Odin was 
Norse, Mohammed was Arabian. But Jesus is the Son of Man, in 
whom there is neither Jew nor non-Jew, neither Greek nor Roman, 
neither Asiatic nor American, neither male nor female; since all are 
one in him, and he is all in all. 

52 
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Again, the Religion of Christ is unique in its confidence and 
promise of perpetuity. Other religions have vanished or show symp- 
toms of decay. Those of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Scandi- 
navia long ago disappeared. The intelligence and moral sense of 
the world has outgrown the Tripitakas of Buddha, the Vedas of 
Brahma, the Analects of Confucius, the Zend-avesta of Zoroaster, 
the Apothegms of Seneca, and the Koran of Mohammed. But no 
race or nation of men has outgrown the teachings and wisdom of 
Jesus Christ. On the contrary, the palpable, undeniable fact is that 
nations and races are found to advance and ascend and dominate in 
proportion as they adopt and assimilate the teachings and wisdom 
of Christ. His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and of his domin- 
ion there shall be no end. 

So much, briefly, for the Religion of Jesus. “What think ye 
of Christ?”’ ‘Whose Son is he?” 

Ill. The Influence of Jesus is unparalleled. Most extraordi- 
nary was his influence over individuals among his contemporaries; 
for example, his blessed mother, his forerunner, his apostles, his 
evangelists, his ministering women, Nicodemus of Jerusalem, the 
woman of Samaria, the centurion of Capernaum, the penitent woman 
of Simon’s feast, Zacchzeus of Jericho, the Greek proselytes, the dying 
robber, Joseph of Arimathzea, and Saul of Tarsus, as one born out of 
due time. These and a host like them illustrate his magic spell 
while in the flesh. Even those who would not follow him winced 
and cringed and trembled before him; sacrilegious traders fled out 
of the temple at his rebuke, Roman soldiers fell prostrate at sight of 


him, heathen Pilate grew afraid and tried to release him, pagan cen- 


turion confessed his divinity, remorseful Judas hanged himself, 
conscience-smitten Sanhedrin bribed Roman sentry, and even de- 
mons cowered under the spell of his holy power. 

And ever since the mysterious and mighty mastery of Jesus over 
men and women has been subduing earth’s strongest and loftiest to 
his sway and service. A mere catalogue of the most illustrious of 
these—stars of the first magnitude—makes a galaxy more dense 
and vast and splendid in the sky of history than is the Milky Way 
in the physical firmament. 

Among Christian Apologists history names in ancient times 
such as Justin of Shechem, Athenagoras of Athens, Origen of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian of Carthage, and Lactantius of Nicomedia; in 
modern times such as Auberlen of Germany, Chateaubriand of 
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France, Grundtvig of Denmark, Liddon and Fairbairn of England, 
and Hopkins of America. 

Among Artists, such architects as the designers of Westminster, 
Tintern, and Glastonbury Abbeys, and of Amiens, Canterbury, 
Chartres, Cologne, Durham, Ely, Exeter, Florence, Gloucester, 
Lincoln, Notre Dame, Peterborough, Pisa, Rheims, Rouen, Salis- 
bury, St. Paul’s, St. Peter’s, Strasburg, Winchester, Worcester, and 
York Cathedrals, with Christian churches innumerable; such mu- 
sicians as Ambrose, Gregory, Luther, Tallis, Palestrina, Purcell, 
Bach, Handel, Hayden, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Gounod, Croft, Dykes, 
Barnby, Mason, and a host besides; such painters as Cimabue, 
Giotto, Masaccio, Angelico, Bellini, Bartolommeo, Correggio, Hol- 
bein, Titian, Tintoretto, Domenichino, Guido, Rembrandt, Murillo, 
West, Blake, Allston, Delaroche, Scheffer, Overbeck, Millet, Doré, 
Bida, and more like them; such sculptors as Pisano, Donatello, 
Vischer, Thorwaldsen, Powers, and Ball, with such universal artist- 
geniuses as Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo. 

Among Biblicists, such archeologists as Reland, Bingham, Winer, 
Smith; such commentators as Origen, Augustine, Calvin, Clarke, 
Grotius, Meyer, Godet, Lightfoot, Hackett, Whedon; such cyelo- 
pedists as Herzog, Eadie, Kitto, Strong, Hurst, Crooks; such geog- 
raphers as Burckhardt, Palmer, Ritter, Thomson; such teztual 
scholars or 


‘ 


‘eritics” as Erasmus, Bengel, Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, Westcott, Hort; such translators as 
Jerome, Wyclif, Luther, Segoud. 

Among Christ’s reverent Biographers, such writers as Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Andrews, Baumgarten, Beecher, Bonaventura, 
Caspari, Crosby, De Pressensé, Dupanloup, Ebrard, Edersheim, 
Ewald, Fleetwood, Harms, Hase, Herder, Keim, Klopstock, Lange, 


Mercier, Monod, Neander, Plumptre, Schaff, Schleiermacher, Seely, 
Sepp, Taylor, Weiss, Wittichen. 

Among Colonists, such capable leaders as Robinson of Leyden, 
Bradford of Massachusetts, Williams of Rhode Island, Penn of 
Pennsylvania, Calvert of Maryland, Raleigh of Virginia, Marion of 
the Carolinas, Oglethorpe of Georgia, Hughes of Tennessee. 


Among Educators, such great teachers as Benedict of Nursia, 
Aleuin of York, Ascham of London, Sturm of Strasburg, Comenius 
of Moravia, Pestalozzi of Zurich, Bell of St. Andrews, Lancaster of 
London, Arnold of Rugby, Mary Lyon of Mount Holyoke, Froebel 
of Oberweissbach, Wayland of Providence, Duff of Calcutta, Fisk 
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and Olin of Middletown, Hopkins of Williamstown, Dwight and 
Woolsey of Yale, MecCosh of Princeton. 

Among Heroes, such brave spirits as Godfrey of Bouillon, Tan- 
cred of Galilee, Robert the Bruce, Joan of Arc, Bayard the Chevalier, 
Columbus of Genoa, Raleigh of London, Sidney of Penshurst, Gus- 
tavus of Sweden, Havelock of Lucknow, Grant of Appomattox, Lee 
of Manassas, Livingstone of Chitambo, Gordon of Khartoum, Game- 
well of Pekin. 

Among Historians of Christ’s Church, such authors as Luke, 
Eusebius, Bede, Bossuet, Mosheim, Gieseler, Neander, Ranke, 
Hagenbach, Kurtz, Muller, Bunsen, Burnett, Milman, D’Aubigné, 
Schaff, Stevens. 

Among Lawyers, such as Tertullian the champion, Selden the 
scholar, Hale the jurist, Blackstone the commentator, Mansfield the 
statesman, Marshall the constitutionalist, Jay the philanthropist, 
Kent the chancellor, Webster the orator, Maine the antiquarian. 

Among Linguists, not to mention others, a host of missionary 
translators of the Bible, as, for example, Eli Smith into Arabic, Good- 
ell into Armeno-Turkish, Carey into Bengali, Morrison into Chinese, 
Martyn into Persian. 

Among Martyrs, such as Stephen of Jerusalem, Antipas of Per- 
gamum, Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp of Smyrna, Irenzeus of Lyons, 
Perpetua and Felicetas of Carthage, Sebastian of Narbon, Albanus 
of Verulam, Boniface of Friesland, Bruno of Brauenburg, Jerome 
of Prague, Latimer and Ridley of Oxford, Tyndale of Vilvorde, 
Rogers of Smithfield, Margaret of Wigtownshire, the Gordons of Er- 
romanga, Hannington of Uganda, the Stewarts of Ku Cheng, the 
young Hodges of Pao-ting-fu, to say nothing of anonymous millions 
massacred in such persecutions as those under Roman emperors, 
among the Lollards of England, the Waldenses of the Alps, the ad- 
herents of the Protestant Reformation, the Armenian Christians in 
Turkey, the resolute and faithful native converts in mission fields. 

Among Merchants, many successful business men like Samuel 
Budgett, Nathaniel R Cobb, Peter Coo} eT. George Peabody, the 
Lawrences, William FE. Dodge, Samuel Morley, George H. Stuart. 

Among Apostles, such great missionaries as Paul the apostle 
to the Gentiles, Irenzeus the apostle to the Gauls, Denis the apostle 
to the Franks, Gregory the apostle to the Armenians, Ulfilas the 
apostle to the Goths, Patrick the apostle to the Lrish, Columba the 
apostle to the Caledonians, Augustine the apostle to the English, 
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Boniface the apostle to the Germans, Anskar the apostle to the 
Scandinavians, Cyril the apostle to the Bohemians, Methodius the 
apostle to the Moravians, Gall the apostle to the Swiss, Bruner the 
apostle to the Prussians, Eliot the apostle to the Indians, Egede 
the apostle to the Greenlanders, Schwartz the apostle to the Tamils, 
Carey the apostle to the Hindus, Judson the apostle to the Burmans, 
Wolff the apostle to the Jews, Williams the apostle to the South Sea 
Islanders, Boardman the apostle to the Karens, Moffatt the apostle 
to the Bechuanas, Ellis the apostle to the Polynesians, Paton the 
apostle to the New Hebrides, Patteson the apostle to the Melanesians, 
Mackay the apostle to the Ugandans, McAll the apostle to the 
French, Jewett the apostle to the Telugus; and a multitude of 
modern apostles like Butler and Taylor and Thoburn. 

Among Philanthropists such lovers of the poor, the weak, the 
enslaved, the ignorant, and the suffering as Dorcas of Joppa, Vin- 
cent de Paul, St. Bernard, the Buxtons, Thomas Clarkson, John 
Howard, William Wilberforce, Granville Sharp, Felix Neff, Oberlin, 
Theodore Fleidner, Hermann Francke, Mary Carpenter, Elizabeth 
Fry, Dorothea Dix, Sister Dora, John Woolman, Samuel G. Howe, 
John Brown, Charles L. Brace, Childs of Philadelphia, Armstrong 
of Hampton, Earl Shaftesbury of England, Washington of Tuskegee, 
and Clara Barton; saying nothing of a multitude of founders of 
hospitals, asylums, orphanages, homes, and benevolent institutions 
of many kinds, with the self-sacrificing ministrants therein. 

Among Philosophers, such great minds as Justin of Shechem, 
Bacon of Oxford, Bacon of Verulam, Descartes of Touraine, Pascal 
of Port Royal, Locke of Wrington, Cudworth of Cambridge, Berkeley 
of Cloyne, Leibnitz of Leipsic, Clarke of Norwich, Reid of Glasgow, 
Kant of Kénigsberg, Schleiermacher of Berlin, Coleridge of High- 
gate, Schelling of Stuttgart, Cousin of Paris, Hamilton of Edinburgh, 
Delitzsch of Berlin, Whewell of Cambridge, Lotze of Bautzen, 
McCosh of Princeton, Bowne of Boston. 

Among Physicians, a noble company from Luke, the beloved, 
until now, including such names as William Harvey, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Hermann Boerhaave, Albrecht von Haller, Benjamin Rush, 
John Abercrombie, Sir Charles Bell, Sir Henry Holland, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, Sir James Y. Simpson, Benjamin W. Richardson, Weir 


Mitchell—representatives, these, of a great army of those who have 
ministered with gentle and skillful hands, in the spirit of the divine 
Master, to cure the sicknesses and heal the open sores of the world. 
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Among Poets, a gifted procession, with “garlands and singing 
robes about them,” chanting through the Christian centuries— 
Cxedmon, Chaucer, Dante, Tasso, Spenser, Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
Herbert, Milton, Vaughan, Addison, Young, Kirke White, Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Keble, Longfellow, the Brownings, Tennyson, 
Whittier, Gilder; with hymnists in Greek, Latin, German, English, 
and other tongues, from John of Damascus and Bernard of Clair- 
vaux and Charles Wesley and Isaac Watts to Frederick W. Faber 
and Phoebe Cary and Bishop A. C. Coxe and President W. F. 
Warren and Professor C. T. Winchester—a melodious multitude— 
making the long-arched ages sound with olemn psalms, sweet sym- 
phonies, and adoring litanies. 

Among Orators, such masters of assemblies, such examples of 
sacred eloquence, as Apollos the Alexandrian, Basil the Great, 
Gregory the Nazianzen, John the Golden-mouthed, Bernard the 
enthusiastic, Tauler the mystical, Fletcher the gentle and blameless, 
Baxter the saintly, Massillon the oratorical, Whitefield the impas- 
sioned, Wesley the zealous and convincing, Hall the eloquent, Herder 
the versatile, Evans the dramatic, Simeon the fervent, Irving the 
eccentric, Summerfield the pathetic, Alexander the scholarly, Finney 
the searching, Tholuck the sympathetic, Lacordaire the intense, 
Monod the devout, Guthrie the illustrative, Robertson the intel- 
lectual and chivalric, Spurgeon the conservative and Beecher the 
progressive, Punshon the finished, Ames the rugged, Simpson the 
electric, Durbin the insinuating and surprising, Storrs the stately, 
Moody the practical, and Brooks the magnificently manly; with 
other powerful preachers in great numbers making the spoken Gos- 
pel irresistible to the minds and hearts of men in all ages and in 
many lands and languages. 

Of Reformers, such courageous and influential religious leaders 
as Hildebrand of Italy, Wyclif of England, Huss of Bohemia, Luther 
of Germany, Zwingli of Switzerland, Groat of Holland, Farel of 
France, Knox of Scotland, Hooper the Puritan, Fox the Quaker, 
Wesley the Methodist, Zinzendorf the Moravian, Déllinger the Old 
Catholic; such political leaders as Arnold of Brescia, Savonarola of 
Florence, Cobden of London, Jane Addams of Chicago; such so- 
ciological leaders as Thomas Chalmers, Frederick D. Maurice, Charles 


Kingsley, Cardinal Manning; such temperance leaders as Lyman 
Beecher of Connecticut, Father Mathew of Ireland, Gough of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Frances Willard of Illinois. 
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Among Scientists, such astronomers as Copernicus, Galileo, Flam- 
steed, the Herschels, Horrocks, Kepler, Maria Mitchell; such chem- 
ists as Robert Boyle, John Dalton, Sir Humphry Davy, Louis 
Pasteur, Justus von Liebig; such geologists as Buckland, the Cony- 


beares, James D. Dana, Edward Hitchcock, Hugh Miller, Alexander 
Winchell, Joseph Leconte; such inventors as Arkwright, Morse, 
Whitney; such mathematicians as Isaac Barrow, René Descartes, 
Leonard Euler, the Gregories, Gottfried von Leibnitz, John Napier, 
Isaac Newton, Blaise Pascal, Mary Somerville, William Whewell, 
William Whiston, Matthew Young; such naturalists as Louis Agassiz, 
John Bachman, George Cuvier, Asa Gray, George J. Romanes, 
Henry Drummond; such physicists as Roger Bacon, David Brewster, 
Ebenezer Kinnersley, the Sillimans, Joseph Henry, James Clark- 
Maxwell, Michael Faraday, Lord Kelvin. 

Among Statesmen whose impress is upon the life of nations, 
such men of mark as Alfred the Great, William the Silent, Mornay 
the Huguenot, Cromwell the protector, Chatham the commoner, 
Burke the thinker, Washington the patriot, Mackintosh the scholar, 
Guizot the historian, Peel the reformer, Lincoln the emancipator, 
Bright the orator, Gladstone the diplomatist, McKinley the amiable 
and tactful leader of the people and executor of the people’s will. 

Of Theologians, such great-brained men as Paul the forensic, 
Origen the exegetical, Athanasius the Christological, Gregory the 
profound, Hilary the acute, Augustine the comprehensive, Anselm 
the scholastic, Bernard the mellifluous, Bonaventura the seraphic, 
Aquinas the angelic, Scotus the subtle, Luther the impetuous, Me- 
lanchthon the gentle, Calvin the systematic, Butler the apologetic, 
Edwards the metaphysical, Ullmann the devout, Rothe the har- 
monious, Muller the modest, Ritschl the heterodox-orthodox, Mar- 
tensen the spiritual, Limborch the Arminian, Mohler the Roman 
Catholic, Hooker the Episcopalian, Barclay the Quaker, Molinos 
the Quietist, Fuller the Baptist, Watson the Methodist, Hodge the 
Presbyterian, Bushnell the Congregationalist. 

The aggregate of intellectual power and moral excellence com- 
prised in this scanty list of a few conspicuous names is so enormous 
and stupendous as to be, by what it mentions and what it suggests, 
simply overwhelming—a mass impossible to estimate except by 
some method of computation analogous to those which the astrono- 
mer would have to use in weighing planets and suns and systems in 
order to estimate the total tonnage of the sidereal universe. 
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Only the Influence of Jesus upon individuals has been referred 
to. Nothing has been said of his influence over mankind at large 
in domestic, social, and national affairs. Fairly typical of the 
power of Christ in civilized regions of the earth is the fact that civ- 
ilized men reckon all human events backward or forward from the 
Birth of Christ. Anno Domini: In the Year of Our Lord, says civ- 
ilization. Every almanac in Christendom declares Jesus Christ to 
be the watershed of human history—all on the yonder side of him 
flowing into comparative oblivion in “the dark backward and abysm 
of time,” all on the hither side of him flowing on and up toward 
consummations unutterably glorious and great. Therefore civiliza- 
tion does not date the world’s events from Buddha’s Birth, or from 
the Greek Olympiad, or from Rome s Foundation, or from Moham- 
med’s Flight, or by Comte’s Calendar. It reckons from the center 
of human history, the Manger of Bethlehem, surrounded by shep- 
herds, visited by wise men, overhung and oversung by angels. 

The influence of Jesus waxes, not wanes—advances, not recedes. 
In the light of the morning of the twentieth century it is perfectly 
clear that Julian the apostate has been no match for Matthew the 
publican, nor Hume the philosopher for Mark the evangelist, nor 
Gibbon the historian for Luke the physician, nor Voltaire the scoffer 
for John the exile, nor Strauss the professor for Peter the fisherman, 
nor Renan the scholar for Paul the tentmaker, nor Satan the de- 
stroyer any match for Jesus the Saviour. 

After its scanty sketching of the extraordinary, phenomenal, 
and mysterious personality, religion, and influence of Jesus, the 
booklet of which we have here presented a résumé, after only a 
beginning of one section of an argument, closes with the pertinent 
and incisive question, How is all this to be accounted for? That is 
the most momentous question that confronts mankind. And surely 
the facts above referred to render it lawful and fair to require from 
every man a thoughtful, serious, and honest answer to this question, 
“What think you of Christ?” ‘“ Whose Son is he?’”’ Indeed, to all 
men Jesus himself, by virtue of a relation which he has died to es- 
tablish, puts directly the question, ““Who say ye that lam?” The 
only intelligent and sane reply must be, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” And then the only fit and logical action 
for each man so replying is to look reverently into Jesus’s face with 
the appropriating and adoring exclamation, “My Lord and my 


God!” 
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THE ARENA. 


OUR DISCIPLINARY STANDARDS TOUCHING THE SCRIPTURES. 
Our fifth and sixth articles of religion, which are in substance identical 
with the sixth and seventh of the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, 
constitute our acknowledged standards ol doctrine and aeclarattLor belief 


touching the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament hese articles, 


like at least nine others, have a well-known reference to certain R dogmas 
against which the Church of England set herself at the time of th riation, 
century. The Church of Rome affirms the ority 
of unwritten churchly traditions, and she decr: that no one ime to 
interpret for himself the Scriptures in any nse contrary tlt hat he holy 


mother Church approves 


Over against these Romish claims our fifth article asserts “the sufficiency 


ire and 
extent of their inspiration; not a word about their “in ney ”’ eir “in- 


of the Holy Scriptures for salvation.” Not 


fallibility;’’ but rather the positive declaration t] required 
of any man as an article of faith but wh: read there , or ma be proved 
thereby. It is nowhere written that “the Bil the word God,” which 


some modern matists would fain erect more exact 
and proper rs necessary 
to salvation sacred de 
posit of divine nes and in 
divers forms o must ever 
be of supreme value for teaching, for repro or correctior for godly 
instruction. Understood in this way these Scriptures and truly 
be called the word of God; for the sacred deposit of t1 ‘ontents is in its sub- 
stance what the biblical writ ! nselves call “th ‘ | truth,” the word 
of God,” “the word of Christ,” ‘ e word,” speaks 
“Yeo received irom us the word of tl nessage, el word o “ ind ac 


cepted it not as the word of 

also worketh in you that belic 

entire Scripture is the phrase “word of God’ for a kk or a collection of 
writings as such 


Our fifth article Testament which we 


accept as “canonical,” | ot, li t! ixth article of the Church of 


England, mention the irteen ’ books article, follow- 


ing Jerome declares “tl lotl f * examp f life and instruec- 


tion of manners, b Omitting 
this judgment o names only 
those books “of whose authority ever any doubt in the Church.” 


Jews, Roman C: ul | one accord 
accept the books | » named as belong to the Holy Scripture, 
and proper to be applied to establish d rine but the not a word here 


about “the integrity” of the sever an authorship, or 
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oi their composite character, or of their history, or of the rights of investiga- 
tion and private interpretation which sre fundamental to the principles of 
Protestantism. 

In our sixth article there are at least seven distinguishable propositions: 
1. The Old and New Testaments are not contrary to each other. 2. In both 
everlasting life is offered to mankind by Christ. 3. Christ is the only Mediator 
between God and man, himself being both God and man (according to the second 
article). 4. The ancient fathers looked for more than transitory promises. 
5. The law given by God through Moses does not bind Christians in its matters 
of rites and ceremonies. 6. No modern state or commonwealth is bound by 
the civil precepts of the Mosaic law. 7. The moral commandments, or con- 
tents which are essentially ethical, are of perpetual obligation. 

These propositions are all simple and ought to commend themselves to all 
Protestant Christendom. The two articles together form a very satisfactory 
creed on the character and purpose of the Holy Scriptures. They leave un- 
defined an ample field for all rational criticism, research, and interpretation. 
The Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms of the Old Testament are our secure 
witness to the fact that God in old time spoke in many ways to the fathers of 
the Jewish people. But those preparatory and progressive revelations have 
been superseded by the fuller revelation of God in Christ which we read in the 
New Testament Gospel of our Lord. Every jot and tittle of the old is fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, so that every true disciple of the kingdom of heaven brings 
things both new and old out of his ample treasure, and sees how they are con- 
summated in the blessed Gospel of the Son of God. Like those favored dis- 
ciples who were with him in the holy mount and witnessed the glory of his 
transfiguration, and heard the Voice declare, “This is my beloved Son; hear 
ye him,” we all may now behold as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, and become 
transformed into the same image. Christ, the Word of God, is thus seen to be 
the end of the law, the fulfillment of prophecy, the consummation of all the Old 
Testament promises and hopes. He rends the veil which lay so heavy upon 
the Jewish heart (comp. 2 Cor. iii, 15), and which even to this day, at the reading 
of the Old Testament, remains unlifted from the mind of those who fail to see 
that even that which was gloriously written and engraven on stones at Horeb 
has relatively no glory by reason of the glory that surpasseth it in Christ. But 
whensoever the heart turns truly to the Lord Christ the veil is taken away, 
and the least in the kingdom of heaven becomes greater than even John the 
Baptist, the greatest of all the prophets. 

Such we believe to be the correct doctrine touching the Holy Scriptures. 
The divine legation of Moses is ineradicably rooted in all the traditions and 
literature of Israel; but it does not follow that we are bound to accept all the 
traditions of ancient scribes and Pharisees, who “sat on Moses’ seat,”’ touching 
critical questions of the date, authorship, or composition of the Pentateuch, 
the Prophets, or the Psalms. Such questions must from their very nature be 
left open to rational investigation. Various and even contradictory opinions 
on such matters may be held without at all disparaging the obvious content of 
divine revelation recorded in the books. Hence every minister of our Church 
obligates himself under holy vows to employ, as the great means of showing 
men the way of salvation, “doctrine and exhortation taken out of the Holy 
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Scriptures, and with a life agreeable to the same.” We are most surely “ per- 
suaded that the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doctrine required of 
necessity for eternal salvation through faith in Jesus Christ.”’ By “ daily reading 
and weighing of the Scripture” we expect to “wax riper and stronger in our 
ministry,” and thus “be ready with all faithful diligence to banish and drive 
away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s word,” and ever 
to watch and labor “that there be no place left among us either for error in 
religion or for viciousness in life.” M. 8S. Terry 
Evanston, III 


PARTIAL ABSTINENCE A COMPLETE DUTY 


Tuat section of the Discipline which treats of Pastoral Fidelity presses 
upon the preacher “the obligation and benefit of fasting or abstinence,”’ de- 


claring that “the neglect of this alone is sufficient to account for our feeble- 
ness and faintness of spirit,” and that “we are continually grieving the Spirit 
of God by the habitual neglect of a plain duty.” In the section on Spiritual 
Qualifications and the instituted means of grace the preacher is asked, “ Do 
you use as much abstinence and fasting every week as your health, strength, 
and labor will permit?” The young men who apply for admission to Confer- 
ence are asked if they will “recommend fasting or abstinence both by precept 
and example.” And among the General Rules fasting or abstinence is men- 
tioned as one of “the ordinances of God.” All this insistence creates a strong 
presumption in favor of the practice, and on the face of it looks conclusive. 
Yet we suppose the number who give much heed to the subject is comparatively 
small, and many declare that fasting, so far from being “a plain duty,” is not 
a duty at all. They would like to see all reference to it removed from the Dis- 
cipline and all practice of it relegated to the Dark Ages, where they think it 
belongs. Like other disputes, it is largely a matter of terms and definitions 
It is partly, also, a matter of Christian earnestness. Those who are more or 
less under the dominion of the world and the flesh can hardly be expected to 
see any good in that which is so repulsive to the world, and whose chief object 
is the mortification of the flesh. But some who are zealous for God object to 
fasting because of its association with asceticism and superstition, because of 
the harmful extremes to which it has been carried and the wrong ideas of merit 
and propitiation with which it has been enjoined. These objections hold good 


against the erection of fasting into a universal compulsory observance on cer- 


tain days in a special prescribed manner. Some Churches have erred by their 


severe enactments in this direction and their unscriptural emphasis on mere 
outward observances. We do not follow them in this. Nor would we quite 
say without qualification. as John Wesley seems to in Sermon CXX, “A man 
that never fasts is no more in the way to heaven than a man that never prays.” 
But we would say that a man who does not draw a firm rein upon his appetites 
and exercise strict self-control at all times gets little good of his prayers, and 
has small reason to think himself in the way to heaven. It is this self-control, 
self-restraint, self-denial that to our mind is the main point of fasting or ab- 
stinence. By abstinence we mean, as Wesley himself says in Sermon XXVII, 
where he systematically and specifically treats the whole topic, “eating little, 
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taking a smaller quantity of food than usual.’’ We see not how the great 
benefit of this can be questioned. In the vast majority of cases, at least, people 
eat fartoo much. This is coming to be better and better understood. Physicians, 
and all who study carefully the laws of health, are practically a unit on this 
subject. Recent experiments, long continued and scientifically carried on at 
New Haven and elsewhere, conclusively prove that from one half to two thirds 


of the ordinary amount of food taken could be omitted with positive advantage 


to health and strength. It may be fairly doubted if, on the whole, inordinate 
drinking cuts short more lives than inordinate eating. Great numbers testify 
to the good effects experienced from regularly omitting the morning meal. As 
a means of prolonging lift y things are more unanimously recommended by 
best judges and highest aut rities than to eat sparingly. 

If it be said by any, What has all this to do with fasting or abstinence 
as a religious duty?—which is the topic more particularly under discussion—our 
reply is that all duties are religious duties; that, since we belong entirely to God, 
body as well as soul must be erned by his laws; that all attainable health 


is a plain obligation, all avoidable sickness a manifest sin. We are bidden by 
the apostle to remember that our bodies are “temples of the Holy Ghost,” 
and we are commanded, “Glorify God in your body.” He declared that he 
himself buffeted his body and brought it into bondage—treated it as a bruiser 
or boxer does his opponent, the Greek word intimates—lest he might be at last 
rejected by the judge. If abstinence is a benefit to us it surely is an obligation, 
as the collocation of the two words in © 143 might fairly be taken to imply. 
A prudential regulation, a matter of expediency, it may be called, but we cannot 
see that the requirement is made any the less binding by this way of putting 


it. We certainly oug! 


t to be prudent and to do what is expedient for both body 
and soul; the two are so closely connected that what helps one will help the 
other. Full allowance may b i r ceptional cases without in the least 
impugning the validity of the rule that a policy of abstemiousness or habitual 
moderation in eating and drinki is the true and only Christian policy, the only 


one conducing to that complete control 


f bodily appetites which becomes the 
child of God, the heir of heaven his gives no countenance to the idea that 
Deity is propitiated by voluntary sufferings on the part of his creatures, or that 
there is a special merit in the mortification of the flesh. It does not teach that 


there is any efficacy in sadness or that we are to go about with our heads bowed 


down like a bulrush. But it does insist that we cannot afford to dispense with 


any gymnastic that helps the spiritual to attain perfect mastery over the phy- 
sical, or to neglect a regimen that has proved so immensely beneficial to the 
best saints of all the ages. The lower propensities must be made to obey the 
higher. Abstinence must not be looked upon as a substitute for faith or for 
Christ—there is little danger of that, we think, at present—but it may be most 
rationally employed as a subsidiary instrumentality in the working out of our 
salvation. Let everyone be fully persuaded in his own mind, and not con- 
demn those of a different opir n. rhe effort made to obtain a change in the 
Disciplinary statements about fasting or abstinence—which statements seem 
to be very obnoxious in a w quarters—failed at the last General Conference, 


as we expected it would, and think it ought. Let the Discipline stand in this 


matter. The tendency of the times is toward self-indulgence, not excessive 
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self-denial. Frugality and sobriety need perpeti lasizing Our young 


men may properly promise to recommend abs » by example, even 


if it is a very unfashionable, unpopular virtue, n favor a lavish meals 

which it is supposed necessary to set forth in onor nd our members 

may well be taught that abstinence is an ordinance of God; properly interpreted 

and rightly apprehended, few of the ordinances will do more good spiritually 

or physically. JAMES MupGE 
Jamaica Plain, Mass 


DO THE SCRIPTURES ENJOIN MAN TO BE ANGRY‘! 


Pav, writing to the Ephesians (iv, 26) says, “ Be ye angry, and sin not.” 


Of all the moods of the soul, anger is most like a cyclone. Under its impetuous 
onset the will and the judgment are carried like a rudderless bark before a 
tempest Among the ruins that lie in the track of this storm are broken hearts, 
purposeless lives, and worse than orphaned children. Is it not strange that the 
apostle Paul by inspiration should enjoin any man to be angry? Mortal anger 
is always an impediment ‘lear reasoning an ht ing. The claim of 
righteous indignation merits a close ins} io! inder its name the blood of 
martyrs has freely flowed "ig! ousn f indignation is more readily 
perceived by him who is swayed than by hii ho is flayed. Had he the wisdom 
of God, his holiness and his love, man would be a safe executioner; otherwise 
anger is not only useless, but it is unsafe ne ask again, is it not strange 
that man should be enjoined to be ang an j . but to let not the sun go 
down upon his wrath? That is, be angry for : ie whi but not very long; 
be angry in the daylight, but not in the dark: ire not enjoined thus 
to limit our kindness or our honesty Again, is ! rang it the apostle 


should say in the same discourse and in the 


9 


and “ Lay aside all anger” In the san hapter id, “ Let all bitterness, 


and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and railing put ; ron ou, with 
all malice: and be ye kind one another, tender-he: » fe ing each other.” 
Anger does not befit the soul f ars 1 se graces .\nd the Saviour says 
Matt. v, 22), “Every o is anger ith his brother shall be in danger 
of the judgment.” What, then, shall \ ith 1 ext? First, let us notice 
the original text of which it i »b juotation ll authorities agree that 
this is a quotation from Psa. iv, 4, whicl he American Edition (Revised 
is translated, “Stand in awe’’ (mar , ae rry . “and sin not.” It 
is not a literal quotation; neither, i the } ( ver ] correct, does it 
accurately convey its import According to Dr. F. G , in Whedon's 
Commentary, Psa. iv, 4, means whatever may troubl r agitate the 
soul, sin not. Observe, second, that the Greek word 1 st ad in the 
English is yifeote, which is a verb in the middle ice, ane form 
of conjugation. By its present translation i ! » | verb in the second 
person, plural number, middle voice, 

the form of the verb is the same in the secor 

voice, present tense, and indicative mode This ith interrogative form of 
sentence would allow it to be read, “ Be ve angry, an ! »” which is equi - 


alent to saying, “Can ye be angry without r” Si an interpretation ne- 
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cessitates a change in the punctuation, but as no one claims inspired authority 
for the marks of punctuation we do no violence to the original word. Paul 
likes to frame his unanswerable declarations with the interrogative form of 
sentence. For instance, he says, “Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound?” and “Who is weak and I am not weak?” “ Who is offended and I 
burn not?” 

It will be urged that the particle “4 will not admit of the use of the 
indicative mode. This would rule our case out of court were we considering 
Attic Greek. But Paul is not writing in classic Greek, but in the vernacular. 
Hence he uses “#7 with the indicative mode, as is done in John iv, 12, and as 
is done with st in Matt. xii, 23. Green’s lexicon authorizes the statement 
that “# is used with the interrogative as a mark of tone. No, no; Paul surely 
did not mean to encourage men to be angry. He meant to say, Ye cannot be 
angry without sin. This interpretation puts Eph. iv, 26, in harmony with 
itself, the context, other scriptures, and gives it an excuse for being called a 
quotation of Psa. iv, 4. J. C. Dorwin. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ABOUT AARON BURR 


In the Methodist Review for May-June, 1904, pages 465, 466, occurs the 
statement, “Aaron Burr, the young grandson of Jonathan Edwards, just at 
this stage of student life was spiritually and morally wrecked by the counsel 
of an infidel physician of the town, to whom young Burr went while under 
conviction in a college awakening.’ In the Methodist Quarterly Review, July, 
1858, page 385, in an article written by Rev. R. H. Howard, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, occurs this statement in regard to Aaron Burr: “During Burr’s college 
course a ‘revival of religion’ occurred among the students. Young Burr was 
somewhat awakened, and went so far finally as to talk with his venerable presi- 
dent, Dr. Witherspoon, in relation to matters of religion, the revival then in 
progress, etc. Whereupon the reverend doctor assured him that in his opinion 
it was not true rational religion, but fanaticism, that was operating upon the 
minds of his friends We never hear anything more of his inquiring ‘ what he 
should do to be saved.’ ”’ W.S. Purvporr. 

West Unity, O 
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PAUL'S ADVICE TO TITUS—Tirvs iii. 

Havinc in the previous chapter exhorted Titus as to the instruction to 
be given to the different classes in the church to which he was called to min- 
ister—aged men, aged women, young women, young men, and servants—he 
urges upon him the importance of himself being a “pattern of good works” 
as well as a man of sound speech. Paul calls the attention of Titus to the more 
public duties which he is to enjoin upon his people. “Put them in mind to 
be in subjection to rulers, to authorities, to be obedient, to be ready unto every 
good work, to speak evil of no man, not to be contentious, to be gentle, showing 
all meekness toward all men.” This rendering of the Revised Version brings 
clearly to our notice the general advices which Paul would give to all who are 
related to the community, either as fellow-subjects of the government or as 
members of the Church of Christ. The language is, “Put them in mind.” It 
would seem that they were disposed to forget this, and previous portions of 
this epistle indicate that they were turbulent people, unwilling to submit to 
authority and ready to revolt on slight provocation. The advice here is the 
same in substance as was given by the apostle to the church at Rome. In the 
Epistle to the Romans it is addressed to the church itself, who are expected 
to read his letter. In this case it is given to the pastor to enforce upon the 
people. It is here enjoined that, as pastor of the church, it is his duty to main- 
tain civil government and exhort the people so to do. It has been said by some 
that the system of Christianity is defective because it nowhere inculeates pa- 
triotism. Certainly the one who assumes this cannot have read carefully the 
letters of Paul and the words of Christ. It is needless here to call attention to 
passages which enforce the duty that the Christian should submit to the civil 
government under which he lives. The whole spirit of Paul’s writings is that 
of loyalty to civil institutions. His own appeal, in the statement that he was 
a Roman citizen, proves that he expected the support of the government and was 
entitled to it, and amid all the persecutions which he endured even at the hands 
of the government he enjoined respect for principalities and powers, and ex- 
horted Christians to be ready for every good work which pertains to the govern- 
ment of which they form a part. Patriotism is love for country, obedience to 
its laws, and maintenance of its established authorities. It involves subjection 
to rulers as well as obedience to God, and so Titus is urged by the great apostle 
to keep the church in remembrance of these things. 

From this general statement of duties to civil rulers Paul very naturally 
glides into certain minor suggestions of which Titus was to remind the people. 
One of these is especially significant: “To speak evil of no man.” This is often 
quite difficult to do. Evil men and evil workers are all around us. One can 
searcely go from home or read the papers without noting how much evil there 
is in the world, how many people whose hearts are turned in them toward evil. 
In another place Paul has exhorted them to be “ patient toward all men.” That 
is certainly a great attainment, but to speak evil of no man is still greater evi- 
dence of divine grace 
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He further enjoins upon t 1 “not to be contentious, to be gentle, showir 
all meekness toward all met This passage needs no extended exposition 
Keach one can interpret it | msell lt enforces the commonplaces of Chris 
tianity—the things with« one cannot be a Christian. In doing thes 
things Christians simp! Loud t ex imple ol eu M ister, ( hrist Who 
was so gentle as he? oO wa I k as he? en Paul urges these things 
upon them it is that they ma ibit the life of the Master himself. The ex- 
hortation thus given is « ce y the fact mentioned in verse 3, namely, his 
former condition and t! ellow-Christians had not been always what he 
is exhorting them now to b le says they were “ aforetime foolish, disobedient, 
deceived.”” He characteri thei Christian state as “serving divers lusts 
and pleasures, living in mali { I . hateful, hating one another.” This 
picture is certainly a Pauline pictur man in the natural stat« It is a fitting 
description of the people s preset d in tl first chapter of the | pistle to the 
Romans. How they ca ! ferred from this state of sin, and how 
this was to take place in the hers, is indicated in the words that im- 
mediately follow Phe mor i mversion from this condition into that 
of earnest Christians eat distinctness, and is intensely Pauline 
in its character. One f{ ut he in contact with the author of the Epistles 
to the Romans and Ga n he read next verse: “ But when the 
kindness of God our Sav | love toward man, appeared, not by works 
done in righteousness, w! e did ourselves, but according to his mercy he 
saved us, through the w f regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he poured out up 31 y, through Jesus Christ our Saviour” (verses 
4-6) He charges their res om this sinful state to the kindness of “God 


our Saviour, and his love t« t in.” How closely harmonious this is with 


the statement of ¢ rist “God so loved the world, that he gave his only 


begotten Son, tha SO0e) believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life’! HU :od our Saviour This love toward man which 
Christ shows is e ited 1 whole life as well as in his sacrificial death 
Salvation is h set ft the great aspect of grace. It is set forth 
further as an act of met ccording to his mercy he saved us.”’ It is further 
set forth as : i! t Holy Ghost Here we have the fundamental 
elements of Christian thy God’s love for man, and man’s restoration by 
the mercies of God thi ] 1 regeneration ol is nature How harmonious 
are the writings of Pa nt subject! Indeed, how harmonious are the teach- 
ings of the New Testament n this verse Titus would find a volume of theology 
on which he might meditate and with which he should instruct the people. 
Paul further reminds Titus that salvation by grace is not a salvation without 
works. This is a tendency wl Paul is compelled to guard against whenever 
he enjoins his great do I f salvation by grace The inference is that sal- 


‘ks on the part of the regenerated 


vation by grace mea 
man He avoids this bv te r then “they which have believed God 
may be careful to maintair od works,” or, as the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion has it, “ profess hon CC ions.” There is a danger, however, against 
which Paul must guar y are to avoid “foolish questionings, and ge- 


nealogies, and strifes, and f bout the law; for they are unprofitable and 
vain.” Many questions ai hich were not essential, and therefore they 
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must be avoided. It was evidently a time of great discussions in the church, 
and people busied themselves by questions of no real importance 

Paul next reminds Titus of the treatment of what is called a heretic, or, 
according to the margin of the Revised Version, a “factious” man. This does 
not seem to refer so much to matters of doctrine as to matters of practice. Such 
men are disturbers of the peace of the church. Paul seems to be giving a warn- 
ing against those who are constantly disturbing the church by questionings 
which are unprofitable and have no essential value. Many of the most dangerous 
discussions of the church grow out of matters of no real importance, and to 
avoid these is the thing he urges upon Titus. He closes with those peaceful and 
gentle references which form so important a part of the apostle’s writings. He 
is anxious that Titus, in return for sending Artemas and Tychicus to him, 
should visit him at Nicopolis, because he “determined to winter there.” Long- 
ing for the companionship of his younger brethren in the ministry is one of the 
beautiful traits of the apostle. He is so intensely grand and so intensely human 
that he seems to be comforted in the presence ol his younger brethren. He 
further urges the sending forth of Zenas, the lawyer, and Apollo on a mission, 
and concludes by urging Titus and his people to “maintain good works,” or, 
as the margin of the Revised Version has, ~ protess honest occupations,” so 
that they may not be unfruitful; and the epistle closes with the usual salutation. 

It may be well for us to consider the homiletical value of this Epistle to 
Titus. It was especially addressed to one whom Paul designated as his “own 
son after the common faith,” but it is to Titus as the ruler of the church in 
Crete that this letter is especially addressed. The exact status of Titus as a 
church administrator is not clearly defined in this place. There are those who 
regard him as a bishop of the church. He is certainly the ruler to whom 
under Paul’s direction was committed the care of the church and whose duty 
was “to set in order the things that are wanting” and ordain elders in every 
city as Paul had appointed them. It is clear from this passage that Paul rec- 
ognizes the church of Christ as under a government. The church is thus shown 
not to be a conglomeration of individuals held by no doctrines and bound by 
no usages, but it is a people separated from the world and yet under regula- 
tions and ordinances such as govern human societies. God is not the God of 
confusion, but the God of order, and his church can only accomplish its high 
purpose when it is controlled by the wisdom of those to whom it is committed, 
and directed in accordance with the teachings of the Spirit of God. Many dis- 
cussions have taken place as to the true government of the primitive church. 
Into these it is not becoming at this time that we should enter. The sufficient 
and practical lesson that we should learn is that Paul gave to Titus a com- 
mission to rule the church in accordance with the principles which he had laid 
down forhim and under the direction of the Spirit of God. The church in every 
age is to be governed by the conditions existing, always bearing in mind its 
original constitution through the prophets and apostles, and always recogniz- 
ing the subordination of the faith to the teachings of God’s holy word. 

Two things with regard to church government need to be guarded: 1. The 


adoption of rules and regulations more than are necessary for the carrying 
forward of the faith and the promotion of godly practice. There may be a 


multiplication of regulations and laws and ordinances such as will interfere 
53 
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unduly with the liberty of the individual Christian, and this becomes an evil 
to be guarded against most carefully by all who have to do with the advance- 
ment of the church of Christ. 2. The true church government must ever follow 
as far as conditions permit the regulations and principles found in the teachings 
of Christ and of his apostles. The necessity of order, therefore, in the church 
is clearly taught in the appointment of Titus to this important office as ruler 
of the church in Crete. 

The second lesson to be learned from this letter is that the ruler of the 
church of God as well as the individual Christians must be persons of high per- 
sonal character. Christianity is the expression of the highest ideals of life 
and also the richest personal experience known to mankind. No official posi- 
tion can be a substitute for the character of its occupant. In the minds of 
some persons it is thought proper to separate official character from personal 
character, and to claim that the performance of the functions of the church by 
those who are duly appointed to execute them is not invalidated by the defect- 
ive or even wicked lives of the persons so engaged. Certainly official duties 
are in one sense independent of the personal character of him who executes 
them in so far as they are the outcome of law and regulations, but the Scrip- 
tures make no such distinction and recognize no official position that does 
not include holiness of heart and purity of life. The person in an official posi- 
tion must have all moral qualifications also. Hence we have in this epistle, 
“The bishop must be blameless, as God’s steward; not self-willed, not soon angry, 
no brawler, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre; but given to hospitality, a 
lover of good, sober-minded, just, holy, temperate; holding to the faithful word 
which is according to the teaching, that he may be able both to exhort in the 
sound doctrine, and to convict the gainsayers” (i, 7-9). It is exceedingly ap- 
propriate, therefore, that the sentiment here expressed should have become 
a part of the ritual of the church in the consecration of its bishops. No church 
could long survive in the true sense as the church of the living God which does 
not enforce as a qualification of the utmost importance that those who are 
called to be its rulers should be of high personal character. It is pleasing to 
remember that this is recognized in the church of God and has been signally 
manifest in its leading representatives. 

The third homiletical suggestion of this epistle is the duty of admonition 
to the church on the part of its ministry. The description of the Cretans in 
this passage is exceedingly minute, and one which from contemporary writ- 
ings is exceedingly accurate. We need not repeat what already has been said 
“rebuke them sharply that they may 
be sound in the faith.”” We must distinguish between sharpness and unkind- 
ness. Whatever admonition the minister should give to his people it must 
always be given to them in the spirit of a shepherd toward his flock. In the 
consecration service of the bishops of the church they are exhorted to be “a 
shepherd and not a wolf;” so it is as a shepherd that all ecclesiastical rebukes 
are to be given. The purpose should be to save and not to destroy, to help and 
not to discourage. How to do this wisely and well is something which the 
minister may readily study and learn. 

Another homiletical use of this portion of Scripture is the importance of 
doctrine on the part of the church. In the verse already quoted (i, 13) they 


in these discussions. Titus is enjoined to 
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are to be rebuked in order “that they may be sound in the faith,’ and immedi- 
ately connected with that is the idea of doctrine. Verse 14 says, “not giving 
heed to Jewish fables, and commandments of men who turn away from the 
truth.” There is such a thing as truth which the preacher is to maintain, and 
if there be truth there are standards of truth, and these standards are to 
be found written in the sacred word. It is interesting to note that in all 
these practical advices there runs a flavor of doctrine. At every point 
we find the doctrinal system of Paul emphasized fully in his other epistles. 
From time to time he repeats in different connections the great fundamental 
truths of his teachings, especially the essential principles which are found in 
the Epistle to the Romans. How familiar to us are the words of the fourth 
verse of the first chapter of Titus: “Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour”! In the tenth verse of chapter ii 
we note the words, “that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things.” Here we have very clearly a statement of the principle that the 
people as well as the minister should adorn the doctrines of God our Saviour; 
and again we turn to verses 13 and 14 of the same chapter, “ Looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” And still again 
we have the same doctrine set forth in chapter iii, verses 4-7: “ But after 
that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according to his merev he 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that being 


justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal 


life.” These passages which we find in this Epistle to Titus give us an epitome 
of the Gospel. The last passage which we have mentioned would be an excel- 
lent passage from which to outline the whole plan of salvation as given in the 
teachings of the apostle Paul. In order to understand it one will need to have 
read the Epistle to the Romans. So we find here as in the other writings of 
the apostle that he connects doctrine with duty, and it is manifest that he re- 
gards the latter as closely depending upon the former. 

Another homiletical use of this epistle is the teaching concerning the ethical 
life of man. At every point in this epistle there is an exposition of the duties 
of men in language so clearly put that the “ wayfaring man shall not err therein.” 
We find as to the bishop that he should be a lover of good men, “sober, just, 
holy, temperate.” Again we have the exhortation that aged men should be 
sober and grave and temperate, that aged women are to be in behavior as be- 
cometh holiness, that young men and young women show themselves patterns 
of good works. It is enjoined upon servants that they are to show “all good 
fidelity.” It is enjoined upon the people “to obey magistrates, to be ready 
to every good work, to speak evil of no man, showing all meekness unto all men.” 
Spence in his commentary on the fourteenth verse of the third chapter says: 
“It was with such injunctions as these that men like St. Paul and St. James 
laid the foundation stones of those great Christian works of charity—all un- 
dreamed of before the resurrection morning—but which have been for eighteen 
centuries the glory of the religion of Christ: the glorious result of the Master’s 
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presence on earth which even his enemies behold with grudging admiration. 
In the short compass of these Pastoral Epistles, in all only thirteen chapters, 
we have no less than eight special reminders to be earnest and zealous in good 
works. There was evidently a dread in St. Paul’s mind that some of those who 
professed to live the life of Christ, and said they followed after the great salva- 
tion, would content themselves with merely acquiescing to the great truths 
while the life remain unaltered. It is noteworthy that these epistles, containing 
so many urgent exhortations to work for Christ, were St. Paul’s last inspired 
utterances.” 

It may be well to note further the historical accuracy of this epistle as shown 
by its personal references near its close. In verses 12 and 13 the author refers 
to persons whose names are not familiar to us, nor, indeed, mentioned in church 
history. It is said that nothing is known of Artemas except that tradition 
mentions him as bishop of Lystra. Tychicus is mentioned once “as one of 
St. Paul’s friends.” The place where Paul determined to winter is Nicopolis. 
But there are several cities by that name, and we cannot tell which one it is. 
The best conclusion probably is that it was Nicopolis in Epirus, which was 
given the name of “City of Victory” after the battle of Actium. Of Zenas, the 
lawyer, we have no definite knowledge, though he is supposed to have been 
one of the seventy disciples sent forth (see Spence). Apollos, who also is men- 
tioned, is familiar to us as a friend of St. Paul. The placing of all these names 
in this epistle greatly indicates the absolute truthfulness of the writer in that 
he mingles, without any attempt at explanation, names both known and un- 
known. It would seem from this, however, that the church was always com- 
posed of those well qualified to judge of its doctrines and doctrinal system. 
While ordinarily the church of the plain people, it has ever been the church 
of the thinkers, writers, and orators, the world over. Probably Zenas was a 
Roman jurist, but the fact that his name is not mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment is an indication of the straightforwardness of the apostle’s statements 
in intermingling in one group names which are both known and unknown in 
the history of the church. 

It would have been very strange in an epistle of St. Paul if he did not show 
somewhere the missionary temperament. He informs Titus that when Artemas 
and Tychicus should come to Crete, then he (Titus) was to come to Nicopolis 
and visit Paul, who expected to winter there. He would not leave Crete vacant 
without somebody to guard its interests, and so he does not summon Titus 
until he has appointed some one to take his place. How wonderful is Paul’s 
interest in the minutest details of the church life! His missionary interest is 
further shown in the exhortation to bring Zenas, the lawyer, and Apollos on 
their journey diligently, that nothing be wanting unto them. He wants them 
to be provided with everything necessary for their journey. This is in harmony 
with the missionary spirit of the twentieth century, and shows how closely the 
church, in many of its aspects, at least, is following the teachings and practices 
of St. Paul. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN BABYLONIA 


TuovcH great work has been done by the archeologist in the valleys of 
the Euphrates and Tigris during the past sixty years, and though many a ven- 
erable ruin has yielded up its well-kept secret, thereby enriching materially 
our knowledge of ancient history, yet it is a matter of fact that the science of 
archzology is but in its infancy, for there are still numberless ancient ruins of 
unknown cities all over Bible lands awaiting the pick and the spade of the 
experienced excavator. Moreover, our museums contain thousands upon thou- 
sands of inscriptions yet undeciphered. It is estimated that the British Museum 
alone has no fewer than thirty thousand tablets which have never been read. 
Exploration, however, has commenced in earnest, and interest in archeology 
has never been greater than it is to-day. The wonderful work done by the 
French and English is so well known to our readers that nothing but a passing 
reference to it is necessary. The rich and magnificent collections at the Louvre 
and the British Museum bear eloquent testimony to the success of these noble 
pioneers in the fields of archwology. The Germans also have been of late 
years exceedingly zealous and successful in this branch of research. Not only 
have they large numbers of intelligent men throughout the Orient ever on the 
lookout for fresh archeological trophies for the Berlin Museum, but they have 
also several groups of experienced and trained explorers actually at work on a 
number of ancient sites in various Bible lands. Besides these there is another 
large number of noted scholars, surrounded by young enthusiasts, more anxious 
for fame than for gold, at the several universities in the Fatherland, who are 
constantly at work trying to decipher the latest inscriptions and thus add their 
mite to the vast treasure of human knowledge. 

The German Orient Society, though comparatively young, has made a 
steady growth, so that to-day it stands at the head of the learned societies in 
the department of archeology, enjoying not only the confidence and coopera- 
tion of the best scholars in Germany and Europe, but having also the substan- 
tial support of Kaiser Wilhelm and the imperial government. The emperor 
contributes annually from his own private purse five thousand dollars, and 
the government five times that sum. Then, there are many private subscrip- 
tions, enough to swell the annual income to sixty thousand dollars. It now has 
trained explorers in Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, and elsewhere. 
Excellent work has been done at Borsippa, Babylon, and Baalbec. No one 
who has visited the World’s Fair at St. Louis, and examined the German De- 
partment in the Educational Building, could have easily missed seeing the fine 
collection of very large and beautiful photographs illustrative of the work done 
by the German Orient Society among the ruins of Baalbec. These elegant pic- 
tures speak louder than words of the former glory of this ancient city, and gives 
him who views them a better idea of the magnificence of Baalbee than could 
be obtained from any book on the subject. Much has been done by Dr. Kol- 
dewy and his assistants on the site of ancient Babylon, of which we gave a de- 
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tailed account in our last issue. One of the last places to engage the attention 
of the German Orient Society, under the guidance of its director, Dr. Koldewy, 
is Qal ‘at Shirgit, on the west side of the Tigris, some hundred miles south of 
Mosul. The ruins at this place are supposed to be those of ancient Asshur, one 
of the oldest and most important cities of the Assyrian empire. The site was 
known to both Layard and Rassam, who many years ago did some work here 
with good results; nevertheless, no thorough excavations had been conducted 
in these mounds till Dr. Koldewy and his men began work here last October. 
Nor has the United States been neglectful of exploration in Assyria and 
Babylonia. Philadelphia has so far taken the lead in this branch of work. The 
success of several expeditions sent out by the University of Pennsylvania has 
been very great not only in actual results, but also in stimulating our scholars 
and many of our wealthy people to increased efforts and profounder interest in 
archeological studies. Of the several scholars who have aided the work orig- 
inated in New York and Philadelphia, we should mention the names of Dr. 
Peters and William Hayes Ward, the latter in connection with the Wolfe ex- 
pedition. No American scholar, however, deserves more credit than Professor 
Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsylvania, who has spent much of his time 
among the ruins of Babylonia. He is thoroughly qualified in all branches of the 
work devolving upon the excavator and archzologist. He is a pupil of Delitzsch, 
though very much more conservative on theological questions. He is one oi 
the foremost Assyriologists of the world, familiar with all modern archeological 
discoveries. Then, again, his connection with the Imperial Ottoman Museum 
in Constantinople brings him into intimate relations with the Turkish govern- 
ment, on whose soil and under whose protection all these explorations have to 
be made, and which, without special permission, allows no object found in any 
of its ruins to be taken away into any foreign country. Thus the most valuable 
discoveries of the future will serve to fill up the museums of Turkey rather than 
those of Europe and America. If, however, any inscription or sculpture is to 
be given away by Turkey no one will stand a better chance for securing such 
treasure than the United States. Dr. Hilprecht spends considerable of his time 
in arranging the Semitic collections at Constantinople. It is, however, expected 
that he will again soon take the field in the interest of his own university. 
What promises to be the most successful organization for oriental explora- 
tion is the recently organized society called “The Oriental Exploration Fund 
of the University of Chicago.” This has entered upon its mission under the most 
auspicious circumstances, and unless all signs fail it cannot but be most emi- 
nently successful in promoting the study of biblical antiquities far beyond any 
other institution of the same nature now in existence. Like most things Ameri- 
can, the work under the direction of the Fund will be conducted on a large scale. 
Those in charge of the enterprise will see to it that all the excavations will be con- 
ducted on purely scientific principles. There are several things which will con- 
tribute to its success. First of all, there will be ample means at the command 
of those in charge of the Fund to insure speedy and thorough work. It is ru- 
mored that Mr. John D. Rockefeller himself is one of its chief patrons and pro- 
moters and has guaranteed a certain sum of money for at least ten years. Then 
there are several wealthy and public-spirited persons in Chicago and elsewhere 
who will give of their means so as to make the Haskell Museum one of the best 
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in the world. Very naturally this collection will profit most by the work of 
the Fund. In a circular recently sent out by the University of Chicago we 
read: “ An oriental museum was erected on the foundation of a collection made. 
In July, 1903, a substantial gift of money for this purpose from one of the uni- 
versity’s friends made possible an advanced step. This gift was made payable 
in a series of five yearly installments. It is expected that a similar sum will 
be available for the five years following. An opportunity for a ten years’ cam- 
paign is thus opened. In view of this prospect plans long considered are being 
put into active operation, and the actual work of excavation will be entered 
upon immediately. The plans contemplate work in Babylonia and Assyria, in 
Egypt, in Palestine and Syria.” 

Work has been already in progress for several months and under favorable 
conditions at Bismya, supposed to be the Isin or Nisin of the monuments—we 
say “supposed,” for the site of Nisin has never been identified beyond perad- 
venture. Peters, Ward, and others point out Bismya as the probable location 
of ancient Nisin. These ruins are thirty-five miles southeast of Nippur, and 
forty-five miles northwest of Telloh. We have known for some years, from 
tablets discovered at Nippur, that Isin and Nippur were twin cities and connected 
by a canal, and that both were very important cities as early as 4000 B.C. The 
large number of inscriptions discovered by Hilprecht at Nippur and by De 
Sarzec at Telloh justify the expectations of those now at work among the ruins 
of Bismya for a like harvest here too. If we are to believe Dr. Peters, Bismya 
was one of the leading cities in southern Babylonia about 2600 B. C., and both 
Ur and Nippur were at one time its tributaries. The kings of Isin, as we learn 
from the cuneiform texts, like all Babylonian monarchs, delighted in building 
great temples in honor of their gods. Dr. E. J. Banks, field director of the 
expedition, has already laid bare the foundation of a vast temple, among whose 
ruins are found objects fully as old as the oldest discovered at Nippur. 

The ruins of Bismya are very extensive, and naturally divide themselves 
into two parts. They consist of a series of irregular mounds of more than a mile 
in length, with an average width of one half mile. There are at least one 
dozen of these tels, or mounds, some of them forty feet high, which is consider- 
ably higher than any of the Telloh mounds. The height of these tels may be 
fairly regarded as a true index to their antiquity as well as the magnitude of the 
edifices represented by these ruins. From what has been said it will be seen 
that the selection of Bismya, though not the first choice of the fund, was, never- 
theless, a very fortunate and wise one, especially when we have every reason for 
believing that these ruins have never before been examined either by skilled 
archeologists or by the more destructive treasure or antiquity seekers. Un- 
fortunately, many of the most important ruins in Egypt, Babylonia, and 
elsewhere have been ruthlessly excavated, very often by those absolutely unfitted 
for such work, ignorant of the comparative value of the objects exhumed, and, 
still worse, many inscriptions have been mutilated beyond the possibility of 
being deciphered, and the very stone or brick on which inscriptions were once 
found have been cut and broken so as to be utilized for building purposes. 
Now, as the mounds of Bismya are among the best preserved in Babylonia, 
there is every promise of very rich finds. The question naturally arises why a 
place of so great importance has been neglected to the present time. The an- 
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swer is twofold: first, the region in which Bismya is situated has been regarded as 
a very dangerous spot, inasmuch as it is inhabited by a savage and lawless class 
of people. Dr. Peters characterizes the place as “a peculiarly unsafe region, a 
sort of land of Nod, full of vagabonds and irresponsible Arabs.’’ (See Nippur, 
vol. ii, p. 271.) Secondly, there has been a great scarcity of water in this 
vicinity, making it unpleasant, nay, even impossible, to remain here for more 
than a few hours at atime. To be sure, water could be carried from a distance. 
This, however, would incur great expense and inconvenience. But these draw- 
backs have disappeared, for now the Turkish government has supplied the 
American expedition with a sufficient number of soldiers to protect those at 
work among the ruins. Moreover, the explorers succeeded by boring down 
deep into the earth to find an abundant supply of good, fresh water. Dr. Robert 
Francis Harper, reporting this fact in a late number of the Biblical World, 
says: 

“On December 22 men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. 
Banks believes to be the bed of the old canal Shat-en-Nil, and also of a later 
stream, which dried up at the breaking of the Hindieh dam. At the end of the 
second day one of the wells reached a depth of ten meters, when the dry sand 
suddenly caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they were forced to abandon 
this well. On December 24 work was begun on two more wells, and on the 
twenty-fifth, as he was arranging to send to Hai for some water skins and to 
establish a water caravan of several donkeys, the workmen announced that the 
sand seemed moist, and at nine o’clock on Christmas morning—the best Christ- 
mas gift possible—water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s pick, 
and the water was sweet. There was great excitement among the workmen; 
and they ran about the well dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets in the 
air. The field director was not less pleased than they, and he ordered a sheep 
to be sacrificed for their backsheesh. . . . Thus one of the difficulties which 
have kept excavators from Bismya is settled.” 

Dr. Banks has sent in several reports; the last one is dated April 22, and 
is, on the whole, very encouraging. He has brought to light many interesting 
articles, such as vases and statuettes in marble and terra-cotta, doubtless 
used in the temple services, some inscribed seal cylinders, and a very ancient 
bronze spike, ornamented with the head of a lion. Nearly everything bears 
the stamp of great antiquity. The tablets bear “the same ancient characters 
of Sargon’s time. The name of this monarch, as well as that of Naram Sin, is 
found upon the bricks, from which it may be inferred that these two great kings 
lived at Bismya.’”’ The temple under examination as the last report was writ- 
ten, as indicated by the different style of marked bricks, must have been rebuilt 
at least seven times. Indeed, the lowest foundation, of irregular limestone 
blocks, seems to antedate the use of bricks and probably belonged to about 
4500 B. C. The foundation next to the surface has bricks inscribed with the 
name of Dungi, king of Ur about 2750 B.C. So far nothing has been found to 
indicate that the temple was rebuilt later than the time of Dungi, which goes 
to prove that Bismya marks the site of one of the oldest cities of Babylonia. 
In a cablegram received July 18 Dr. Banks announces that he has found in the 
lowest level of the ruins bricks with the name Ud-nun-ki, which many stu- 
dents suppose to be the city of Adab mentioned in the Code of Hammurabi 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


A. Schlatter. Little by little the prools are accumulating that the fourth 
gospel was the work of John the apostle. Some have never seen any reason 
for doubting this, while others have experienced the greatest difficulty in 
accepting it Schlatter has not attempted so much as some others, and he 
has not altogether established what he did undertake; but he has never- 
theless contributed distinctly to the mastery of the situation. In 1902 he pub- 
lished a work entitled Die Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten (The 
Language and Nativity of the Author of the Fourth Gospel). It is one of the 
contributions to the advancement of Christian theology, edited by A. Schlatter 
and H. Cremer, from the press of C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. Schlatter holds 
rightly that in the time of the apostles the inhabitants of Palestine not only 
spoke their Aramaic vernacular, but also Greek. His investigation concerns 
the question whether the language of the fourth gospel betrays this acquaint- 
ance with two languages, and especially whether the Greek in which it is written 
betrays the influence of the Aramaic. In order to determine this matter he 
compares the language of the gospel with the Mechilta, or commentary of 
Jewish teachers on Exodus, and also with Sifre, the commentary on the book 
of Numbers, both of which are old rabbinical texts, practically contemporary 
with the apostles. The comparison shows many instances in which it is evident 
that the Aramaic profoundly influenced the Greek of the fourth gospel. From 
this Schlatter concludes that the evangelist must have been a Palestinian Jew. 
This conclusion, however, is rather too large for the premises. We may well 
conclude from the facts that the author could not have been a heathen Christian, 
accustomed from infancy to the Greek language. Such an author would have 
used the Greek with more idiomatic force, and with little or no evidence of 
Aramaic influence. The facts would admit the possibility that the author was 
a Jew of the dispersion, who might, indeed, have been more accustomed to the 
Greek than to the Aramaic, but who, nevertheless, was in various ways suffi- 
ciently under the influence of the Aramaic to exhibit all the peculiarities Schlatter 
finds. A Jew of the dispersion who was born of parents recently come from 
Palestine, who attended a Jewish school, the Jewish synagogue, and who asso- 
ciated chiefly with Jews, would find all the conditions requisite to form a Greek 
style such as that of the fourth gospel. So much honesty requires us to allow. 
But this does not destroy the fact that the author might have been a Palestinian 
Jew, or, in other words, might have been the apostle John. Thus, the contri- 
bution of Schlatter, while not great, is appreciable and valuable. To one who 
knows the difficulty of establishing beyond the shadow of doubt the authorship 
of the fourth gospel Schlatter’s results will be warmly weleomed. They fall 
in with a large number of facts all tending to show that John might have written 
that gospel, and so render more impressive the internal and external proof that 
he did actually write it. 
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Wilhelm Heitmuller. The minuteness, and one might almost say the 
inutility, of much of the present-day theological literature is well exemplified 
in the recent work of Heitmiiller. His book of 357 pages, published in 1903 by 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, is entitled 1m Namen Jesu. Eine sprach- 
und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum Neuen Testament, speziell zur 
altchristlichen Taujfe (In the Name of Jesus. An Investigation in the New Tes- 
tament, especially of Early Christian Baptism, by the Methods of Philology 
and the History of Religions). The book is one of a series of researches in the 
Old and New Testaments, edited by Wilhelm Bousset and Hermann Gunkel. 
Heitmiiller studies his subject first from the philologist’s point of view, taking 
up particularly the phrases fartrifew év, éri ry Ovéuate and ei¢ Td dvoua, After a 
prolonged study of similar expressions in Greek literature generally, and espe- 
cially of the Septuagint, he concludes that the phrases Sarrifew év and ézi rw 
ovéuartt describe the process of the baptism, namely, that baptism was performed 
in connection with the pronunciation of the name of Jesus. Heitmiiller thinks 
that the form or formula of the use of the name Jesus in the earliest Church 
in baptism cannot be discovered. It may have been in some such formula as 
“In the name of Jesus,’”’ or it may have been, as Heitmiiller thinks, simply the 
pronunciation of the name Jesus. In any case it was not a prayer to Jesus. 
The phrase Sarrifecv cig rd dvoua also indicates that the name Jesus was in some 
way uttered in baptism, but it also signifies that the person baptized enters 
into the relation of inner connection with Jesus. In a negative way, at least, 
this part of Heitmiiller’s treatise is illuminating. So much stress has been laid 
upon the form of baptism by some Christians as to lead the average church 
member and even minister to suppose that the exact form was known. A little 
reflection suffices to show that, however the matter may stand with reference 
to the question of sprinkling, pouring, or immersion, the words used at the time 
of baptism are undiscoverable by us. It is ordinarily assumed that the formula 
employed in modern times is that of the earliest times. Heitmiiller completely 
shatters this confidence. The whole theory of the binding force of a form is 
destroyed when it is seen that we do not know what the form was. For this 
Heitmiiller deserves our thanks. The second part of the investigation is con- 
ducted along the lines of the history of religions. As a result he finds that in 
the time of the apostles there was prevalent among Jews and Gentiles a so- 
called name-faith—that is, a faith in names as such—and that the Christians did 
not altogether escape the influence of this faith. Hence, when they solemnly 
pronounced the name of Jesus at baptism it was not merely a confession of the 
Messianic office of Jesus, but it was believed that the name carried with it a 
real, mystical, and mysterious effect, such as exorcism of evil spirits, consecra- 
tion, bestowing the Holy Spirit, union of the baptized with Jesus, and the like. 
The objection that will immediately spring to mind against this conclusion is 
that it attributes superstition to the early Christians. However, much as we 
might object to the idea that the ear!y Christians entertained some superstitious 
notions, Heitmiiller’s conclusions must be tested by other criteria than our wishes. 
It is not impossible that the primitive Church did follow some superstitions; but 
Heitmiiller’s deduction from the prevalence of the name-faith that the Christians 
held such a faith is a non sequitur. Much more probable is it that since the 
early Christians renounced so many current superstitions, they renounced this 
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one also, and employed the formula of superstition without sanctioning its 
validity. 


—__~>-_ -__— 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Das Evangelium Marci, ubersetzt und erklart (The Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark, Translated and Explained). By J. Wellhausen. Berlin, 1903, 
G. Reimer. We are so accustomed to thinking of Wellhausen in connection 
with the Pentateuchal and other Old Testament problems that it is somewhat 
surprising to have him appear in the role of a commentator of the New Testa- 
ment. But those who recall his studies in connection with the life and times 
of Jesus will not be surprised. In this book Wellhausen exhibits all the inde- 
pendence and disregard of traditional and current critical opinion which char- 
acterized his work in the Old Testament; though there is no reason to suppose 
that his appearance in the field of New Testament study will prove in any sense 
epoch-making. There is, however, an unusual importance attaching to this 
venture of Wellhausen, apart from the fact of his great name. It is something 
comparatively new for any man in these days to step over from the Old Testa- 
ment into the New, and it indicates that the days of severe self-limitation to a 
special field of study may be past. In another way also it is peculiarly impor- 
tant, since it must be confessed that one well acquainted with the Semitic tongues 
must be better qualified to understand the Aramaic forms so common in much 
of the New Testament Greek. In his translation Wellhausen is as independent 
as possible. He shows a total disregard of the opinions and even of the feelings 
of others. He is not trying to please or conciliate or meet the expectations of 
his readers, critical or uncritical, but to reproduce the thoughts of the original 
text. He also has the true conception that translation is designed to produce 
in those who read the translation the impressions produced by the reader well 
acquainted with the original text. Thus, much of the work of the commentator 
is done in the translation itself. Wellhausen divides the whole gospel of Mark 
into ninety paragraphs, and some of the paragraphs into still smaller sections, 
in order to exhibit more exactly the plan of the gospel, and also to enable the 
discrimination to be more easily made between the original work and that of 
its editors, copyists, and interpolators. The comments are attached to the 
translated paragraphs, and include criticisms of the text and the sources and 
other material usually given in Scripture commentaries. In the comparison 
of the Old Testament with the New, Wellhausen declares that it is seldom the 
case that the gospel narratives are copied after those of the Old Testament, but 
are generally the reverse of those in thought and spirit. As an instance may 
be mentioned what he says on Mark xii, 27, that, with the principle God is not 
the God of the dead but of the living, Jesus is in accord with the Old Testament; 
but that the Old Testament conveys a contrary idea to that of Jesus by holding 
that the dead are excluded from all communion with God. With the majority 
Wellhausen holds that the gospel closes with xvi, 8. He holds rather strangely 
that Jesus was crucified on Saturday, on the basis of Mark xiv, 1, and on the 
ground that neither did Jesus go up to Jerusalem alone or chiefly for the feast, 
nor did those Pereans who went with him go for that purpose, but mainly to 
see what he would do. In so arguing he ignores the evidence that Jesus did 
actually celebrate the paschal feast. Another point emphasized by Wellhausen 
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is that the parable is closely related to the allegory, and may be interpreted as 
an allegory. This may be true; but if it is the parables of Jesus will be found 
far less valuable doctrinally than they have generally been supposed, though 
as a result they may become much more suggestive religiously. 


Das Abendmahl im Urchristenthum. Eine exegetische und 
historisch-kritische Untersuchung. (The Last Supper in Primitive 
Christianity. An Exegetical and Historical-Critical Investigation). By Johannes 
Hoffmann. Berlin, 1903, G. Reimer. Hoffmann holds that in the accounts of 
the Last Supper as given in the synoptic gospels two diverse elements are dis- 
tinguishable. The first is a symbolic act of Jesus at the end of his life by which 
he proposed to weld himself and his followers together in a league of mutual 
fidelity. The second is the usual breaking of bread or meal in token of fellow- 
ship. Neither of these originally had or were intended to have any sacramental 
or ritual significance, though in uniting them Jesus lifted his own personality 
to the place of central interest. Still, Jesus did not design that there should be 
any repetition of this supper on the part of his disciples. Its repetition was 
due to the reverence his disciples felt for him and for all that he did, not to 
any command of his. When Jesus ate this supper with his disciples he had no 
thought of a memorial of his death, nor of attaching any special significance to 
his death. He poured the wine into the cup and passed it around among his 
disciples without uttering a word, or at most with the direction that they should 
all drink of it. He passed the bread, saying, “This is my body,” the body 
being the symbol of fellowship; and so the bread bound them together as a band 
of brothers with him as the basis of their unity. Gradually this simple meal 
came to signify the death of Christ, and Paul completed the transformation by 
making it a liturgical-sacramental solemnity to be perpetually repeated as a 
symbol of the redemptive work of Jesus. Even the earliest of the synoptists, 
who was a genuine Paulinian, describes the founding of the meal as a sacrament, 
and therefore everything must be eliminated from his account which grew out 
of the idea of the redemptive death of Jesus, such as, “This is my blood of the 
new testament, which is shed for many.” <A symbolical cup in the sense of 
Mark xiv, 24, was not passed around. Luke, from whose account, chapter xxii, 
verses 19 and 20 must be stricken out as an interpolation from 1 Cor. xi, 24, 25, 
knew nothing of such a cup, but followed an ancient source which gave the real 
facts. It really matters little, except to a strong sacramentalist, whether Jesus 
purposed to have his disciples repeat forever at short intervals the ceremonies 
connected with his Last Supper. The Lord’s Supper has as much significance 
if it is the voluntary act of the followers of Christ as it has if it is performed 
by his command. But as a question of fact those who claim that Jesus did not 
institute the Lord’s Supper as a perpetual memorial have not made out a very 
strong case. The principal source of weakness with them is the denial that 
as Jesus celebrated the supper with his disciples it had any reference to his 
death as a sacrifice for many. These critics work on a very definite theory of 
the development of the Church in apostolic times. According to them Paul 
left almost nothing as Jesus gave it to his disciples. But while there is no 
objection to the idea that Christian theology did make advancement in the 
apostolic age, the classification of the evangelists as Pauline, because they teach 
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doctrines that Paul taught, is a begging of the question whether Paul did not 
rather follow the original tradition. In Corinthians we find Paul assuming 
that everywhere the Lord’s Supper was understood as he understood it. This 
was about thirty years after the crucifixion. That Paul alone should have been 
able in so short a time to accomplish such a change is highly incredible. And 
that there is no trace of any other view controverting Paul’s is still more of 
an argument against the credibility of the evolutionary theory as applied to 
this particular case. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 
A Revival of Bible Study. A movement is on foot in Germany, 


strangely enough, as it appears to the American, among actors and actresses 
chiefly, which is designed to awaken a renewed interest in the Bible. The movers 
in this work are not committed to any particular theory of the Bible; but, taking 
it as it is, they are striving to understand and appreciate it, though thus far 
they have confined their efforts to its literary and dramatic interpretation and 
its influence on modern literature. The meetings are largely attended, many 
Jews being of the number present, and selections are read by some one skilled 
in expression, while introductory comments, adapted to prepare the hearers 
for the reading, are made by persons qualified for that task. 


Proposed Theological Faculty for Prague. The Protestant Czech 
students looking toward the ministry are agitating for a theological faculty in 
their own city of Prague. Hitherto Czech students for the ministry have been 
obliged to study either in Vienna or in foreign lands, such as Switzerland or 
Scotland. In any case the studies have to be pursued and the examinations 
taken in a foreign tongue. It is claimed that as a result of this the number of 
those studying for the ministry is very small, and also that being educated in 
different countries there is a lack of desirable unity among them when they 
return home. That something needs to be done to increase the number of min- 
isterial candidates is plain, since two thirds of all the Protestant clergy of the 
Czech tongue are between sixty and eighty years of age. 


Eduard von Hartmann on Religious Instruction. Speaking on 
the subject of the clerical supervision of the public schools, he declared 
himself opposed to such supervision and expressed the wish that it might 
be entirely abolished. He would also modify if not abandon the attempt 
to give religious instruction in the public schools. A certain amount of 
information relative to religious things can and ought to be imparted in 
the schools, but it is impossible for the instruction now given to awaken 
an interest in religion. Hence he would relegate that to religious serv- 
ices adapted to children. The average teacher arouses in the child antag- 
onism to all the subjects he teaches, including religion. As a result the 
religious interests of the people are not nourished but deadened. Evident- 
ly he believes in the American policy. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton are continued in the 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston) for August, revealing the peculiarities of a pure but 
crochety and sometimes perverse genius. A severe critic he was of himself as well 
as of others. In one letter he wrote: “I have often thought of setting down some 
notes of my life, but I know not how. I should have to accuse my own folly 
bitterly—but not less the folly of the fondest, faithfullest, most devoted, most 
mistaken parents that ever child was blest with, or ruined by. For myself, 
I could speak of my follies and sins—I could not speak of my good. Many of 
my own struggles for better things I have forgotten. I cannot judge myself— 
I can only despise and pity. In my good nature I have no merit—but much 
weakness and folly. In my genius I am curiously imperfect and broken. The 
greatest part of my life has been a series of delights which are gone forever, 
and of griefs which remain forever; and my one necessity is to turn away my 
thoughts from what they refuse to forget. Some day I will set down a few things; 
but the more you understand me the less you will care for me. I am dishonest 
enough to want you to take me for what I am to you—not for what I am in 
the hollowness of me.”” From Verona he wrote with irony: “This Italy is such 
a lovely place to study liberty in! There are the vilest wretches of ape-faced 
children riding on my griffins all day long, or throwing stones at the rarest carv- 
ings, that ever were left to find the broad way to Hades without so much as a 
blinker, let alone a bridle.’”’” Between Verona and Venice he traveled, in the 


“ 


same compartment, it would seem, with “an American family”’ who disgusted 
him completely, “Father and mother and two girls—presumably rich—girls 
fifteen and eighteen. I never before conceived the misery of wretches who 
had spent all their lives in trying to gratify themselves. It was a little warm 
warmer than was entirely luxurious—but nothing in the least harmful. They 
moaned and fidgeted and frowned and puffed and stretched and fanned, and 
ate lemons, and smelt bottles, and covered their faces, and tore off the 
covering again, and had no one thought or feeling during five hours of traveling 
in the most noble part of all the world except what four poor beasts would 
have had in their den in a menagerie, being dragged about on a hot day. Add 
to this misery every form of vulgarity in methods of doing and saying the com- 
mon things they did and said. I never yet saw humanity so degraded (allowing 
for external circumstances of every possible advantage). Given wealth, attain- 
able education, and the inheritance of eighteen centuries of Christianity, and 
ten of noble paganism: and this is your result—by means of Liberty!” Not 
much of an enthusiast for liberty was John Ruskin, it would seem. Writing 
of an old family servant, his father’s nurse and his, also, he says: “From her 
girlhood to her old age the entire ability of her life was given to serving us. 
She had a natural gift and specialty for doing for others the things which they 
found it disagreeable to do for themselves. She was altogether occupied, from 
the age of fifteen to seventy-two, in doing other people’s wills instead of her 
wn, and seeking other people’s good instead of her own.” Who was it 
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who said, “He that will be greatest among you, let him be your servant’’? 
Did not this woman, and such as she, fulfill His command better than 
lords and masters do? Must it not be that she, and such as she, are nearer 
and dearer to “the Son of Man” who “came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister,” than are the privileged and the pampered? It may be that 
“below stairs” there are special opportunities for brothership and intimacy 
with Him who 


made himself of no reputation and took upon him the form of 
a servant’’—whom to know intimately is life eternal. In 1871 Ruskin bought 
at Coniston “five acres of rock and moor, a streamlet, the finest view in Cum- 
berland or Lancashire, and on it a small, old, damp, and smoky-chimneyed 
house.” Of it he wrote in September: “I shall in all probability be settled in 
the house in November, for one of the reasons for my getting into it is that I 
may fully command the winter sunsets, in clear sky—instead of losing the dead 
of day in the three o’clock fog of London. Meantime I am very thankful for 
that sense of rest which you also feel; but it is greatly troubled and darkened 
and lowered by the horrible arrangement of there being women in the world 
as well as mountains and stars and lambs, and what else one might be at peace 
with—but for those other creatures.””. We wonder what woman had been irri- 
tating him? A similar perverse exaggeration of language is in his exclamation 
about the painter Tintoret: “ What a gigantic, healthy Sea-Heaven of a life he 
had, compared to this sickly, muddy, half-poisoned wine which is my River of 
Life!” To the students of St. Andrews, the oldest university of Scotland, of 
which he was once Lord Rector, he gave as subject for prize essays: “ The defini- 
tion of Heroism, and its function in Scotland at this day”’—not a bad subject 
‘the failure of religious 


forasermon. When Norton ascribed the fall of Siena to 
faith,” Ruskin moved to amend by substituting, “the failure of the qualities 
which render religious faith possitble.”’ 


James J. Wats, M.D., Ph.D., has been showing in the Catholic World (New 
York) that electrical science owes its origin and progress chiefly to great scien- 
tists who were also simple, faithful believers in Christianity. He takes the men 
whose names were chosen to be used as terms for the units of electrical science, 
being selected by the Commission of the International Congress of Electricians; 
these are the names of Volta, Faraday, Amptre, Ohm, and Coulomb; in addi- 
tion to these he mentions the distinguished English physicists Clerk Maxwell 
and Lord Kelvin. Ampére was acknowledged to be one of the greatest scien- 
tists of his day. After a period of infidelity caused by the spirit of the French 
Revolution he became a sincere and devout Christian. Religion guided the 
labors of his life and illumined his contemplations. By its standards he judged 
all things, even science itself. He prayed at the same altars where Descartes 
and Pascal had knelt, and beside the poor widow and the little child with a 
faith as simple as theirs. One who lived with him says that his conversa- 
tions always led up to God. Frederick Ozanam tells us how Ampére used to 
say, holding his broad forehead with his hands, “ How great is God, Ozanam! 
How great is God, and how little is our knowledge!” Sainte-Beuve expressed 
admiration and wonder at the way in which Ampére “ united religion and science, 
confidence in the intellectual possibilities of man with adoring submission to 
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the revealed will of God.”’” Ampére collected in a book the historical evidences 
of the divinity of Christianity, and devoted much time to bringing the great truths 
of Christianity prominently before the men of his generation. He sympa- 
thized deeply with the struggles of the South American peoples to establish 
free and independent republican governments. He was interested in every- 
thing that promised to make life more livable for his fellow-men. He laid down 
principles for what he called a science of public felicity, in which he emphasized 
not the rights of men, but their duties toward one another. The Archbishop of 
Lyons said truly, “ Ampére was at once a great scientist and a great Christian.” 
He cheered himself, when dying, by repeating passages from the /mitation of 
Christ which he knew by heart. Coulomb, an eminent French investigator, a 
military engineer, the most distinguished authority of his time in hydraulics, 
a discoverer in electricity and in other departments of physics, notably in regard 
to heat and the circulation of sap in trees, resisted the demoralizing influence 
of the French Revolution and the storms of rationalism that swept over France, 
retaining his faith in God and belief in divine Providence. Of him Biot wrote: 
“Coulomb lived patiently among the men of his time, only withdrawing him- 
self from their passions and their errors, maintaining always his justice, calmness, 
firmness, and dignity.”” Ohm was a German, son of a locksmith, largely self- 
made, who became Professor of Physics in the University of Munich. He worked 
out mathematically from practical experiments the amount of resistance en- 
countered by electric currents, and formulated the law, for the benefit of electrical 
science. He also worked out and established the law of acoustics which is 
known under his name, and which, as later demonstrated by Helmholtz, revo- 
lutionized acoustics and the theory of music. This eminent scientific discoverer 
was a man of reverent mind, deeply religious, with a simple, earnest faith im 
God, his dependence on whom he constantly acknowledged, and to whose will 
and providence he humbly bowed. Professor Clerk Maxwell “held for more 
than half of his brief life of forty-eight years a prominent position in the very 
foremost rank of natural philosophers.” Scientists declare his great treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism one of the most splendid monuments ever raised 
by the genius of a single individual. “There seems no doubt that Maxwell 
took the first grand step toward the discovery of the true nature of electrical 
phenomena. As professor of experimental physics in the University of Cam- 
bridge, occupied constantly with the highest problems of mathematics and of 
electrical theory, he went home every evening to lead his household at family 
prayers. The simple and beautiful religiousness which marked his life appeared 
even more clearly in his last illness. His biographers say: “He was a regular 
and constant attendant at church, and seldom, if ever, failed to join in the 
monthly celebration of the Holy Communion, and he was a generous contrib- 
utor to religious and charitable causes. But his illness drew out the whole heart 
and soul and spirit of the man; his firm and undoubting faith in the Incarnation 
and all its results—in the full sufficiency of the Atonement—and in the work of 
the Holy Spirit. He had gauged and fathomed all the schemes and systems 
of philosophy, and had found them utterly empty and unsatisfying— wnwork- 
able’ was his own word about them—and from them all he turned with simple 
faith to the Gospel of the Saviour.” Clerk Maxwell, one of the greatest leaders 
of scientific thought in his day, closed one of his last lectures with an expression 
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of his faith in “ Him who in the beginning created not only the heaven and the 
earth, but the materials of which heaven and earth consist.”” He vehemently 
uttered his contempt for that pseudo-science which aims to reduce the whole 
system of the universe to a fortuitous sequence of uncaused events. The great- 
est living physicist is Lord Kelvin. As a practical scientist he is distinguished 
for his remarkable services in applied science. The big ships of iron and steel 
are sailing the seas safely to-day because of what he did for the improvement 
of the compass. He is also a great theorist, having by his studies thrown more 
light on many of the baffling problems of physics than any man in our genera- 
tion. Like his friend Clerk Maxwell, Lord Kelvin is a sincere, unostentatious 
Christian. Only last year he not only made it clear that he believes in a Divine 
and Infinite Creator, but he declared that modern science is not atheistic or ma- 
terialistic in its tendencies, but actually furnishes proof of the existence of a 
Creator. As he put it: “Science positively affirms creative power. It makes 
every one feel a miracle in himself. It is not in dead matter that we live and 
move and have our being, but in the creative and directing Power which science 
compels us to accept as an article of belief. Modern biologists are once more 
coming to a firm acceptance of the existence of a vital principle. If they know 
God only in His works, they are absolutely forced by science to believe with abso- 
lute confidence in a directive Power.” (Lord Kelvin, walking with Liebig, asked 
the great chemist whether he thought a roadside flower, which he plucked, could 
possibly have come into being by chance. Liebig replied, “No more than I 
could think a book on botany, describing the flower, had come into existence by 
a chance arrangement of letters and words, pages and chapters, cover, contents, 
and illustrations.” 


It is shown that the science which looms largest, and shines 
brightest, and promises most wonderful things in the world of to-day—the 
science of electricity—owes its progress chiefly to intellects whose greatness did 
not interfere with faith in and reverence for the Supreme Mind, which invented 
the universe and filled it with the forces which the keenest of human intellects 
delight to study in order to utilize them for human good, while they rejoice, 
as Kepler did, in thinking God’s thoughts after Him. It is most fitting that 
electricity and the Gospel should go together. The future belongs to them both; 
their greatest triumphs are yet to come. Each has its mission of illumina- 
tion, purification, unification, healing, progress, and power. Each is a 
parable and analogue of the other. Some say electricity is life; millions know 
the Gospel is life. Each in its own way is to be the Light of the world. To 
think what these two mighty forces will do, judging by actual indications, makes 
one long to live through the twentieth century, just to witness the wonder of it 
all. Will not some poet-preacher, some high man with knowledge, faith, and 
vision, build us a prophetic parable of Electricity and the Gospel? We think 
preeminently of two men who ought to do it, and send it to the Methodist Review. 


Two strongly conservative and timely protests appear in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra (Oberlin) for July, one against the excesses of present-day biblical criticism, 
by Dr. Abraham Kuyper, who is Holland’s greatest man as well as ablest and 
most influential theologian; the other against the excesses of the New Theology, 
so called, by Philip Hudson Churchman, of Princeton University. Dr. Kuyper 
54 
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denounces the biblical criticism which tends to destroy the Church of the living 
God, inasmuch as it revokes her theology, robs her of her Bible, and destroys 
her liberty in Christ. He contends, and shows, first, that such criticism must 
end in the destruction of theology, since it tears the parts of theology out of 
their relation, violates its character, and substitutes for it something which is 
no theology. The Church needs a theology in order that she may grasp the 
more hidden sense of God’s Word; that she may discover the deflection of this 
line of error; that she may protect the medical art of the soul from passing into 
a spiritual quackery; that she may exhibit the reasonableness of her faith, and, 
as an apologete, may plead for it. Kuyper’s most strenuous protest against 
the destructive criticism is on the ground that it robs us of our Bible. “ When,” 
he asks, “do we have a Bible, and when do we not?” and then this great scholar 
speaks for himself as follows: “Allow me to speak of this holy matter plainly 
as a day laborer, because the Holy Scripture is a divine jewel common to the 
day laborer and professor. And then—I say it frankly and unhesitatingly— 
to us Christians of the Reformed faith, the Bible is the Word and the Scripture 
of our God. When in private or at the family altar I read the Holy Scripture, 
neither Moses nor John addresses me, but the Lord my God. He it is who then 
narrates to me the origin of all things and the calamitous fall of man. God 
tells me with silent majesty how he has appointed salvation to our fallen race 
I hear him himself relate the wonders which he wrought for our deliverance and 
that of the people of his choice, and how, when that people rebelled against 
him, he afflicted them in his wrath, and when chastened restored them again to 
his favor, the whilst they sought the day of the coming of the Son of his love 
In the midst of that sacred history I hear the Holy Spirit singing to my spiritual 
ear in the Psalms, which discloses the depths of my own soul; in the prophets 
I hear him repeat what he whispered in the soul of Israel’s seers, and in 
which my own soul is refreshed by a perspective which is most inspiring and 
beautiful; till at length, in the pages of the New Testament, God himself 
brings out to me the Expected One, the Desire of the fathers; shows me the 
place where the manger stood; points out to me the tracks of his footsteps; 
and on Golgotha lets me see how the Son of his unique love, for me, poor doomed 
one, died the death of the cross. And, finally, it is the same God, the Holy 
Spirit, who, as it were, reads off to me what he caused to be preached by Jesus’s 
disciples concerning the riches of that cross, and closes the record of this drama 
in the Apocalypse with the enchanting Hosanna from the heaven of heavens. 
Call this, if you will, an almost childish faith, outgrown by your larger wisdom, 
but I cannot better it. Such is my Bible to me, and such it was in the bygone 
ages, and such it is still, the Scripture of the Church of the living God. The 
human authors must fall away; in the Bible God himself must tell the narrative, 
sing, prophesy, correct, comfort, and jubilate in the ear of the soul. The maj- 
esty of the Lord God is the point in question, and that only. If, then, the 
Scripture has spoken, all controversy is ended; when it affirms, the latest doubt 
departs; even the habit of turning to the Scriptures, in times of need or despair, 
for help and direction from God, seems to me by no means unlawful, but a precious 
usage. Thus I stand with Augustine, and with Cormie, who entirely along his 
lines exclaimed: ‘When I read the Scripture, I listen to what God speaks to 
me; and, when I pray, God listens to what I stammer.’” Further, Kuyper 
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says for himself: “I belong with those who stand immovably convinced that God 
wrote the law himself upon the tables of stone, spake himself with audible voice 
.m Sinai, appeared in the theophanies, sent angels to comfort sinners, and, 
as the wonderful worker for, to, and in Israel, of wonderful things, surely also 
foretold to man in prophecy what he, the Almighty One, thought of man, and 
purposed with the children of men.”” Dr. Kuyper rebukes even Rothe, who is 
one of the soberer critics of his class, for assuming that the prophets and apos- 
tles could not have possessed an “ errorless’’ knowledge of the truth, since they 
were ethically imperfect; while, at the same time, Rothe himself dares to main- 
tain that he and his friends, who may easily be below the ethical level of the 
apostles, are perfectly capable of attaining to “an errorless knowledge of the 
truth.” Kuyper believes that a chosen ambassador of the living God, even 
though ethically imperfect, is capable of transmitting without error what his 
Sovereign inspires him with. The other protest is from a highly educated lay- 
man against the unwarranted liberties which are taken by Anti-creedists, the 
teconstructionists, and the Higher Critics whose spirit and methods are nega- 
tive and destructive. It is said that existing conditions in some places are 
fairly indicated by the explanation given of the dissatisfaction with the minister 
in a certain church: “ The pastor is being tried for orthodoxy ;’’ and by a woman's 
comment in another church on the sermon of a visiting clergyman, “It was 
such a relief to hear a preacher who has nothing to say against the Bible.” This 
intelligent layman calls to account, in a fair but strenuous spirit, those who are 
responsible for the state of the public mind as indicated by the two expressions 
just quoted. As for the hue and cry against creeds, he declares that it is raised 
chiefly by the illogical, the indifferent, and the immoral. In condemnation of 
this cry he quotes the trenchant words of Phillips Brooks: “The decrying of 
creed in the interest of conduct is very natural, but very superficial. If it suc- 
ceeded, it would make life and conduct blind and weak. There is no greater 
misnomer applied to creeds and opinions than that which lurks in the word 
‘advanced.’ The man whose creed is the smallest, the most crude and color- 
less and flimsy, is called ‘advanced,’ while he whose beliefs are richest, and 
most full of hope and liberty, is called ‘slow,’ ‘behind the times,’ and other 
tardy names. The man who believes nothing with any energy; who masks the 
doctrines of our Lord’s Gospel under negations; who evaporates them into a 
thin mist of speculation; who emasculates them of their energy by faith—such 
a man is called an ‘advanced thinker.’ The cheerless iconoclasm, which is 
forever breaking down the strong barriers erected in a former time, parades 
before the world as ‘free thought.’ It isno advance, but inertia—no free thought, 
but dullard slavery—which leads man into a state like that. Exactness, ear- 
nestness, and precise fidelity to the truth of things are better than a limp nega- 
tion, and make a man a true, free, and advanced thinker.”” Against the decriers 
of theology and creeds Mr. Churchman further quotes, not one of “the bats and 
owls of orthodoxy,” but John Fiske, who wrote: “In their beginning theology 
and ethics were inseparable; and in all the vast historic development of religion 
they have remained inseparable. . . . Neither in the crude fancies of prim- 
itive men nor in the most refined modern philosophy can theology and ethics 
be divorced.” “And yet,” exclaims this layman, “some moral spendthrifts 
would have us throw away our theology which is paying us the richest ethical 
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dividends!” He denies that the majority of the anti-theological crowd are 
high-browed, lofty-minded youths who are pained because they “cannot accept 
the old orthodox position” on this or that question; he asserts that most of the 
clamor against the orthodox creeds comes either from people who think they 
are doing something very smart, or from those who have no use for religion 
whether expressed in terms of theology or of ethics. He warns against the 
dangers which beset the working of the modern passion for reconstruction in 
religion. (He does not object to reconstruction when it is cautious and con- 
sistent; remembering that but for one period of wise reconstruction we should 
all be to-day loyal subjects of the Papacy.) But he points out the dangers in 
reconstruction, which are an exaggeration of the analytical elements, and a 
blind worship of novelty, with its accompanying contempt for the past. As 
intellectual beings we cannot, of course, believe more than we think true; but 
those of us who pretend to be teachers of Christianity must remember that it is 
not much inspiration to struggling men simply to be told continually how we 
have “outgrown this old notion” or “given up that tradition,” with but a scant 
word of positive teaching. And then the allurements of novelty must be guarded 
against. It is sometimes amusing to call our forefathers names, and sometimes 
they (but especially those now alive whose reverence for the past is little better 
than ancestor worship) richly deserve it. But not all the past is bad or foolish, 
and our fiery steed of progress must be held in check by reason. Mere ridicule 
of the atonement as “ mediseval legalism” can easily beget, and shortly, a similar 
contempt for the “medixval mysticism” of the indwelling Christ who works 
regeneration; and then, having sneered regeneration out of court, we shall be 
ready with our “tardy names’”’ for the “medieval credulity” that yields un- 
questioning obedience to Jesus’s moral and spiritual authority. Noveltyism, 
misnamed progress, may get us into trouble. Both Dr. Kuyper’s and Mr. Church- 
man’s articles are published in sections. We count it a misfortune that the 
readers of the Bibliotheca must wait three months before they can read them 
in their entirety. 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Studies in Christian Character, Work, and Experience. By Rey. WILLIAM L. WATKIN- 
SON. Two volumes, 16mo, pp. 256, 260. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, cloth, $1 per volume. 

Sixty-eight short studies, each about as long as a prayer meeting talk, 
each based on or suggested by a text of Scripture, all in Dr. Watkinson’s attrac- 
tive style, and brightly touched here and there by his genius for illustration. 
They blend the brilliance of youth with the wisdom of a ripe maturity. Speak- 
ing from Psa. xix, 12, of the secret faults, the subtle temptations, which beset 
the soul of the believer, he quotes from Andrew Bonar’s diary: “ This day twenty 
years ago I preached for the first time as an ordained minister. It is amazing 
that the Lord has spared me and used me at all. I have no reason to wonder 
that He uses others far more than He does me. Yet envy is my hurt, and to-day 
I have been seeking grace to rejoice exceedingly over the usefulness of others, 
even when it casts me into the shade. Lord, take away this Achan from me.” 
Speaking of “The Ingenuities of Love,’’ Dr. Watkinson quotes this story: “A 
young man who was addicted to gambling told his Sunday school teacher that 
he had given up other bad habits, but that from this one he was not able to 
break away. ‘Were you always with me,’ he said to the teacher, ‘I might 
manage to keep from it.’ ‘I cannot always be with you,’ replied the teacher; 
‘but when and where do you gamble?’ ‘O, every day at the dinner hour; I 
go down to the gambling place at one o’clock,’ was the answer. ‘ Well, I'll tell 
you what I’ll do,’ said the teacher; ‘every day as the clock strikes one I'll pray 
for you.’ The young fellow came back to the teacher after a day or two and 
said: ‘I’ll gamble no more. Yesterday I tried to go to the gambling room, and 
could not. I kept thinking what a shame it would be for me to be gambling 
at the very time when you were praying for me; and I could not do it.’”” The 
ingenuity of this teacher’s love could devise a way to save his tempted pupil. 
In “A Meditation for Easter”’ it is said: “ We can never be wholly reconciled to 
death. Darwin used to go to the London Zoological Gardens, and, standing 


by the glass case containing the cobra di capello, put his forehead against the 


glass while the deadly reptile struck out at him. The thick glass was between 
them; Darwin was perfectly sure of the impossibility of the snake’s harming 
him; yet whenever that venomous creature struck at him the scientist dodged. 
He could not help it. Time after time his reason and his will tried to keep him 
from flinching. But instinct was stronger than will and reason, and made him 
shrink. It is much like this with the Christian’s feeling toward death; he knows 
its sting cannot harm him, and he is not really afraid, but a natural instinct 
causes him to shrink whenever he comes in contact with the deadly, ghostly 
thing. And this instinct may not be entirely overcome by anything the reason 
may say. But in this instinctive shrinking there is no terror or despair.” On 
doing all to the glory of God it is told how Jenny Lind once said to John Adding- 
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ton Symonds, “I sing to God.’ The famous “Swedish Nightingale’ was 
deeply devout, and her words expressed the real feeling of her heart. She 
carried about in life a vivid sense of God, and endeavored to use for His glory 
the extraordinary powers He had given her. Why should not we do all the 
work of life in the same spirit, saying: “I sing for God,” “I plow for God,” 
“I write for God,” “I build for God,” “I mine for God,” “I weave for 
God,” “I buy and sell for God.” Not all that Jenny Lind sang was 
strictly sacred—doubtless some of it was secular and comparatively trivial; 
but ever in her soul she was mindful of God, and in a true sense sang to 
Him. So whatever our task may be we may do it unto Him, serving Him 
day and night as if in His temple. In similar strain, speaking of “Calling 
and Character,” Dr. Watkinson says: “The grace of God can keep us in 
every legitimate calling. Sir Matthew Hale and many other illustrious 
names prove that a lawyer’s life permits and may foster the noblest character. 
The Church boasts a constellation of surgeons and physicians who have done 
honor to human nature. James Smetham proves that a career of passionate 
art aspiration may be blended with an earnest spiritual life. Jenny Lind and 
Antoinette Sterling show that the public singer may walk through the world 
in white raiment. Multitudes of commercial men are spiritual men also. Cap- 
tain Hedley Vicars and a host of others have been at once soldiers of Cesar and 
of Christ. Livingstone proved triumphantly that explorers and adventurers 
on foreign shores, unaided by any social restraint, may live saintly lives. And 
just as in nature the insects which are the very scavengers of the world are 
clothed with gold and scarlet, so men who do the world’s roughest and grossest 
’ On giving undue prominence to 
the meditative in the religious life a German writer is quoted as saying, “In 
this world we must not only have wings for the sky, but also a stout pair of boots 
for the paving stones;’’ and then follows this comment: “Some Christians have 
more wing than boot. They delight in flights of faith and fancy, and cut the 
poorest figure in practical service. We know a saintly sister who, with a week’s 
neglected ashes heaped in the grate, would sit with her feet on the fender talking 
eagerly about entire sanctification. She had a fine eye for pictures in the fire, 
and her soul was ravished with visions and reveries; but entranced with her 
little apocalypses she forgot to attend to the dust and cinders. The attention 
of her neighbors was fixed chiefly on her neglected and untidy house.”” When 


work often shine with the beauty of holiness.’ 


Cavour died Mrs. Browning wrote, “That noble soul who meditated and made 
Italy has gone to the diviner country.”” “ Meditated and made.” It is necessary 
to do both. We must meditate in order to act wisely, and having meditated 
we must act, we must be makers as well as thinkers. “Do noble deeds, not 
dream them all day long; and so make life, death, and that vast Forever one 
grand sweet song.”’ Speaking of “The Apology of the Sneak ” from Judg. v, 
15, 16, Dr. Watkinson finds in the passage a rebuke for the theorist and for the 
critical and for the sentimentalist. Under the second point he says: “ The critical 
tribe are with us still, and abound outside of the Church. They are prepared 
at five minutes’ notice to discuss any religious, moral, social, or political ques- 
tion whatever, all the while making no practical effort to diminish the evils 
they dissect. Especially do these critics love to scourge the Church. How 
clearly they can see what ought to be done! How rough they are upon the 
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blunders of philanthropists and evangelists! But they end there, doing nothing 
whatever to help solve the problems over which the victims of their animadver- 
sions are toiling; having delivered their censures, they pipe away in the fields 
of asphodel close by the river of a merely selfish life. They deride the mistakes 
of the missionary fainting under tropical suns; they point out the unwisdom of 
the charity organizations; they demonstrate the futility of the methods of va- 
rious self-sacrificing workers; and having done all this, to their great satisfaction, 
they go off to see Ellen Terry play or to hear Patti sing. And we have critics 
of similar temper and disposition inside the Church. They constitute them- 
selves into a standing committee of review, not to do anything helpful but to 
find fault with everything that is being done, and to criticise as impractical or 
incompetent or ambitious those who are trying, as best they know, to do what 
urgently needs to be done. These carping talkers are usually those who bear 
the smallest part of the burden and pay least of the cost. How barren and ig- 
noble is the spirit of criticism! Often a carpet knight lectures scarred heroes 
of the battlefield; musical amateurs expose the faults of Handel and Mozart; 
the scribbler of a day points out the shortcomings of Bacon and Shakespeare. 
A pitably absurd thing it is for people who have never done anything for the 
world to enlarge upon what ought to be done and expatiate on the defects of the 
useful people who are putting forth earnest and praiseworthy efforts to do some- 
thing.”” Remarking that sometimes the soul is too weary to deal with the large 
or the lofty and is comforted most by some plain and simple things, Dr. Wat- 
kinson says: “ Sometimes in our intellectual life we can be satisfied with nothing 
less than the grand, the vast, or the deep; but there are times, as Ruskin reminds 
us, when our intellectual life is fatigued and we turn from the magnitudes and 
majesties of nature to find in a wild flower, a snowflake, or a foambell bread 
enough and to spare. So is it with our spiritual life. There are times when 
we thirst for great preachers and dazzling orations; yet there are seasons when a 
few simple words from a friend will do more for us and are all that we desire 
There are times when we delight in large speculations and high argument; but, 
again, there are periods when, in the weariness of the mind, some simple passage 
or a sentence is all that we can hold. Years ago I visited a dear friend who was 
in feebleness extreme through long, severe affliction. He was an intellectual 
man who in other days had reveled in philosophy and theology; but now he 
drew from under his pillow a tiny book by Miss Havergal containing only a few 
reflections on simple passages of Scripture, whilst he said with a smile, ‘This is 
enough now.’”’ One more story: ‘“‘At the foot of a cliff, under the windows of the 


Castle of Miramar, formerly the residence of Maximilian, the Mexican emperor, 


at a depth of eighty feet below the surface of the Adriatic’s clear waters, is a 
kind of cage fashioned by divers in the face of the rocks. In that cage are some 
of the most magnificent pearls in existence. They belong to the Archduchess 
Rainer. Having been left unworn for a long time, the gems lost their color and 
became ‘sick;’ and experts were unanimous in declaring that the only way to 
restore their original brilliancy was to submit them to a prolonged immersion 
in the depths of the sea, in their native element. They have been lying sub- 
merged there now for a number of years, and are gradually regaining their former 
unrivaled loveliness and liveliness of color.’”” The soul of man, out of its native 
element of righteousness, for which it was born, is like a “sick’’ pearl. Like 
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the pearl, it can only be restored to its divine beauty by immersion in righteous- 
ness. Did not Augustine say, “ Thou hast made us for thyself, and it is ill with 
us until we return to thee’’? 


Ringing Questions. By GEORGE CLARKE PECK, author of Bible Tragedies. 12mo, pp. 261. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, $1. 

Old Sins in New Clothes. By GEORGE CLARKE PECK. 12mo, pp. 317. New York: Eaton 
& Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, $1. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of these sermons is their directness 
and immediacy. They are of and for to-day. They have the accent of the 
present time. The. are steeped in life, as warm as blood. They know men 
intimately. They touch the quick of human nature. The preacher of them 
does not live up in the steeple, but down among his people. The first volume 
deals with a dozen of the great questions which are raised in the Bible—the 
question of the first murderer, of an early philosopher, of an ancient lawyer, of 
a tempted leader, of a frightened jailer, of a curious disciple, of old-fashioned 
theology, of a night visitor, of an autocratic employer, of a forward critic, of an 
imprisoned prophet, and of a troubled ruler. The very range of these cardinal 
questions makes us realize afresh what a vast question box the Bible is. The 
preacher puts the problems straight, faces them squarely, and answers them 
with manful directness in vital and practical fashion, not at all with academic 
vagueness and remoteness. One feels that it is helpful to sit under such preach- 
ing. There is no far-away look in its eyes. It sees and searches the humanity 
in the pews, and is bent on helping it with its mental and moral perplexities, its 
weaknesses, and its sins. The second volume might be called Pulpit Clinics 
by a Pastoral Surgeon. The age-long besetting sins of human nature, which is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, are exposed and treated by the methods 
of the Great Physician. Fourteen new sermons on old sins speak of “The After- 
math of a Great Experience,”’ “A Disciple Who Blew Hot and Cold,” “The 
Freedom of the Full-Grown,”’ “The Perils of Privilege,’ “The Hopelessness of 
Flight,” “When the Majority Were Wrong,” “ Inglorious Compromises,” “The 
Cost of a Fit of Temper,” “Too Easily Content,’ “The Soul’s Psychologie Mo- 
ment,”” “An Uncanonical Blessing,” “ Not Wasted,” “The Blight of Jealousy,” 
and “The Wisdom Which is Hid from the Wise.” Here again is directness. 
These sermons are samples of pastoral faithfulness, at once unflinching and 
affectionate—such sermons as no man will preach until he is driven to it by a 
burden for souls for whom he must give account and whose blood will be re- 
quired at his hands; until he feels with anguish of spirit that sin is the one all- 
including and abysmal misery of mankind. One cannot help feeling that the 
spirit of Dr. J. O. Peck’s tremendous ministry is in the preaching of his son. 
And one thing noticeable in these sermons is that, in all their relentless exposure 
and reproof of sin, there is nowhere the note of rant or exaggeration, but rather 
a terrific reasonableness and truthfulness which render self-defense and excuse 
impossible to the sinner. The indictment is so carefully drawn that the accused 
can pick no flaw in it. Moreover, there is no sanctimonious attitude or tone, 
no air of “TI am holier than thou,” but a close and tender fellowship of the preacher 
with his audience. Nothing is more palpably proved by these sermons than 
the perennialness, the eternal pertinency, the universal close-fittingness, of the 
Bible. One of the most ancient, it also shows itself to be the most modern, of 
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books. Truth as old as human nature is yet as recent as the baby born this 


morning. This preacher takes familiar texts and illustrates them by contem- 
poraneous incidents from the thoroughfares and by-ways of to-day. In his 
“ Foreword” he says: “ Nothing is fresher than an old story freshly told. In 
my experience people are still quite willing to hear all about Enoch, and Daniel, 
and Jesus, prov iding the preacher will take time and blood to translate the old 
story into the language which modern folks are speaking. The Bible messages 
are deathless. They need not retirement, but simple rephrasing. Hall Caine 
says that his most successful novels have been founded upon Scripture incidents 
If, then, a modern novelist, writing for present-day readers, finds the old well 
still freshly flowing, it would seem that a modern pastor might be able to bring 
from the same well a sparkling draught for his congregation. But he must 
know two books—the Book of Life and the book of human lives.” The author 
of these sermons says modestly that they are not put forward as samples, but 
only as an effort toward his ideal. We take the responsibility of saying that 
they are samples of faithful, attractive, and effectual preaching 


God's White Throne. A Rational, Evangelical Theodicy By Rev. BYRON PALMER, 
A.M.,8.T.B. 12mo, pp. 226. Cincinnati: Press of Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, $1. 


This is a strong, brave book, straight from the sensitive soul of an heroic 
sufferer. It quivers with feeling, trembles through pain into a steady trust, 
and its argument for faith in God is welded at a white heat. Magnificently 
does this man plead the cause of the Almighty before the bar of human judg- 
ment. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” Dear to Heaven must 
that man be who is so plainly made “in the image of God.” His is a reasoned 
faith, so firm it “will not tremble on the brink of any earthly woe.” Byron 
Palmer is not, like most of us, a superficial philosophizer talking theoretically 
of what he practically knows nothing about. Out of a great deep, which he 
himself has explored to the bottom, he writes. In the flames of a furnace heated 
seven times over, where everything that is not real must shrivel like tissue paper 
to instant ashes—there he has tested the indestructible solidity of what he 
here offers us. Most of us will do well to sit at his feet and listen to his wisdom, 
praying that it may purify and strengthen us as it has him. Hear what he says 
in his Preface: “ Before my own life of silence, seclusion, and suffering began the 
larger problems of darkness and disorder in the world were driven home to me 
by a conversation which I had with a noted infidel He doubted the existence 
of a God who takes any interest in human life, and denied that there was any 
wisdom or goodness in the order of the world; all were heartless, blind, inex- 
orable law—this and nothing more. I felt that this was not true, but to myself 
I had to confess that sometimes it did look that way. When at last the ordeal 
came to me of being shut away from the world, and of leaving my life’s work, 
and of being compelled to accept the life and the lot of a daily sufferer, my 
mind naturally turned to the problems which experience had made uppermost 
in my daily meditations. It became necessary for me to seek and find a satis- 
factory solution of not only the problem of personal suffering, but of the larger 
problems of human life and destiny, of the apparent misadjustments in the 
world, of the seeming contradictions in the course of providence, of the absence 


of order in divine government, and the apparent defeat of righteousness and 
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truth in the world. In seeking for mental and spiritual peace in the midst of 
my own suffering and disappointment I came to see as never before that the 
problem of personal experience did not stand alone, but was related to and was 
a part of every problem that involves the beneficence and wisdom of God's 
moral government in the world. My quest for peace of mind and heart there- 
fore led me away from myself to the infinitely larger world without and to the 
relation which every soul sustains in the moral harmony of things in divine 
government. Not until then did I experience the faith in God and the patience 
to abide by his wisdom and goodness which gave me rest.” This book will help 
all sufferers who can read or hear it, and all who are troubled by doubt and 
disbelief either from their own experience or from observation of the dark and 
painful mysteries which afflict human existence on this suffering earth. Let 
us give it to the suffering, the sorrowing, and the doubting; and let us get from 
it for ourselves a wisdom which the day of trouble will prove to be more precious 
than rubies. “ This is the victory that overcometh the world.” 


The Crimson Book, By DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 12mo, pp. 304. New York: A.C. Armstrong 
& Son. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Under a novel title this volume of discourses finds its place with the 
sermonic literature of the day. Its author is a prominent Wesleyan 
minister who, in England, “takes high rank as an evangelical preacher.” 
The general impression which the reader of the book gains is a new con- 
ception of the scope of pulpit teaching and a new sense of the majesty 
of the ministerial calling. Old truths are put in fresh settings and take 
on the charm of novelty, while in his sustained dignity of address the 
preacher constantly illustrates the greatness of that commission which 
was first given to the New Testament apostles. In such detail as is pos- 
sible one of the prominent features of his sermons is their adherence to 
the cardinal doctrines of the faith. Jesus Christ is the sole rock upon 
which men may build. “Our Lord’s death,” says Mr. Young, “is the 
ruddy core of the New Testament. Many preach it, and more believe it. 
But do they preach and believe it evangelically? The cross cannot avail 
except it be evangelically interpreted. If Christ’s death was only a 
martyrdom it had no saving efficacy. Martyrs are not saviours. The 
ethics of Calvary are pathetic and lovely in highest degree, but they can- 
not redeem. I believe the death divine was a sublime substitution. I 
cannot fathom it—angels cannot—but I accept it with all my intellect and 
heart and will. There is no salvation, either in this world or in any 
other, except by personal reliance upon the death, the substitutionary 
death, of the Son of God.” One quotation such as this is sufficient to show 
the thoroughly evangelical spirit which pervades the volume. The reader 
will look through its pages in vain for any departure into the field of 
liberal and questionable teaching. In their style the discourses incline 
to the expository method, which is after the English order; in their 
vividness they often attract the eye of the reader, as they must have held 
the ears of those who heard; and in their practical application to every- 
day circumstances and needs they are adapted to all. We cannot over- 
look, furthermore, their hortatory quality. They ring with exhortation to 
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trust, to service, to Christian growth. At least ten of the eighteen dis- 
courses treat of Jesus Christ, while in the remaining eight his great name, 
like a returning note in some lofty musical composition, frequently re- 
curs. By title some of these sermons are “Christ Coming by Water and 
Blood,” “Quenched Lamps,” “The Indwelling Christ,” “The Consistency 
Between Character and Conduct,” “The Reputation of God,” “The Wise 
Woman of Abel,” and “An Idyll of the Flood.” And the further fact is 
gratifying, that they are not discourses selected for show, but rather ser- 
mons addressed to the preacher’s congregation in the course of his regular 
ministry. To have heard them in that English audience must have been 
profitable; to read them from the printed page in the United States is 
improving. 


Selections from the Literature of Theism. By ALFRED CALDECOTT, M.A., D.D., and 
H. R. Mackinrosn, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo, pp. xiii, 472. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Imported by Seribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $2.50 net. 

The scope of this work is broader than its title indicates. It is not merely 

a series of selections from the literature of theism, but of selections covering 

various topics in the philosophy of religion, with the theistic problem as the 

central point of view. In theism proper, again, more is aimed at than a state- 
ment of the theistic proof. In addition to the argument for theism, the nature 
of religious knowledge and the religious implications of different types of meta- 
physics are illustrated by quotations from a wide range of authorities. Of the 
pre-modern writers, Anselm and Thomas Aquinas are represented; among the 
moderns, a long line of thinkers of the first rank, extending from Descartes to 

Albrecht Ritsch!, and a few (for example, Cousin) who are not ordinarily counted 

in this company. The citations given are intended to serve as texts alike for 

students in philosophical or theological courses and for the general reader; and 
they are accompanied with introductions, notes, and bibliographical references. 

In general it may be said that the book is fitted to accomplish the purpose for 

which it has been prepared. As brief summary of sources and as a guide to 

further inquiry it will prove of value to both classes of readers whose thinking it 
is designed to promote. And the student who is already in part acquainted with 
the subjects treated will find evidence of the erudition of its authors as well as of 
their care for the interests of those to whom their work appeals. At the same 
time, it is undeniable that the plan of the volume might well have been carried 
out with greater success. The field covered is so extensive that the lack of unity 
was hardly to be avoided, and also a certain absence of classification of the 
selections made, the historical rather than the logical order being adopted in 
the presentation of the argument. The choice of authorities and quotations 
is also open to challenge: thus the cosmological argument for God's existence 
is not given, except incidentally or by way of criticism; the selections from 

Descartes, Berkeley, and some others might well have been curtailed; if modern 

agnosticism was to be represented, the few pages from Mansel should have been 

supplemented or replaced by substantive passages from Spencer, Arnold, etc. 

In sum, the work is interesting and valuable, but it is not to be commended 

without qualification. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Adolescence. By G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D., LL.D., President of Clark University and 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. Two volumes, 8vo, pp. 589, 784. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, cloth, $7.50. 

The psychology of Youth, and its relations to physiology, anthropology, 
sociology, sex, crime, religion, and éducation—this is the vast, complex, momen- 
tous, and fascinating subject of these two large volumes, of which it seems no 
exaggeration to say that they denote and promote an epochal advance in the 
long-hoped-for and long-delayed science of man. They are of interest and 
value to all intelligent mature persons, especially to parents, while for physicians, 
educators, and ministers who care to be masters of their business these volumes 
contain much matter which they cannot do without. Neither we nor our readers 
are primarily interested in Dr. Hall’s psychology as set forth in Chapters X, XII, 
and XVI. Our most absorbing and at moments well-nigh breathless concern is 
with the practical bearing of this really great study upon religion and education 
This study, made from various standpoints and covering a vast amount of material, 
aims to be as comprehensive as the present stage of investigation makes possible 
Doubtless we need to caution ourselves against accepting all the views and in- 
ferences of this book; but the subject itself is one we dare not, in the solemn 
presence of God, refuse to study on our knees, with all available aids, among 
which we know none more inclusive, modern, illuminating, and provocative of 
further study than Stanley Hall’s work on Adolescence. Dr. Hall has been for 
years an almost passionate lover of childhood and a teacher of youth. He does 
not err in holding the adolescent stage of life to be one of the most fascinating 
of all themes, more worthy of reverence, possibly, than anything else in the world, 
most inviting study, and most in need of a service we do not yet understand 
how to render aright. We cannot agree with Dr. Hall that youth was better 
understood in ancient Greece and Rome than now. We think that what the 
Church alone has done for the study and right development of childhood is 
enough to make that notion incorrect. And we further think that neither 
Greece nor Rome had any man who knew as much about adolescence as does 
one modern man named Hall. The general period of adolescence is divided into 
two sub-periods, from eight to twelve and from twelve to twenty-four. From 
fourteen to twenty-four is the best and most momentous decade of life. It is 
the most responsive, and in no period of psychic life does seed, whether good or 
bad, strike such deep root, grow so rankly, or bear fruit so quickly or so surely 
To exploit aright the possibilities of those formative and critical years, and to 
safeguard them from the insidious dangers herein frankly and fully discussed, is 
the author’s chief desire and the impelling motive of his book and of the long 
labor of which it is the report and the result. Some idea of his view of our pres- 
ent situation in America as to education and religion may be gained from an 
extract from his Preface: “ We are conquering nature, achieving a magnificent 
material civilization, leading the world in the applications though not in the 
creation of science, coming to lead in energy and interest industrial activities; 
our vast and complex business organization, that has long since outgrown the 
comprehension of professional economists, absorbs ever more and earlier the 
best talent and muscle of youth and now dominates health, time, society, pol- 
itics, and lawgiving, and sets new and ever more pervading fashions in manners, 
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morals, education, and religion. But we are forgetting that for the complete 
apprenticeship to life youth needs repose, playtime, art, romance, idealization, 
and in a word humanism, if it is to enter the kingdom of man well equipped 
for man’s highest work in the world. In education our very kindergartens, 
which outnumber those in any other land, tend by dogma and hypersophisti- 
cation to exterminate the naive that is the glory of childhood. Everywhere 
the mechanical and formal triumph over content and substance, the letter over 
the spirit, intellect over morals, lesson setting and hearing over real teaching, 
the technical over the essential, information over education, marks over edifi- 
cation, and method over matter. We coquet with children’s likes and dislikes, 
and cannot teach duty or the spirit of obedience. In no civilized land is teaching 
so unprofessional or school boards at so low a level of incompetence. Nowhere 
are the great traditions of the race so neglected or the high school so oblivious 
of the nature or the needs of the adolescent stage of life. The American college 
is half universitized with methods and matter prematurely specialized, and is 
half bound to the recitation-marking methods and discipline of the preparatory 
school, while the apex of our educational system is still in Europe, where hun- 
dreds of our best graduates go to find the advanced special training which we 
are still, in many departments, unable to supply. In religion we lack scientific 
sincerity. Our statistics show more sects and more clergymen per capita of 
population than in any other land and a rapidly progressive ignorance among 
the rising generation of the very Bible we profess to revere supremely. Churches, 
charities, missions abound, but our slums are putrefying sores whose denizens 
anthropologists believe to be lower in the moral and intellectual scale than any 
known race of savages, and the percentage of juvenile crime and the average 
age of first commitment grows steadily larger and earlier. We have vastly 
simplified politics by separating Church and State and by our voluntary system, 
but we have also permitted a chasm to yawn between our secular and religious 
life, between science and theology, until even seminaries for the training of 
clergymen neglect and even suspect the study of nature as if God were a hypo- 
crite and did one thing in his works and said another thing in his Word, when 
in fact each supplements and is an imperfect thing without the other.” Despite 


all this Dr Hall remains an optimist, root and core, not only because he holds 


that the best and not the worst will survive and prevail, but also because he 
sees in most of these fields the beginning of better things. The eighteen chapters 
of this voluminous work deal with physical growth in the period of adolescence; 
diseases of body and mind; juvenile faults, immoralities, and crimes; sex de- 
velopment, its dangers and hygiene; periodicity; changes of the senses and voice; 
the feelings and instincts characteristic of normal adolescence; adolescent love; 
adolescent feelings toward nature and a new education in science; savage public 
initiations, classical ideals and customs, and church confirmation; social instincts 
and institutions; intellectual development and education; adolescent girls and 
their education; ethical psychology and pedagogy, or adolescent races and their 
treatment. There is an excellent index of subjects and of names. The two 
chapters most sure to interest all our readers are Chapter VIII, on “ Adolescence 
in Literature, Biography, and History,”’ and Chapter XIV, on “ The Adolescent 
Psychology of Conversion.” In the latter, while there are some rationalistic 
perils to be guarded against, the whole sacred subject is immensely exalted 
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and certified by the making plain that conversion is a part of the cosmic plan, 
and that the failure of man’s religious nature to develop and to function at the 
due and proper period is at least as abnormal, as disappointing to the system of 
things, and as mortifying as the failure of any other faculty or function to mature 
and act. If there was any truth in Herbert Spencer's statement at the time he 
made it, that “Religion does not realize how impregnable its central position 
is,” we can at least be sure that such a statement is less true with every revolving 
year; for more and more we are learning in the light of many sciences, researches, 
and knowledges that Religion is as undeniably a reality scientifically known to 
be such as any other fact in the cosmos, and that the everlasting foundations 
of Religion are scientifically known tobe wedged deep into the central widths of 
God’s universe. As ordainedly and inevitably as the rolling of planets in their 
orbits, the day comes on when all sciences will be down on their knees devoutly 
worshiping at the altars of Religion. Before closing this notice we are tempted 
to quote Keim’s opinion that many, if not most, of the disciples of Jesus were, 
when He chose them, adolescents. He says: “Though some of the disciples, 
as well as of the women, may have been married, yet an age of not much more 
than twenty years is plainly indicated in the case of the four first called, notably 
of the sons of Zebedee, and also of James the younger, of the youth in Judea, 
indeed, of most of them; for they are represented as coming directly from the 
houses of their parents, and Jesus cautions them against preferring their parents 
to their Teacher, against jealous fancies and ebullitions of temper, and admin- 
isters to them truly paternal censures. Thus might Jesus hope—as did Luther 
in more modern times—to tear up the deeply rooted bondage by means of the 
fresh and vigorous youths whom Judaism itself looked upon as the guard of the 
coming Messiah. He might also hope to find in youth the next-door neighbor to 
that innocent and humble childlikeness to which he could promise and give the 
Kingdom of Heaven.”’ These monumental volumes are more likely to keep the 
thoughtful reader up till one, two, or three o’clock in the morning than any 
popular novel of the last decade, and are worthy to be studied over and over 
by educators and parents and preachers until their information, absorbed and 
digested, becomes a part of life’s wisdom. 


The Growing Pastor. By JAMES G. K. MCCLURE. 16mo, pp. 138 Chicago: The Winona 
Publishing Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Attempting to magnify the importance of wise, noble, and consecrated pas- 
tors, and to glorify the pastorate to every man in it, this little volume speaks 
with conviction and practical power concerning the pastor’s physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual life and growth. It is written in the spirit of the words of George 
Herbert, who said, “I have resolved to get before me the form and character of 
a true pastor, that I may have a mark to aim at; which, also, I will set as high 
as I can, since he who threatens the moon shoots higher than he that aims at 
a tree.” 
of his people. In all ages of the Church it has been the pastor, dealing with 
individual souls, who has rescued the lost, encouraged the disheartened, and 
guided the ignorant, as it was Ambrose who won Augustine from the evil world 
to the good Master. The supreme need of to-day is for pastors who in Christ’s 
spirit—as with Nicodemus and Zacchzus and the blind man cast out of the syna- 


A minister’s usefulness depends on |.is comradeship with the hearts 
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gogue—shall seek the individual and lovingly bring to him the consolations and 
inspirations of the Gospel. Men are longing for personal affection. They hear 
the words from the pulpit, but they distribute them over the whole audience. 
They listen to appeals for their benevolence till they are in danger of feeling that 
all a minister wants of them is their money. What they want is a man who 
seeks them and not their gifts, and who comes to be a friend and a sympathizer 
with all his heart, a good shepherd giving his life unreservedly for the sheep. 
The pastor’s physical condition is of immense importance to his work. When 
Elijah was weakened by excitement and lack of sleep and food, his courage and 
faith left him, and he became a spiritual weakling. Phillips Brooks, with his 
splendid physique and marvelous vitality, was a storage battery of inspiration 
and courage, imparting life to all whom his ministry touched. But when he 
bore the burdens of a bishop’s life and the strain of it exhausted his physical 
strength he became a victim to depressions he had never known before, against 
which he had to fight with all the power of his will. The robust soul of Spurgeon, 
who was a spiritual giant, saw life through clouded glasses when his physical 
force ran low. The pastor needs to keep himself in vigor. He must be strong 
that he may carry the weak, brave that he may hearten the timid, buoyant that 
he may cheer the despondent. He must do his work and deliver his message 
with force. His physical reservoirs must be filled with nervous energy. Joseph 
Parker took a bath just before preaching that he might be wide-awake, fresh, and 
resilient. One minister, if he feels sluggish, sets his blood going by swinging 
dumb-bells or Indian clubs for a few minutes before going to his pulpit. But a 
preacher should avoid tiring himself by muscular or nervous exertion before his 
pulpit engagement. A minister ought to know by experience what Sydney 


Smith meant when he said, “I delight to stand in the free air of heaven, with my 


feet on God’s green turf, and thank my Creator for the simple luxury of sound 
physical condition.” But if a pastor has physical ailments or weaknesses he 
should keep them out of sight in the background as far as possible. This bit of 
good advice was given by a layman to his younger brother who was beginning 
his pastoral life: “Let me make a suggestion. Never speak about being ‘tired.’ 
You know how many ministers come to my store from time to time. When I 
say to Dr. A., ‘How are you to-day?’ he answers, ‘I have been much driven with 
unusual work, special addresses, etc., and I’m really very tired.’ When Dr. B. 
comes in and I say, ‘ How are you, doctor?’ he says, ‘I’ve attended four funerals 
this week, and so many people are sick that I have a good deal of extra calling 
to do, and I find myself very weary.’ Now, when you are tired keep it to yourself. 
Don’t talk about it. Other people are tired as well as ministers. The layman 
you are talking to works as hard as you do, and has as many anxieties, perhaps 
more. Show sympathy for him, and don’t appeal for sympathy for yourself 
Don’t say, ‘I’m tired.’ Beaman and nota baby. Don’t act as if you expected 
to be petted and indulged and coddled.”’ It is necessary to study the art of 
being healthy. Some men have mastered it so that they can run their machinery 
at a high rate of speed and keep it up without damage. “I rest and recreate a 
good deal,” said one city pastor, “in order that when I work I may work like all- 
possessed.’’ The pastor must grow intellectually. He must learn how to read 
to greatest advantage. Jonathan Edwards read with pencil in hand to note 
down the thoughts roused in his own mind by what he read. It is not so much 
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the amount of reading a man does, but the amount of pondering he does over 
worthy and helpful thoughts, that gives him fullness of intellectual resources. 
Many a good sermon has grown up of itself by a pastor’s taking a thought or a 
subject out with him through a round of calls, turning it over and over in the 
immediate light of the views and needs and experiences of his people, holding 
it against actual human lives and seeing its bearing and relationship to everyday 
facts. Intellectual growth is by study of life as well as by study of books; and 
life is more vivid and thrilling than any printed page. Not only must the preacher 
be a thinker, he must make his people think. “Our pastor gave us something to 
think about this morning” is a comment which certifies that the pulpit has stirred 
the pew. Said Phillips Brooks to his congregation: “When the procession of 
your powers goes up joyfully singing to worship in the temple, do not leave the 
noblest of them all behind to cook the dinner and tend the house. Give your 
intelligence to God.”’ And the preacher must bring his intelligence to bear on 
the men and women before him to make them think on the things that concern 
their souls: he must call their minds away from dinner and house and store and 
all worldly affairs. Mentally and spiritually the pastor must grow. Said a wise 
servant of God, “I hate to meet a man whom I knew years ago and find that in 
ten or a dozen years he has not grown; he has the same point of view, the same 
horizon, the same level, the same range and outlook. He has ossified; he is a 
fossil; life has done little for him; his case is hopeless.” The growing pastor will 
be more efficient at sixty than at thirty. Three prominent churches, two Baptist 
and one Presbyterian, in the largest city of America, recently called as their 
pastors three men, no one of whom was under seventy; but they were live men, 
still alert and vigorous, able to make their hearers think and feel. A wise para- 
graph in the book before us is the following: “In Alice in Wonderland there is a 
scene where Alice, after running with great vigor for a while, suddenly stops and 
says, ‘Well.’ Then the Queen of the white country says, ‘What is it?’ ‘Why,’ 
said Alice, ‘in my country when one runs and runs and runs, you get somewhere.’ 
‘O,’ said the Queen of the white country, ‘it is not so here; in this country you 
have to run and run and run to stay where you are.’ This is a parable of the 
minister’s work. He must run and run and run with all his might just to stay 
where he is. He must keep growing and growing and growing simply to hold his 
own and keep his level. If he does not keep growing he will go down and fall to 
the rear.” Our author says that the wise pastor cultivates the art of making all 
things lead souls to God. “He meets a boy at the plow and describes to him 
the Eastern plow with its one handle, and then applies the words ‘having put 
his hand to the plow.’ He meets a youth at the loom and tells him how David 
Livingstone worked in a mill and educated himself for God’s service. He meets 
a roadmaker, and tells him how Hugh Miller broke stones for the highways of 
Scotland and nursed lofty aspirations and purposes in his heart all the while. 
He tells the woman in her silks of Lady Huntingdon and Elizabeth Fry and 
touches on the beauty of their Christian consecration. He meets young women 
in their ease and refers to Sister Dorothy and her gift of herself to the healing of 
England’s sick. He talks with the student about George J. Romanes and his 
studies in natural science and tells of Romanes’s saying at last, ‘ It is Christianity 
or nothing,’ as his soul settled back forever on the old foundations of a firm faith 
in Jesus Christ as man’s sole Saviour and Lord.” George Matheson, the blind 
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Milton of the Scotch pulpit of to-day, thus prays God to make him a blessing to 
the souls of the needy: “ Make it impossible for me to stay at the top of the ladder, 
though that be heaven. Send me down to the pillows of pain, down to the nights 
of sorrow, down to the limbs that are languid, down to the souls that are sad. 
Send me to them with a breath of Eden, send me with a flower of Paradise, send 
me with a cluster of grapes of Canaan. Send me to the dark hours before the 
daybreak. Send me to the hearts without a home, to the lives without a love, 
to the crowds without a compass, to the ranks without a refuge. Make me a 
blessing to my needy fellow-men.” To make individual men understand God and 
see Jesus is the minister’s business. Ian Maclaren tells a touching story of a 
Scotch mother who when dying called to her bedside the son whom she had dedi- 
cated in her heart to the ministry. Stroking his head, she said: “I canna see ye 
noo, John, but I know yir there, and I’ve just one other wish. If God calls ye 
to the ministry, ye’ll no refuse, an’ the first day ye preach in yir ain kirk speak 
a gude word for Jesus Christ, an’, John, I'll hear ye that day, though ye'll no see 
me, and I'll be satisfied.” The next minute she was dead. Five years later, 
John, being through with his preparatory studies, is to preach his first sermon 
inhischurch. He writes it out. In it he displays his scholarship and learning and 
is acutely critical. But before Sunday comes his aunt reminds him of his mother’s 
dying wish, “Speak a gude word for Jesus Christ.” He goes to his room, and 
down upon his knees, his mother’s words fresh in his remembrance. He remem- 
bers how she knelt each night by his bed in his boyhood, and he cries out, “ My 
mother! my mother!”’ Then he prays, “ Help me to speak a gude word for Jesus 
Christ.” And he goes into his pulpit on the Sabbath thinking only of Christ and 
his mother. “As he preached,” says the story, “the preacher faded from before 
all eyes. The people saw only the Nazarene, heard only the Nazarene, felt only 
the Nazarene. The women wept quietly, the rugged faces of the men softened 
as when evening sun plays on granite stones. He spoke a gude word for Jesus 
Christ, and the people were blest. In the study he met his aunt, and his lip 
quivered, for his heart was wrung with one wistful regret. ‘QO, if she had only 
been spared to see this day, and her prayers answered!’ he cried. ‘Dinna be 
cast doon, laddie, nor be unbelievin’. Yir mither has heard every word and is 
satisfied.’”” With such matter this little volume is filled, and it throbs from be- 
ginning to end with the author’s yearning to help his brother ministers in their 
pastoral service. Lowell's lines describing the good minister and pastor may 
fitly close this notice: 

Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 

But sat an equal guest at every board. 

No beggar ever felt him condescend, 

No prince presume; for still himself he bore 

At manhood’s simple level, and where’er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 


Simon Peter, Fisherman. By “THOMAS.” 12mo, pp. 189. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

This is how it seems: Two young ministers spent a summer vacation rough- 
ing it in the deep woods beside a little lake, with a half-demented saint for guide 
—a strange, devout character, a God-intoxicated man, who called the lake “ Gali- 
lee,”” imagined himself to be Simon Peter, named the young ministers “John” 
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and “Thomas,” talked about his memories of the Master in the flesh, and kept 
them doubtful for a month whether they were living in the nineteenth century 
or the first. Simon Peter brought Palestine to Maine. The conversations and 
experiences these three had together by day and by night in the forest are told 
with the charm of a clear, chaste, simple style in pages which hold us with a 
peculiar spell. The heart-to-heart talks and mutual confidences of this inter- 
esting group are out of the ordinary, elevated above commonplace levels, have 
a rare spiritual quality and spiritualizing power, and leave us much in love with 
all three of these pure-hearted men—with “Simon Peter,” and “John,” and 
“Thomas.” We have not read of any nobler trio camping by modern waters. 
The book should be, may easily be, and in most cases surely will be, read through 
at a sitting. Many will re-read it, as we have done. It will have a growing 
circulation. Ministers will most appreciate it—there is so much in it that 
touches their experiences; but all sorts of people except the frivolous will be 
interested in it and get real good from its attractive pages. “The older I grow,” 
said “Thomas”’ to “John’’ one day, “the more I feel that I need to know the 
Saviour and to grasp normally and spontaneously and tenaciously the fact of 
His companionship and personal interest—not to know more about Him. I’m 
not yearning just now for a series of lectures on the creed. I’ve given one or 
two myself, dry enough to impair the insurance on my church. But to know 
Him—to believe that He is near when I’m digging at a sermon as well as when 
I’m preaching it, when I’m sidetracked in the chitchat of empty conversation 
as well as when I’m making a pastoral call that amounts to something—that’s 
what I want. I believe it—yes, I believe it; but I want to get a better hold 
upon it. I want to know Him; not as the cranks do, nor as the spiritual babes— 
the converts who lecture hoary-headed saints fifteen minutes after they’ve 
found the Lord; not as the pietists know him; but as men out in the world, 
dusty from its streets, soiled by the touch of sin, deafened by its cries and groans, 
wearied by its burdens—as such men know Him. I want to know Him. Mind 
you, I take Him as my Saviour, and have no doubt that He accepts me. 
That much I mark down as sure. Still, I want more than that. I am 
pretty well assured that the favor of God which I seek doesn’t come through 
believing more or believing less, or through readjusting in true propor- 
tions the various tenets of one’s creed. All I have to do is to get before 
God and await His work. I don’t intend to crawl around in the dust, nor 
hunt after a foe to wrestle with, nor weep for the sake of weeping. I am 
going about my business, believing that my Lord goes about His, too. 
But, as I said, I want to know Him better.” The young pastors interchange 
confidences about troublesome parishioners. Here is one: “ He was an English 
local preacher—all right in England, say forty years ago, but not a success as 
supporter of a Yankee preacher. He practically owned the church and felt 
aggrieved when he could not control its policy even down to the minute details. 
He knew how to write a sermon—so he told the pastor on Monday morning, 
when he, poor fellow, was sure that he himself didn’t—and he had very decided 
views as to the lettering on the banner of the Junior Epworth League. It was 
he who loved the pastor to distraction for three months or more—up to vaca- 
tion time; and it was he who told the Elder quietly on his way home from the 
fourth Quarterly Conference that the people really needed a new man. ‘He’s 
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all right as a pastor, so they say, but he doesn’t feed us in his pulpit work.’ It 
was he who offered the customary resolutions at the last meeting of the official 
board—who moved that the picture of their beloved pastor be hung in the 
vestry of the church, and who suggested that the ladies present the pastor's 
wife with a bit of silver— sterling, mind you,’ said he, ‘by all means let it be 
sterling.’”’ One minister tells of his failure to obtain the full answer to his 
prayers, and comforts himself thus: “ Mary and Martha had to wait two days in 
gloom while the Master delayed His coming. I was no better than they Phe 
Syrophcenician woman, who had faith more than anyone whom Christ had met, 
for some inscrutable reason failed for a time to get any kind of an answer to 
her piteous plea for aid. She prayed as few of us have prayed, yet He answered 
her never a word. I was surely no better than she. Yet I have kept my faith, 
have beaten my way through, have found Him at last, and intend to trust Him 
to the end, in daylight or in gloom.” To this minister “Simon Peter”’ responds 
“Quit your worrying and go about your business right where you are, and God 
will guide you where He wants you. . . . You are risen with Christ, seek the 
things which are above—but seek them as a man has to, walking right along on 
the ground, climbing every hill that puts one nearer heaven, and not howling in 
the valley for Elijah’s chariot of fire or the Master’s ascension robes. For, how! 


all you want to, you'll never get them.” “Simon Peter, Fisherman,” speaking 
of a young man who preached from the words, “ Looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith,’’ says: “ That was his text—his sermon I don’t remem- 
ber; thank God, I don’t. All that I can recall is he twisted it and turned it 
and browbeat the truth till twas well-nigh dead.’”’ The problem for the readers 
of Simon Peter, Fisherman, to solve is whether the experiences recorded therein 
really happened in the woods of Maine years ago or whether, out of subliminal 
regions, they came to the surface in a minister’s study, born of a longing to 
obliterate nineteen centuries and bring the living Master, the Man of Nazareth, 
nearer to the men of to-day. Any who fail to solve this puzzle are referred to 
Rev. Dr. Frank B. Upham, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, the narrator of this 
unique history. One peculiar thing about the book is that its interest will not 
be diminished in the least by whichever answer the author may give 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States in the Years 1853-1854. By FREDERICK LAW 
OLMSTED. Two volumes, 8vo, pp. 418,412. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
cloth, $6. 


John Morley, in his recently published Life of Gladstone, says in a foot- 
note on page 70, vol. ii: “The reader who cares to understand the American 
Civil War should turn to F. L. Olmsted’s A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States 
(1856)—as interesting a picture of the South on the eve of its catastrophe as 
Arthur Young’s picture of France on the eve of the revolution.’”’ This book 
was first published in 1856, and is reprinted now because of its value to any 
who desire to study the Old South with the assistance of a fair-minded and 
highly capable observer who in 1853 and 1854 was an “artist on the spot.” 
(Professor Charles Eliot Norton has called Mr. Olmsted “the greatest artist 
that America has yet produced,” referring doubtless to his work in laying out 
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Central Park, New York; Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and the Parks and Park- 
ways of Boston.) Professor W. P. Trent, a native Southerner, who writes the 
Introduction to the present edition of Mr. Olmsted’s book, describes the author 
as “a thoroughly just man, a true democrat in the best sense of that ambiguous 
word, a genuine American, whose strictures on slavery and on the back- 
ward civilization resulting therefrom were due not to antislavery partisanship, 
but to real regret that any section of his country should have found itself in such 
a plight.” Professor Trent thinks this book must probably rank along with 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The Impending Crisis as one of the three books that did 
most to open the eyes of the North to the true nature of the plague of slavery 
and to the inflamed condition of public opinion at the South during the decade 
preceding the war. He also thinks that this book is by far the most valuable 
of the three to the historian and to the reader interested in understanding and 
reconstructing the past. In this opinion he agrees with James Russell Lowell, 
George William Curtis, and James Ford Rhodes. Very interesting to any 
reader are Mr. Olmsted’s realistic pictures of life on the plantations and in the 
country districts. He visited a large farm in eastern Virginia, on the James 
River, with ready access by land and water with Richmond, and talked at 
length with the proprietor, who received him as a guest. During an interview 
of three hours the proprietor was not free for any consecutive ten minutes from 
interruptions by some slave requiring his personal assistance or direction. Three 
times he was obliged to leave the dinner table for this purpose. Resuming his 
seat at table after the last interruption, he said, with a smile, to his guest: “ You 
see a farmer’s life in the South is no sinecure. I only wish your philanthropists 
would contrive some satisfactory plan to relieve us of it; the trouble of taking 
care of our negroes, you may judge from what you see, is anything but enviable. 
But what can we do that is better? Our free negroes are a miserable set of 
yagabonds, drunken and vicious, worse off, it is my honest opinion, than the 
slaves. I am satisfied, too, that our slaves are better off than the majority of 
your free laboring classes at the North.” To this Mr. Olmsted demurred. The 
slaveholder responded: “ Well, they are certainly better off than agricultural 
laborers in England or those of any other country. Free labor might be more 
profitable to us; I incline to think it would be. The slaves are excessively care- 
less and wasteful, and in various ways subject us to very annoying losses. To 
make anything by farming here a man has got to live a hard life. I am con- 
stantly called upon, as you see, and by night as well as by day. Last night I 
was not allowed to sleep a wink till near morning; I am quite worn out with it, 
and my wife’s health is failing under it. But I cannot rid myself of it.” Being 
asked why he did not employ an overseer, he replied: “ Because I do not think 
it right to trust such men as have to be used for overseers. They are the curse 
of this country, sir; the worst men in the community.”” Of the negroes he said: 
“O, they are interesting creatures, sir, and with all their faults have many 
beautiful traits. I can’t help being much attached to them, and I am sure they 
love us.” Mr. Olmsted did not doubt this in the case of this slaveowner, whose 
manner toward his slaves was. paternal, familiar, and kind; they came to him 
simply and confidently, like children who have been given some task and are 
constantly wanting to be guided and encouraged and helped out of their diffi- 
culties. At dinner the master frequently addressed his table servant famil- 
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iarly, and drew him into his conversation with Mr. Olmsted, as if he were a family 
friend—better informed on some local and domestic points than the master 
himself. One slaveholder told Mr. Olmsted that negroes could not be used in 
factories because “they never could be taught to exercise judgment, could not 
be made to use their minds; they always depend on machinery doing its own 
work and cannot be made to watch it—they neglect it, and presently something 
goes wrong and the machinery is broken. . . . On the plantation it always 
seems as if they took pains to break all the tools and spoil all the cattle they 
could, even when they know they’ll be punished for it.” “But are not the 
negroes improving? Have they not, as a race, improved during the last hundred 
years?”’ asked Mr. Olmsted. The slaveowner’s reply was: “O, yes, very greatly. 
During my time—I can remember forty years—they have improved two thousand 
per cent. ... And they are treated much better, better fed, and have much 
greater educational privileges.’’ “Educational privileges?’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Olmsted, with surprise. “I mean preaching and religious instruction. They 
have the Bible read to them a great deal, and there is preaching for them all 
over the country. They have preachers of their own race, too, and right smart 
ones they are, some of them.”’ Mr. Olmsted said, “I thought that was forbidden 
by law.” “ Well, it is,” answered the slaveholder; “that is, they are not allowed 
to have meetings without some white man is present. However, they do. On 
my plantation they always have meetings on Sundays. I have sometimes told 
my overseer, ‘You must go to the meeting; you know the law requires it;’ and 
he would start as if he was going, but would only look in and then go off.” The 
slaveholder then told of a minister whom he owned and described him as “a 
very intelligent man, who knew almost the whole of the Bible by heart—a fine- 
looking man with a large frame and a fine intellectual head; he was once a sailor 
and had been in New York, New Orleans, and many foreign ports. He could 
have left me any time within twenty years, if he had wished to,” said his owner 
“T asked him once how he would like to live in New York, and he said he did 
not like New York at all—black folks were not well treated there; there was 
more distinction made between them and white folks than here.” A Southern 
correspondent of The New York Times, back in the fifties, writing of the religion 
of the slaves, explained as follows the reason why the Baptist Church gets so 
many of the negroes: “/mmersion strikes their fancy. It is an overt, palpable, 
spectacular act that their imagination can take hold of. It impresses them 
mystically as the ceremonies of Romanism affect the devotees of that com- 
munion. They come up out of the water and believe they ‘see the Lord.’ 
They have all sorts of ‘experiences’ and ‘revelations.’ Supernatural visions 
are of nightly occurrence.”” The Episcopalians, who do not get many of the 
negroes, were described by a certain white divine in the South as “a high-sailin’ 


” 


set That even the religious negroes, under slavery, were not morally serupu- 
lous is not strange. A housemaid, whose religious professions were conspicu- 
ous, when lectured by her mistress for lying and stealing, replied, with a con- 
fident air of knowing her ground, “Law, Missus, don’t call me wicked. Ol’ 
Aunt Ann says it’s right for us pore cullud folks to propriate whateber of de 
wite folks’s blessin’s de Lawd puts in our way.” “QOl’ Aunt Ann” was one of 
among the blacks. Another loud 
“ professor”’ among the slaves was lectured, at the master’s request, by a white 


the colored saints, a “mother in Israel 
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clergyman on his scandalously immoral practices. Very soon the culprit in- 
terrupted the lecturer with, “Look yar, Massa, don’t de Scriptur’ say, ‘Dem 
wat believe and is baptise shall be save’?” “Certainly,” replied the minister, 
and went on to explain that passage, and then renewed his effort to lay the ter- 
rors of the law upon the backslider’s conscience. But the slave soon broke 
in again, “ Now, Massa, don’t de good book say ’zackly dese words, ‘Dem as 
believe and is baptise shall be save’? I want to know dat.” And as often as 
the minister charged him with his sins and warned him to reform, the same 
answer came from the incorrigible transgressor: “ De Scriptur’ say if man believe 
and is baptise he shall, he shall be save. Now, Massa minister, I done believe 
and I done baptise, and I shall be save, shuah! Dar no use talkin’. I shall be 
save! De good Lawd say so.” Mr. Olmsted writes of the Dismal Swamp as 
a hiding place for runaway slaves, and prints a sample advertisement, of a sort 
frequently seen in the Southern papers in those days: “Btoop-Hounps. I 
have Two of the finest DoGs FOR CATCHING NEGROES. They can take the trail 
TWELVE HOURS AFTER THE NEGRO HAS PASSED, and catch him with ease. I 
am ready at all times to catch negroes. Signed, David Turner, March 2nd, 1853.” 
It is well known that Thomas Jefferson, the writer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, regarded the emancipation of the slaves as a solemn duty, rejoiced 
in all proofs that the talents of his black brethren were equal to those of men 
of other colors, recognized that the apparent lack of such talents was mainly 
owing to the degraded condition in which they were kept, and ardently desired, 
as he said, to “see a good system commenced for raising the condition of both 
body and mind to what it ought to be.” From Monticello, in 1797, the great 
Virginian wrote concerning the necessity for emancipating the slaves: “ If some- 
thing is not done, and soon done, we shall be the murderers of our own children. 
The sooner we put some plan (of emancipation) under way the greater hope 
there is that it may be permitted to proceed peaceably to its ultimate effect.” 
If the wisdom and conscience of Thomas Jefferson had prevailed with his fellow- 
countrymen of his own section there could never have been a Civil War. How 
far his State departed from his wisdom is indicated in a typical extract given 
by Mr. Olmsted from the Richmond Examiner, which said in 1854: “It is all a 
hallucination to suppose that we are ever going to get rid of African slavery, 
or that it will ever be desirable to do so. It is a thing we cannot do without; 
it is righteous, profitable, and permanent; and belongs to Southern society as in- 
tricately and durably as does the white race itself. Let us, then, not bother 
our brains about what Providence intends to do with our negroes in the distant 
future; let us glory in and profit by what He has done for them in transplanting 
them here and setting them to work on our plantations. Let the politicians 
and planters of the South keep the slaves at hard work, under strict discipline, 
out of idleness and mischief. If Southern men would act as if the canopy of 
heaven were inscribed with a covenant, in letters of fire, that the negro is here, 
and here forever; is our property and ours jorever; is never to be emancipated; is 
to be kept hard at work and in rigid subjection all his days; and is never to go to 
Africa, Polynesia, or Yankee Land—if men would do this they would accom- 
plish good for the black race and cut up by the roots a set of evils and fallacies 
that threaten to drive the white race a-wandering in the Western wilderness.” 
A most informing book is Mr. Olmsted’s, worthy of reprint. 
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In Famine Land. By Rev. J. E. Scort, Ph.D.,8.T.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 206. New York 
Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

This is a painfully realistic description of the terrible famine in 
India caused by the great drought of 1899-1900. The awful story is told 
by Dr. Scott, one of our own missionaries, who was chairman of our 
Mission Relief Committee at Rajputana. Having spent most of his life in 
India and having been a strenuous and sacrificing toiler in the effort to 
save starving multitudes from death, he is competent to give a vivid and 
exact account of India’s latest famine and of the causes of and remedies 
for famines in general. He dedicates his book to “Lord Curzon, Viceroy 
and Governor-general of India, under whose energetic and benevolent ad- 
ministration the horrors of the great famine were mitigated and re- 
lieved.” Fairness requires us to admit that wherever England sets up 
her government her administration is “energetic and benevolent.” In 
the Indian famine the British government and Christian missionaries 
were the agencies and forces of relief. This fact works mightily to subdue 
all India to England’s beneficent rule, and to win the land to Chris- 
tianity. India, unhelped by her idols, comes out of the famine saying, 
“The God that answereth by corn-ships and bread, let him be God!” She 
covers with kisses of love the Christian hands that fed her starving 
millions. Lord Curzon’s government expended fifty millions of dollars 
for the relief of the famine sufferers; and from many lands money and 
supplies were sent by Christian charity, notably from our own country, 
which sent one installment of six hundred and fifty thousand dollars by 
Mr. Louis Klopsch, part of it in a cargo of grain on the corn-ship Quito, 
which sailed from Brooklyn to Bombay, chartered for the purpose by the 
United States government. Dr. Scott tells the pathetic story of heathen 
suffering and Christian compassion in a plain, straightforward, matter-of- 
fact way; but no words can equal the numerous photographs in this book 
which show the actual scenes of the famine, in making us realize the 
ghastly realities of distress and death. These pictures would melt a heart 
of stone to pity. Dr. Scott truly says that Doré’s illustrations of Dante’s 
Inferno are not more frightful than the actual scenes in India during the 
famine. As usual, the devotion and heroic self-sacrifice of Christian mis- 
sionaries, toiling and dying for the wretched, show them to be of the 
blood-royal of humankind, the superb aristocracy of lofty character. Of 
many of them it is written, “They saved others; themselves they did not 
save.” 


> —— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Is the Lord Among Us? By D. W.C. Huntrneton, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University. 16mo, pp. 163. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

In this volume of “The Methodist Pulpit” are nine sermons by Dr. 
Huntington on topics evidently suggested by everyday intercourse with 
many sorts and conditions of men and women and a realizing sense of 
their frequent misconceptions of what to him is very plain—that the re- 
quirements of the Christian life are easily met by the sirvsere. He feels 
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that God is present in all this world’s affairs and gets along with as few 
miracles as he can. To ignore God, to doubt his presence, is the greatest 
blunder which can be made in individual life. “He knows that conse 
cration is our own voluntary act and state. ... We consecrate ourselves, if 


we are ever consecrated; it is dwelling with God and living for man.” 
“He is a Christian who lives unto the Lord; chooses what the Lord 
chooses, ‘for no man liveth to himself.” The fact is, living to self and 


refusing to live unto the Lord is the one all-comprehensive sin.” Tempta- 
tions to fretfulness he discovers and discusses, giving breezy and vigorous 
advice to those who would overcome such. “Our Bible,” its history and 
effects, furnishes a most instructive chapter, followed by “Are We All Go- 
ing to Heaven?” We can all be in heaven, we are all needed and wanted 
there, but “the law of adaptation is likely to obtain throughout the spir- 
itual worlds. If heaven is not ‘the survival of the fittest’ it is the arrival 
of the fitted.” Hence Jesus said, “Strive to enter in.” Heaven is, “first 
of all, a spiritual state.” God's estimate of man is shown by the fact “that 
it was fitting for God to sacrifice all that he sacrificed, and that Christ 
should suffer all that he suffered, in order to save man,” and “the divine 
declarations concerning him work toward his elevation and salvation. 
They lift him up into the thoughts of God.” “Christ is still in the world, 
worshiped by many, but by some doubted. ... There is in some a pride in 
doubting. . . . The one final cure of your doubting is to know God. You 
! Unbelief—the 
practical unbelief of Christians themselves—is the theme of the final dis- 
course. It is difficult to refrain from further quotation, but enough has 
been cited to recall Dr. Huntington’s terse and clear methods to those 
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may become as conscious of him as you are of yourself. 


} 


who are familiar with them and to recommend the book to others. In 
these days of machines and unions perhaps it is not good form to allude 
to typographical errors, but there is large scope for improvement in a 
future edition of this little volume 


The Wisdom of James the Jus By the Right Rev. W. Boyp CARPENTER, D.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 8vo, pp. xix,253. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price, cloth, $1.20. 

No book of the New Testament is better suited to our time than the 

Epistle of James. It has a broad, deep, clear, ethical message which can- 

not be misunderstood and which has only to be effectively preached to 

startle the attention and command the assent of honest minds. The 
brother of our Lord, though stoutly resisting his claims to Messiahship 
until after the memorable post-resurrection interview mentioned by Paul, 
seems to have been so akin to him in character and mental make-up that 
he soon took his place in human leadership and became the first and best 
interpreter of the inner mind of the Master. Bishop Carpenter first studies 
the letter as a self-revelation of the writer. James, though reticent about 
himself, distinctly reveals a religious temperament of the most winning 
and lovable kind, while his philosophy of life and thoughts about God are 
lofty and wholesome and sound. In Part II the letter itself is discussed 


in twelve chapters of considerable compass and beauty. 













